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PREFACE 

TO 

THE    FIRST  EDITION. 


The  object  aimed  at  in  the  composition  of  this 
work  has  not  been  to  produce  a  systematic  treatise, 
but,  m  a  series  of  cursory  and  yet  connected 
essays,  familiarly  to  invite  public  attention  to 
certain  truths,  some  knowledge  of  wliich,  although 
quite  overlooked  by  the  majority  of  mankind,  °is 
essential  to  individual  prosperity.    The  topics 
are  presented  as  they  were  felt  by  the  author,  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  his  profession;  and  much 
of  the  work  consists  of  moral  deductions  from 
physiological  facts,  which  certainly  demand  pro- 
founder  investigation  than  this   work  admits. 
The  subject  is,  indeed,  of  immense  extent,  and  in 
many  respects  abstruse;   this,  however,  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  content  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  it,  but  rather  the  reverse,  since  truth 
is  always  worthy  of  our  highest  regard,  and  a 
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mind  duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  value  can 
by  no  means  shrink  from  effort,  since  without  it 
no  permanent  moral  advantage  can  possibly  be 
obtained.   Readers,  as  well  as  authors,  are  bound 
to  think;  and,  though  they  feel  their  deficiency, 
stiU  to  take  courage  from  the  fact,  that  if  they 
possess  any  mental  power,  they  have  always  the 
means  of  getting  more,  since  it  will  grow  if  it  be 
but  rightly  employed,  and  thus,  at  length,  convert 
difficidties  into  delights,  and  exertion  itself  into 
enjoyment.    We  cannot  lose  our  reward  in  con- 
sidering the  subject  before  us,  because  the  dis- 
coverie°s  we  shaU  make  will  be  worth  far  more 
than  the  trouble;  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says, 
"While  I  study  to  find  out  how  I  am  a  little 
world,  I  find  myself  something  more  than  the 
great  one."    Warburton  justly  remarks  that  "  of 
all  literary  exercitatlons,  none  are  of  so  immediate 
concern  to  ourselves  as  those  which  let  us  into  a 
knowledge  of  our  own  nature,  for  these  alone 
improve  the  heart,  and  form  the  mind  to  wisdom." 
Ignorance,  indeed,  is  only  a  little  less  injurious 
than  the  abuse  of  knowledge ;  and  as  the  most 
pernicious  ignorance  is  that  which  conceals  the 
claims  of  God  upon  our  spirits,  so  the  most 
destinictive  perversion  of  intelligence  is  that 
which,  like  an  angel  of  rdakness  disgmsed  m 
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light,  invests  moral  falsehood  with  the  appearance 
of  moral  truth.     The  only  proper  method  of 
avoiding,  or  rather  of  meeting  and  subduing,  both 
these  imminent  evils,  is  humbly  to  learn,  and 
hopefully  to  apply,  the  momentous  truths  which 
our  Maker  places  before  us  both  in  science  and 
in  revelation.    To  attempt  to  separate  the  latter 
from  the  former  is  like  attempting  the  removal  of 
the  sun  from  the  planets;  they  belong  to  each 
other,  and  are  bound  together  by  the  Hght  that 
dwells  among  them.     We  are  endowed  with 
faculties  both  for  divine  and  human  associations 
and  hence  we  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all 
that  concerns  our  well-being  with  regard  either 
to  this  world,  or  that  towards  which  we  are 
hasteninsr. 

But  certain  timid  and  bewildered,  yet  trim  and 
trite  persons,  imagine  that  to  treat  a  scientific 
subject  religiously  is  to  assume  too  much  of  the 
clerical  and  sacred  character  of  appointed  minis- 
ters. But  can  it,  indeed,  be  deemed  that  to 
think,  feel,  act,  and  speak,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  Divine  truth  and  the  highest  know- 
ledge are  the  prerogatives  of  any  particular  class 
of  men?  Surely  that  intelligence  must  be  barren 
and  bare,  utterly  without  fruit,  flower,  or  leaf, 
lifeless  as  a  tree  of  charcoal,  which  is  not  rooted 
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In  faith,  and  derives  not  vigour  from  the  stream 
of  life  and  the  breath  of  heaven.    Science  with- 
out reUglon  is  insane;  Reason  without  Revelation 
crropes  about  in  the  dark;  and  Philosophy  loses 
her  holy  ordination  as  priestess  of  the  Most  High, 
unless  she  be  faithful  in  her  office,  as  the  bearer 
both  of  incense  and  of  light.    In  short.  Ignorance 
offers  only  an  offensive  oblation  to  the  Almighty, 
while  Folly  profanes  everything  within  her  reach. 
But  Wisdom,  finding  all  the  universe  but  as  a 
temple  sacred  to  the  glory  of  God,  calls  upon 
man,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  to  walk  m 
sanctity  and  worship. 

The  physical  and  spiritual  worlds  are  m  per- 
petual connexion,  and  all  our  true  interests^  are 
essentially  religious  because  they  are  everla.tmg; 
therefore  to  separate  true  knowledge  from  devout 
■     feelina  is  to  divorce  what  God  has  joined  together, 
and  thus  to  produce  a  profane  severance,  like 
that  of  faith  from  love,  which,  as  it  begins  m 
distrust,  must  end  in  malevolence. 

He  who  is  not  desirous  of  looking  forwai^  with 
serene  hope  to  a  better  state  of  being  while  m 
the  midst  of  the  trials  and  mysteries  of  he  present, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  find  but  little  in  this  work  to 
his  taste;  and  yet,  if  it  be  true  that  nothmg  is 
really  interesting  to  man  but  what  appertains  to 
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bis  own  nature,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
facts  and  suggestions  herein  offered  will  possess 
sufficient  claim  upon  his  attention.  If  this  work 
serve  to  direct  the  reader's  mind  rightly  forward 
in  his  search  for  imperishable  truth,  in  dependence 
on  the  Might  which  made  him,  its  best  purpose 
will  be  fulfilled,  and  the  defects  visible  in  its 
pages  will  provoke  no  severe  judgment  from  the 
feeling  that  it  is  auxiliary  to  advancement  in  that 
inquiry  which  will  ultimately  receive  a  satis- 
factory response. 
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IN 

EELATIOx\  TO  THE  MIND, 


INTEODUCTION. 

The  hnman  body  is  a  living  machine,  constructed  for 
the  use  of  a  spiritual  being.  It  is  adapted  to  the  ele- 
men  s  amulst  which  it  dwells,  but  Jnle  in  its  own 
substance  partaking  of  their  nature,  it  is  nevertheless 
so  constituted  as  to  be  actuated  by  powers  the  mod 
of  whose  existence  and  operation  cannot  be  explained 
by  reference  to  the  known  laws  of  matter 

From  revelation  we  learn  that  the  human  body 
stupendous  because  of  its  adaptation  to  the  more  mar 
venous  soul,  was  not  a  gradual  invention,  bT^t  once" 
r^Zl  J:       '  -"''.'^'^  --titutingl 
^0  aftei  thought  was  needed  for  its  improvement 
The  hand  that  modelled  the  dust  into  the  .bode  of  n 

ITZV/ir-'''  P-fecLltd°n 
better  type  of  form  or  finish  will  be  required  by  the 

spmt  of  man  through  the  dispensations  of  earth  be 
erect  in  fellowship  with  his  God.    The  body  itself 
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mirrors  its  Maker.  Humanity  acting  perfectly  out- 
wardly expresses  the  mind  of  Divinity.  God  himself 
becomes  known  by  becoming  incarnate,  that  is,  by 
becoming  in  form  a  man  ;  and  when  man  becomes 
Godlike,  Heaven  dwells  in  him  and  he  in  Heaven. 

Still  we  must  revert  to  the  fact  that  the  inherited 
body,  like  the  soul,  is  prone  to  disorder,  and  placed 
amidst  a  multitude  of  causes  which  constantly  tend  to 
develop  its  predisposition  to  derangement,  death,  and 
destruction.    It  therefore  remains  for  us  to  discover, 
as  best  we  may,  the  causes  and  the  cure  of  all  those 
manifold  evils  to  which  we  find  both  the  spiritual  and 
physical  modes  of  our  being  now  exposed.   By  study- 
in<-  our  nature,  we  shall  the  better  understand  our 
necessities,  and  be  the  better  qualified  to  avoid  our 
dan-ers  or  overcome  our  dlificulties.     We  cannot 
apprehend  the  nature  of  our  position  without  examin- 
in<^  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  other  existences ; 
nor  can  we  fully  discern  on  what  our  well-being 
depends  without  an  insight  into  our  formation  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  place  which  we  occupy  in  the 
universe  and  plan  of  God. 

Every  organ  of  the  body  is  developed  according  to 
a  specific  purpose,  yet,  though  perfect  in  itsell  as  an 
apparatus  adapted  to  a  particular  end,  it  holds  rela- 
tion to  other  organs  and  their  functions.  All  tlie 
body,  united  by  one  life,  subserves  one  soul.  Lach 
part  harmonizes  with  the  rest,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
whole  is  to  furnish  a  fit  medium  through  which  the 
intelligent  spirit  may  become  acquainted,  by  actual 
experience,  by  reasonable  inference,  by  sympathy  and 
correspondence,  with  other  natures.  Ideas  are  but  the 
imac^es  of  objects  perceived  by  the  mind  through  the 
bodUy  senses,  because  the  mind  has  senses  ot  Us  own. 
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The  body  must,  therefore,  be  fobricated  in  keepinrr 
with  the  world  which  it  inhabits,  as  well  as  witli  the 
soul  that  inhabits  it.  Hence  we  find  it  subject  to  the 
common  laws  of  matter,  and  only  prevented  from 
being  resolved  into  its  elements  as  long  as  it  may 
subserve  the  life  within. 

The  body  is  formed  with  peculiar  reference  to  two 
principles  of  the  spirit— namely,  motion  and  percep- 
tion ;  motion  administering  to  the  desire  of  action  • 
perception,  to  the  desire  of  knowledge.    The  simple 
idea  of  a  being  placed,  by  Almighty  Wisdom,  within 
a  body,  in  order  to  employ  it  for  intelligence  and  en- 
joyment, would  appear  to  require  that  the  or^^aniza 
tion  and  functions  of  that  body  should  be  so  exactly 
adjusted  to  the  being  using  them,  and  so  perfectly 
coordinate  with  the  conditions  of  external  nature  that 
no  disorder  should  occur,  and  no  pain  be  experienced 
but  rather  that  every  perception  should  be  pleasure' 
and  every  action  happiness.     Why  is  it  not  so' 
Bemuse  humanity  is  dead,  and  has  to  be  regenerated'. 

Were  the  tendencies  of  our  spiritual  nature  coinci- 
dent with  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  Bein<r  all  ex- 
ternal nature  and  providence  would  be  coincident 
with  us.  Not  a  change  would  take  place  in  the  wide 
sphere  of  our  existence  but  in  accordance  with  the 
disposition  of  our  souls.  We  should  love  every  intel- 
hgent  being  that  approached  us,  and  so  perfectly  cor- 
respond with  our  Maker  as  to  worship  ffim  in  ah  our 
knowledge,  and  find  Him  alone  the  All-in-all  of  every 
m  ess  creature.    Thei.  is  no  defect  but  in  man's 

lock !!  r        '^'''''^  ^''^  ^  ^--'pt 

but  tifh     f  "i  ^'''"^'^^  knowledge, 

but  with  a  headstrong  will ;  it  is  therefore  necessar; 
tor  us  to  endure  inconvenience,  and,  it  may  be,  even 
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agony,  that  our  intellectual  development  may  advance 
through  our  emotions  in  sympathy  with  others.  Under 
the  influence  both  of  evil  and  of  good  we  become 
acquainted  by  experience  with  opposite  and  contrary 
affections,  and  individually  know  that  lioly  thoughts 
dwell  with  joy  and  light,  while  perverse  desire  seeks 
to  hide  its  misery  and  hideousness  in  the  darkness 
which  it  loves.    Hence,  then,  we  discern  why  the 
body  should  be  constituted  as  the  medium  of  both 
painful  and  pleasurable  impressions.    Our  souls  re- 
quire the  stimulus  of  necessity,  that  the  will  itself 
may  be  free.    Good  and  evil  must  be  alternately  fixed 
before  us,  and  felt  by  us  as  infinite  things,  so  to  in- 
struct us  that  we  may  choose  between  them;  not, 
indeed,  according  to  immediate  sensation,  but  accord- 
intr  to  laws  and  principles  founded  on  the  wnll  of 
Omniscience  and  Almightiness.    The  good  pleasure 
of  God,  the  benevolence  of  our  Maker,  revealed  m 
our  own  understandings,  is  the  only  source  of  moral 
decision;  therefore,  the  heroism  of  reason  is  submis- 
slveness.    Were  it  not  that  our  souls  are  to  learn 
dependence  on  spiritual  power,  and  that  our  wiUs  are 
to  be  subdued  and  subjected  in  joyous  obedience  to 
the  All-wise,  our  bodies  might  have  vegetated  like 
plants  rooted  in  the  soil,  nourished  without  care,  and 
bloomino-  in  the  sunshine  or  blighted  in  the  storm, 
without  the  means  of  changing  their  place  or  improv- 
.    ins  their  condition.    But  our  volitions  are  excited  by 
the  states  of  the  body  ;  we  move  the  body,  and  the 
body  moves  us.    The  Supreme  appoints  us  a  place  m 
this  dim  world,  that  we  may  learn  that,  as  the  incon- 
ceivably diminutive  atoms  of  which  our  bodies  are 
composed  are  arranged  under  his  hand  for  our  conve- 
nience, so  any  one  of  them  may,  in  obedience  to  his 
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win,  cause  us  to  suffer  and  to  die  ;  therefore  we  are 
taught,  alilie  by  the  minute  and  the  magnificent,  that 
He  who  brought  us  into  existence  for  his  own  good 
pleasure  can  alone  sustain  us  and  satisfy  our  spirits 
with  the  joys  of  life.    From  Him  we  derive  our 
reason,  from  Him  our  knowledge.    He  who  is  our  life 
is  also  our  light.    He  does  not  awaken  intelligence 
and  enjoyment  only  to  leave  us  to  darkness  and  de- 
spair.   He  speaks  to  us  as  the  God  of  patience  and  of 
hope,  and  by  his  word  Pie  conducts  our  souls  from 
things  earthly  and  dying  to  things  heavenly  and  en- 
during.    In   Him,  therefore,  let  us  trust  without 
wavering;  He  cannot  have  conferred  consciousness 
and  reason  upon  us  but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us 
to  understand  that  his  will  is  our  happiness,  and  that 
in  adoration  we  may  approach  Him,  thus  to  fill  our 
being  for  eternity  at  the  Source  of  power,  life,  love 
and  truth.  ' 

All  the  intellectual  faculties  depend  on  attention 
and  memory,  and  these  on  the  state  of  the  organization. 
Our  ability  to  compare,  and  therefore  to  judge,  con- 
cerning objects  of  sense,  must,  of  course,  be  influenced 
by  the  fitness  of  the  senses  and  their  connexions,  to 
enable  the  soul  to  attend  to  impressions.  This  fitness 
is  not  only  due  to  the  mechanism  of  the  organs  of 
external  sense,  but  also  to  tlie  condition  of  the°  blood, 
the  nervous  power,  and  the  mental  habit. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BLOOD. 

Our  bodies  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  materials 
received  from  without,  which,  being  admitted  into  the 
blood,  are  distributed  with  it  to  every  part  of  the 
system.  In  reflecting  on  this  fact,  the  next  thought 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  question,  —  How  are 
the  blood,  and  the  vessels  through  which  it  circulates, 
first  produced  ?  We  can  only  reply,  that  the  vitalized 
fluid,  in  which  dwelt  the  organizing  principle,  in  a 
suitable  nidus,  and,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
attracted  materials  to  itself,  and  thus  evolved  the 
physical  framework  of  the  human  being.  It  was 
derived  from  the  parent's  blood,  but  the  primal  source 
of  each  individual  must  have  been  from  God  in  the 
direct  creation  of  a  parent  stock.  Hence,  "  each  sire 
begets  his  character  and  kind,"  and  no  creature  pro- 
duces one  of  another  species.  The  process  by  which 
blood  is  formed  from  other  fluid  under  the  influence 
of  life,  may  be  watched  in  the  beautiful  mystery  of 
incubation. 

If  we  would  trace  up  the  formation  of  the  body  to 
its  first  perceptible  rudiments,  we  shall  discover  that 
there  is  something  invisible  and  immaterial,  that  is 
not  acting  within  the  known  laws  of  matter ;  some- 
thing at  work  in  the  living  fluid,  tending  to  form 
a  new  body,  and  of  course  existing  before  that  which 
it  forms. 

This  something  centres  in  a  point,  and  as  its  earliest 
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evidence  produces  a  microscopic  vesicle,  or  cell,  which, 
under  the  formative  influence,  goes  on  to  enlarge  into 
a  perfect  egg,  through  every  part  of  which  the  same 
principle  exists  at  the  same  time,  and  causes  the 
evolution  of  a  specific  order  of  organs,  that  ultimately 
harmonize  and  unite  together,  and  administer  to  the 
consciousness  and  will  of  one  sentient  being.  Poten- 
tially, the  whole  must  dwell  in  the  seed  before  an}' 
part  is  constructed.  The  ancients  named  this  potential 
unity,  which  exists  antecedently  to  organization,  a 
soul ;  and  modern  philosophers  have  failed  to  invent 
a  term  better  fitted  to  express  the  fact  of  a  being 
inherently  operating  to  produce  a  physical  manifesta- 
tion of  itself  in  a  characteristic  form.  We  see  that 
the  process  of  vital  organization  is  not  that  of  de- 
velopment, properly  speaking,  but  of  foi"mation  by  an 
indwelling  energy,  which  operates  in  every  atom  of 
the  egg  at  once  to  the  same  end,  the  completion  of 
a  single  body  consisting  of  many  reciprocal  parts. 
At  any  moment  it  may  die ;  a  sudden  or  considerable 
change  in  its  electrical  state  destroys  the  integrity  it 
holds  under  the  unbroken  influence  of  life,  and  the 
power  which,  under  favourable  conditions,  would  have 
matured  it,  now  leaves  the  abortive  materials  to  decay. 
By  the  closest  study  of  it,  what  do  we  discover  ? 
Not  an  actual  creation,  it  may  be,  but,  as  when  the 
might  of  God  "  sat  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss,  and 
made  it  pregnant,"  the  spirit  of  power  is  here  amidst 
the  elements  of  another  magnificent,  and  yet  minute 
cosmos,  subduing  them  to  its  own  purpose,  that 
through  them,  in  the  order  and  consistency  of  a 
beautiful  series  of  organisms,  it  may  reveal  itself  as 
spirit. 

The  first  visible  germ  of  the  human  body  is  an 
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opaque  spot,  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  witliin  the 
germinal  vesicle  or  egg,  which  is  -gJ^j  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  This  germ  is  the  commencement  of  the 
whole  body.  There  is  something  in  this  germ  which 
attracts  to  itself  the  materials  of  which  all  parts  of 
the  mature  animal  are  formed.  The  germ,  then, 
must  contain  the  power  Avhich  causes  growth,  the 
force  which  ultimately  constitutes  the  power  of  the 
whole  body.  The  development  of  form  is  but  the 
manifestation  of  an  inherent  power,  which  works  out 
the  idea  of  God  in  the  plan  of  each  creature.  Thus 
the  human  germ  cannot  be  perfectly  developed  into 
anything  but  a  human  body.  It  is  the  microscopic 
concentration  of  forces,  which,  under  suitable  con- 
ditions provided  by  the  creative  Tilind,  becomes  the 
full-grown  being.  In  its  first  beginning,  it  is  but  as 
an  atom  of  dust  moved  by  the  breath  of  God ;  in  the 
end,  it  becomes  the  residence  of  a  distinct  spirit, 
capable  of  enjoying  the  attributes  of  the  Infinite. 
These  are  facts,  not  opinions. 

But  we  must  not  confound  the  blind  law,  by  which 
atoms  take  their  places  to  form  organisms,  a  law 
which  is  probably  chemical,  with  the  operation  of  a 
power  consciously  at  work.  Yet  chemical  action  is 
never  accidental  or  fortuitous  ;  it  is  always  acting  to 
an  end,  it  always  means  and  does  something  to  the 
purpose  under  its  circumstances ;  but  we  must  dis- 
tinguish the  forces  employed  in  developing  a  body 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  soul,  from  the  soul  itself. 
In  the  body,  many  forces  are  at  work  together,  under 
a  common  law,  but  the  conscious  being  is  not  mani- 
fested in  it  till  the  end  of  that  law  is  in  some  measure 
fulfilled  ;  for  the  purpose  is  to  prepare  a  body  for  the 
use  of  a  conscious  being.    Find  a  perfect  living  body, 
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and  you  will  find  a  soul  in  it.  But  the  soul  resides 
in  it  without  interfering  with  the  creative  and  forma- 
tive forces,  and  is  not  conscious  of  their  e-xistence 
until  it  finds  that  they  have  been  ordered  to  their 
offices,  and  have  built  up  an  abode  which  it  may 
enjoy,  without  knowing  how  it  was  formed,  or  by  what 
means  it  continues  subservient  to  its  will  and  pleasure. 

We  see,  then,  that  life  is  transmitted  from  the  living 
blood  of  the  parent  to  an  ovum  formed  from  it,  and 
that,  being  thus  endowed  with  a  derived  vitality, 
the  ovum  itself,  under  the  divine  arrangement  of 
materials,  has  the  power  of  a  new  individualism, 
possessing  a  peculiar  state  and  condition  of  those 
qualities  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
ci'eatures.  But  yet  the  character  of  the  new  individual 
is  so  far  modified  by  the  personal  character  of  the 
father  and  mother,  as  to  partake,  in  a  large  measure, 
of  their  moral  and  physical  peculiarity,  with  its  con- 
sequences ;  and  if  the  soul  itself  be  not  propagated, 
still  a  peculiar  bias  is  imparted  to  physical  formation, 
which  favours  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  peculiar 
manners.  As  the  soul  is  certainly  a  substantial  being, 
probably  there  is  no  more  reason  to  question  the  im- 
partation  of  its  qualities  in  generation,  than  those  of 
the  body.  In  both  cases,  existence  is  but  successive 
subsistence,  the  continuation  of  a  life  of  the  same 
kind,  according  to  fixed  principles.  If  there  be  not 
this  actual  propagation  of  the  substantial  being,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  very  images  of  objects  seen,  or 
even  imagined,  are  fixed  like  a  condensation  of  light 
in  the  living  and  thinking  principle,  and  that  their 
impressions  are  concentrated  in  the  germ  as  in  a  focus, 
to  be  again  expanded  in  the  experience  of  the  growing 
progeny. 
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The  blood  is  alive.  This  was  plainly  expressed  in 
the  Bible  more  than  3000  years  before  science  could 
be  assured  of  the  fact,  but  now  there  is  not  any  truth 
in  physiology  more  certain.  The  blood  is  also  life  to 
every  atom  of  our  organization  ;  it  lives  along  each  line. 
By  properties  peculiar  to  itself,  all  the  various  fluids 
of  our  bodies  are  produced  from  it,  and  every  particle 
of  every  bone,  muscle,  membrane,  nerve,  and  vessel 
must  have  existed  as  an  ingredient  of  the  blood,  and 
have  been  conveyed  to  its  appropriate  place,  and  put 
down  and  taken  up  according  to  the  conditions  of  this 
circulating  spring  of  energy  and  nourishment. 

Should  the  blood  cease  to  flow  through  the  brain, 
all  the  senses  would  be  instantly  shut  up,  and  every 
function  speedily  suspended.  And  the  mechanism 
subservient  to  the  will  being  no  longer  obedient  or  fit 
for  use,  by  a  wise  and  benevolent  provision  of  our 
Maker,  all  consciousness  of  the  body  ceases,  and  the 
soul  commences  its  flight  to  other  regions. 

Persons  who  have  heard  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  but  who  have  not  duly  reflected  on  its  nature, 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  it  is  maintained  simply  on 
hydraulic  principles,  the  blood  being  driven  out  by  the 
heart,  as  if  from  a  force-pump,  through  one  set  of 
vessels,  to  be  returned  through  another.  As  far  as  the 
mechanism  is  concerned,  this  is  quite  true,  and  the 
apparatus  is  perfect  for  the  purpose ;  but  something 
more  is  needed.  It  is  found  that  a  dead  fluid  like 
water  will  not  ^pass  through  the  dead  vessels  as  the 
living  blood  passes  through  the  living  vessels ;  it  is 
the  correspondence  of  life  with  life  that  constitutes 
the  circulation. 

Life  prevents  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  per- 
haps suspends  the  attraction  of  cohesion  between  the 
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arteries  and  their  contents,  and  thus  the  circulation 
proceeds  through  the  minute  capillary  or  hair-like 
vessels  with  a  force  and  precision  which  mechanism 
alone  could  never  effect.  There  appears,  indeed,  to 
be  a  constant  tendency  in  the  blood  to  pass  from  the 
arteries  into  the  veins,  irrespective  of  the  action  of  the 
heart,  so  that  this  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  beautiful 
auxiliary  to  the  forces  in  operation  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  every  part  of  the  body  with  the  vital  fluid. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  known  facts  in  connexion 
with  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  we  are  astonished 
at  its  exquisite  adaptation  to  the  numerous  purposes  it 
subserves  in  the  economy  of  life.  I  shall,  however, 
only  refer  to  a  few  points  pi'ominently  important  to- 
wards the  end  I  have  in  view,  which  is  to  present 
evidences,  that,  if  we  would  use  this  world  without 
abusing  it,  we  must  inform  ourselves  concerning  the 
influence  of  physical  agencies  on  the  operations  of  the 
mental  faculties. 

The  blood  while  alive  consists  of  a  clear  liquid, 
holding  suspended  in  it  a  multitude  of  minute  organized 
globules  or  cells,  assuming  diflerent  shapes  or  new 
forms  of  life  under  different  circumstances.  Some  of 
these  have  a  colouring  matter  adhering  to  them,  which 
imparts  the  common  colour  of  the  mass,  although  many 
of  the  cells  are  perfectly  without  colour.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  body  appeal's  to  be  formed  of  these  cells, 
in  the  interior  of  which  exist  molecules,  endowed  with 
an  active  and  independent  life. 

The  largest  of  these  disc-like  cells  in  the  blood  of 
man  is  not  more  than  ^'^o  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
They  are  shaped  like  silkworms'  eggs,  but  they  differ 
in  size  and  figure  in  different  animals.  Notwith- 
standing their  minuteness,  some  parts  of  the  body  do 
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not  contain  the  red  globules  of  the  blood,  the  vessels 
of  those  parts  not  being  large  enough  to  receive  them, 
as  we  see  in  the  eye,  which  requires  to  be  well 
nourished,  and  still  for  the  most  part  to  be  perfectly 
transparent.  Here,  then,  we  observe  that  provision 
is  made  to  arrest  the  red  blood  at  a  certain  point,  while 
the  nutrient  fluid  permeates  everywhere.  If  by  any 
means  the  vital  relation  between  the  blood-vessel  and 
its  contents  be  altered,  then  succeeds  a  change  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  blood  contained  in  it.  Thus, 
we  see  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  eye  causing 
the  white  to  become  red,  and  that  which  should  be 
clear  obscure.  Now,  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
whatever  alters  the  condition  of  a  part  also  alters  the 
sensation  proper  to  that  part. 

Healthy  blood  then  is  the  medium  of  power,  and  its 
regular  distribution  is  essential  to  the  proper  action  of 
every  organ  of  the  body ;  therefore,  everything  that 
interferes  with  the  circulation  so  far  interferes  with 
health,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  harmony  and 
accordance  of  the  instrumentality  by  which  the  mind 
is  associated  with  matter. 

Without  entering  into  the  very  interesting  pecu- 
liarities of  design  by  which  the  vital  current  is  produced 
and  maintained,  w^e  may,  with  advantage  to  our  main 
purpose,  recur  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  blood 
circulates  in  two  sets  of  vessels  —  namely,  arteries  and 
veins,  the  former  conducting  it  from  the  heart,  the 
latter  returning  it  to  that  organ.  We  should,  of  course, 
conclude,  that,  on  returning,  it  had  akeady  fulfilled 
its  chief  office,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  venous 
blood  is  incapable,  of  itself,  of  maintaining  any  func- 
tion, so  that  whatever  disturbs  the  equipoise  between 
the  venous  and  arterial  currents,  and  thus  hinders  the 
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blood  from  undergoing  its  proper  changes,  so  far 
impedes  the  processes  of  life  and  introduces  causes 
tending  to  death,  that  is,  to  the  suspension  of  the 
reciprocal  influences  by  which  life,  chemical  action, 
and  mind  ai'e  held  in  due  relation  to  each  other. 

The  venous  blood  must  become  arterial  before  it  can 
again  be  capable  of  imparting  life  to  the  body,  and  this 
change  it  undergoes  in  the  lungs,  the  lungs  drawing 
on  the  vital  air  for  life. 

Breath  and  life  are  almost  synonymous  terms,  from 
the  fact  that  the  cessation  of  the  one  arrests  the  other 
also ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  separately  consider  the 
phenomena  of  respiration,  as  this  function  is  indis- 
solubly  associated  with  the  changes  of  the  blood,  and 
indeed  with  every  vital  process.  The  grand  object, 
hmvever,  for  which  breathing  is  instituted,  seems  to 
be,  that  oxygen,  and  with  it  heat,  light,  electricity, 
spirit,  should  be  directly  introduced  to  the  circulating 
blood,  and  be  combined  with  its  elements  and  live  in 
the  body  every  where. 

Oxygen  is  the  supporter  of  combustion  and  of  life, 
but  it  is  so  by  entering  into  new  combinations  with  the 
matei-ials  subservient  to  life  and  combustion,  and  there- 
fore it  is  the  cause  of  waste  and  destruction  as  Avell  as 
of  warmth  and  of  vigour.  It  consumes  the  fuel  by 
uniting  with  some  part  of  it,  causing  the  separation  of 
other  parts,  and  producing  an  evolution  of  heat  and 
light,  electricity  and  energy,  while  entering  into  new 
forms.  It  excites  vital  action,  and  thus  exhausts 
while  it  stimulates,  and  therefore  it  demands  a  suc- 
cessive supply  of  aliment  in  order  that  the  act  of 
breathing  may  not  itself  destroy  the  body.  Thus  life 
is  maintained  by  the  cooperation  of  several  influences, 
each  in  itself  calculated  and  tending  to  produce  death. 
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We  see  then,  at  once,  that  He  who  commands  con- 
trarieties, alone  could  thus  balance  opposing  causes  to 
such  just  and  exact  effects.  None  but  Omnipotence 
can  preserve  the  equipoise  of  our  existence.  We  hang 
on  a  breath,  but  it  is  His. 

The  contrivances  for  effecting  the  necessary  inter- 
change between  the  circulating  fluid  and  the  vital  air, 
are  amongst  the  most  wondrous  and  beautiful  of  the 
endless  evidences  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  by 
which  we  are  united  to  the  living  universe.    In  some 
creatures,  as  insects,  the  air  is  circulated  instead  of  the 
blood ;  but  in  man  the  blood  is  caused  to  pass  into  a 
multitude  of  exceedingly  delicate  vessels,  which  are 
involved,  but  still  with  exquisite  order,  in  sponge-like 
bodies,  called  the  lungs.    These  are  penetrated  in  all 
directions  by  fine  tubes,  terminating  in  minute  cells, 
within  which  the  air  is  admitted  at  every  breath,  so 
that  the  blood  and  the  air  are  intimately  mingled,  and 
yet  without  being  actually  mixed,  since  a  membrane 
of  extreme  thinness  continues  between  them  through 
every  mesh  of  the  complicated  and  delicate  network  of 
living  vessels.    In  short,  the  lungs  are  made  up  of 
arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  nerves,  and  a  connecting 
network,  the  fibres  of  which  are  finer  than  those  of  a 
spider's  web,  and  more  beautifully  interwoven  than  the 
most  perfect  lace,  together  with  air-tubes  and  air-cells; 
yet  these  are  all  kept  apart,  though  each  is  essential 
to  the  others,  and  all  are  constantly  exercising  a  re- 
ciprocal influence. 

Half  of  the  heart  belongs  to  the  lungs,  and  is  espe- 
cially constructed  and  endowed  in  relation  to  the 
function  of  breathing.  The  heart,  indeed,  may  be 
properly  described  as  two  hearts  wrapped  up  together, 
and  living  on  their  own  blood.    One  of  these  is  des- 
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tinecl  to  deal  with  the  blood,  which  has  alreadj-  ti-a- 
versed  the  body  and  parted  with  much  of  its  vitality. 
The  venous  blood,  loaded  with  chyle  and  carbon,  enters 
the  right  chambers  of  the  heart,  and  is  thence  dexte- 
rously pushed  forward  into  the  lungs,  there  to  be  revi- 
talized and  rendered  fit  to  furnish  stimulus  and  nou- 
rishment to  the  whole  body.  Most  of  the  blood-discs 
or  cells  have  a  portion  of  colouring  matter  attached  to 
their  exterior.  This  is  said,  by  Liebig,  to  contain  an 
imperfect  oxide  of  iron  when  it  passes  into  the  lungs, 
which  becomes  a  perfect  oxide  while  there.  In  this 
high  state  of  oxidation  the  blood  is  returned  to  the 
left  heart,  which  is  thus  induced  to  contract,  and,  by  a 
marvellous  machinery  of  living  and  sensitive  vessels, 
valves,  and  pulleys,  all  in  sympathy  with  each  other, 
it  is  distributed  to  supply  the  food  of  energy  to  all  the 
framework.  These  few  observations  are  sufficient  to 
teach  us  that  to  breathe  air  deprived  of  oxygen,  or 
containing  it  in  such  combination  as  will  not  allow  its 
proper  action  on  the  blood,  or  to  bi-eathe  air  containing 
anything  Avhich  prevents  the  healthy  changes  of  the 
blood,  or  is  not  promotive  of  comfortable  mental  action, 
is  to  breathe  death. 

Every  oi'gan  is  endowed  with  a  power  of  appropri- 
ating to  itself  whatever  the  blood  may  convey  to  it 
that  is  suitable  to  its  organization  and  function.  As, 
therefore,  the  different  organized  substances  and  fluids 
of  the  body  must  be  supplied  by  the  blood,  it  follows 
that  if  the  blood  be  not  duly  furnished  with  the  proper 
materials,  through  the  digestive  process,  the  blood 
itself  must  be  diseased,  and  thus  become  the  source  of 
disease  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  just  in  proportion  as 
the  blood  may  be  deficient  in  the  elements  demanded 
by  any  part,  or  by  the  whole ;  for  unless  the  chemical 
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peculiarities  of  organism  he  perfect,  both  the  vital  and 
mechanical  functions  will  also  be  defective,  and^  the 
body,  as  a  living  machine,  be  rendered  inefficient. 
These  observations  may  be  aptly  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  those  experiments  which  physiologists,  with 
more  zeal  for  science  than  for  humanity,  have  insti- 
tuted on  the  lower  animals  to  determine  the  effects  of 
different  kinds  of  food  upon  them.    Thus  dogs  fed 
with  food  containing  no  nitrogen  — such  as  sugar,  oil, 
gum,  starch,  &c.— have  been  found  speedily  to  starve, 
notwithstanding  a  good  appetite  and  digestion.  Their 
muscles  waste,  their  secretions  are  morbid,  their  brains 
soften,  their  eye-balls  ulcerate,  in  short,  being  thus 
unnaturally  treated,  they  become  insane,  and  quickly 
die  from  the  depraved  quality  of  their  blood.  But 
this  subject  will  be  better  understood,  if  we  examine 
the  analysis  of  some  particular  part  of  the  body.  We 
will  take  that  important  and  unique  organ  the  brain, 
as  given  first  by  Vauquelin,  and  then  by  Sass  and 
Pfaff.    100  parts  of  it  consist  of — 

According  to  VmqueUn.       j    Accordhig  to  Sass  and  Pfaff. 

Water  80         Carbon   53'4S 

Albumen  '  Hvdrosen 

Wliite  fatty  matter      .  4-53 
Eed  fatty  matter     .  . 
Osmazome  .... 
Pbosphorus  .... 
Acids,  salts,  and  siilpbm- 

Here  we  find  a  number  of  dead  elements  peculiarly 
combined  in  the  composition  of  a  single  living  struc- 
ture. Now  if  the  properties  of  brain,  and  its  fitness 
to  act  as  an  instrument  of  the  mind,  depend,  under 
life  and  spirit,  on  the  presence  and  proportion  of  these 
in-redients,  we  perceive  at  once  our  immediate  de- 
pendence on  Providence  for  daily  food,  of  the  right 
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kind,  in  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  Iiealtli  and  intellect 
as  fiir  as  our  intercourse  with  this  world  is  concerned. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the 
formation  of  thought  is  a  chemical  process;  but  yet, 
as  we  advance  in  our  inquiry,  we  shall  discover  many 
evidences  that  the  minutest  alterations  in  our  physical 
condition  correspondingly  influence  our  mental  state 
—  that  is,  the  manifestation  of  the  soul  in  connexion 
with  the  organs  of  sense.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
heart,  lungs,  brain,  and  blood,  and  all  the  bodily 
apparatus,  are  organised  for  the  soul,  and  that  soul  and 
body  work  together  all  the  days  of  this  life. 

Modern  chemistry  has  been  very  successfully  applied 
to  the  explanation  of  health  and  disease  so  far  as  they 
depend  on  the  supply  and  waste  of  materials ;  and  this 
science  seems  to  have  demonstrated  that  a  large 
amount  of  our  maladies,  both  of  mind  and  body,  is 
due  to  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood.  This 
fluid  contains  at  least  forty  elements,  any  considerable 
deviation  from  the  normal  proportions  of  which  must 
of  course  be  so  far  productive  of  morbid  chano-e.  It 
follows,  from  a  knowledge  of  such  facts,  that,  by  the 
determined  application  of  means  in  keeping  with  the 
known  necessities  of  the  vital  organization,  the  treat- 
ment of  most  diseases  is  now  far  more  certain  than  for- 
merly. As  disease  is  founded  in  nature,  both  as  it 
regards  mind  and  body,  it  can  only  be  met  and  over- 
come on  natural  principles.  Therefore,  he  who  called 
medicine  a  conjectural  art  committed  a  solecism,  since 
if  it  be  an  art  it  cannot  be  conjecture,  for  art  is 
derived  from  a  study  of  nature,  and  is  successful  only 
in  as  far  as  it  conforms  to'  her  unalterable  laws. 
Medical  science,  though  imperfect,  is  certain  and  in- 
fallible, as  far  as  it  is  true ;  but  as  man  is  not  a  mere 
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mixture  of  elements,  medicine  will  always  be  going 
wrong  as  long  as  it  views  man  as  a  body  rather  than  a 
spirit.    If  men  will  patiently  follow  the  teaching  of 
Divine  wisdom,  everywhere  manifest  in  nature  and 
especially  in  revelation,  the  causes  of  health  will  be 
better  and  better  understood,  and  disease  become 
comparatively  rare.    Obedience  to  law,  natural  and 
moral,  physical  and  spiritual,  is  the  only  means  of 
preventing  disordey,  or  of  curing  it.    As  without  the 
Word,  or  God  in  man,  nothing  was  made,  and  as 
Christianity  is  conformity  to  that  Word,  so  it  is  the 
only  religion  of  humanity  and  nature.    It  alone  in- 
culcates the  principles  on  which  we  exist.    It  alone 
brings  within  our  reach  the  required  conditions  of 
mind,  and  enables  iis  to  use  the  whole  cosmos,  as  far 
as  it  pertains  to  us,  for  purposes  both  of  bodily  and 
spiritual  life  and  health.    Godliness  has  the  promise  of 
this  world  and  the  next;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
science  of  life  and  the  art  of  healing  are  best  known 
where  Christianity  is  best  practised  ;  and,  if  we  would 
advance  our  standing  in  any  world,  we  must  take  our 
steps  as  Christians  on  the  broad  principles  of  huma- 
nity in  the  narrow  path  of  righteousness. 

On  reviewing  this  slight  chapter,  it  will  readily  be 
perceived  that  the  health  or  enjoyment  of  every  indi- 
vidual must  depend  on  the  quantity,  quality,  and  regu- 
lar distribution  of  his  blood,  because  this  fluid  is  the 
source  both  of  the  substance  and  the  life  of  every 
organ  of  the  body,  and  therefore  the  medium  through 
which  the  soul  is  kept  in  proper  relation  to  adjacent 
material  existence.  In  exact  proportion  to  the  devia- 
tion from  the  standard  in  its  ingredients,  and  in  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  provided  the  arrangement  of 
or<-ans  be  perfect,  will  be  the  deterioration  of  healtli 
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and  intellectual  capacity ;  for  the  blood  is  designed  to 
preserve  the  machinery  of  life  in  such  a  state  as  may 
best  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  soul  in  its  earthly 
associations.  Truly,  a  spirit  rightly  disciplined  enjoys 
aiiections,  which,  as  they  qualify  him  for  heavenly 
companionship,  will  also  preserve  him  from  moral 
degradation  amidst  the  disorders  of  his  earthly  abode, 
but  yet  it  is  as  if  in  agonising  struggle  against  a  wily 
and  mighty  foe,  that  takes  every  advantage  of  disease 
as  of  breaches  in  the  citadel,  so  as  constantly  to 
distress,  though  he  may  never  conquer.  The  will  of 
a  man  of  God  cannot  grovel,  cannot  succumb.  Since 
he  has,  so  to  say,  looked  into  the  third  heavens ;  the 
thorn  in  his  flesh,  disease,  and  even  death,  are  but 
occasions  of  consummating  his  triumph.  Still,  while 
*  here,  his  working  power  depends  on  the  current  in 
his  veins.  We  are  required,  then,  as  far  as  we  can, 
to  avoid  every  influence  which  may  disturb  that 
pabulum  of  life,  the  blood,  and  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  remember,  that  mental  perturbations  as 
effectually  deteriorate  that  fluid,  as  do  the  more  pal- 
pable agents  which  surround  us,  when  unduly  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  But  if  peace  of  mind  be  essential  to 
health  no  wonder  health  is  rare.  Money  cannot 
buy  it,  and  science  cannot  cultivate  it.  To  have 
wholesome  blood,  favourable  to  happy  thoughts  and 
heavenly  affections,  we  must  live  like  Christians.  We 
may  enjoy  animal  life  with  proper  aliment  and  the 
fine  influences  that  keep  the  machinery  in  motion,  but, 
as  men  breathe  in  eternity  the  air  of  spirits,  the 
imiverse  is  not  enough  to  nourish  us  ;  we  must  feed  on 
truth,  breathe  love,  live  in  the  liiiht  and  warmth  of 
God  as  our  sun  :  in  short,  to  live  to  the  full,  we  must 
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live  in  the  faitli  that  works  with  the  love  that  never 
fails,  and  the  hope  that  blooms  with  immortality.  The 
reception  of  Divine  thoughts  alone  conforms  us  to  the 
Divine  likeness,  and  without  aspiring  after  such 
thoughts  we  are  but  dead  in  spirit,  with  the  life  of  our 
blood  gone.  Let  us  pray,  then,  for  the  faith  that  God 
gives  as  the  life  of  the  just,  and  without  which  man 
dwells  in  death. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  IN  RELATION 
TO  SENSATION  AND  WILL. 

The  human  body  is  constructed  for  mental  purposes, 
for  the  use  of  a  being  possessing  mind.  A  person, 
however,  being  a  unity,  cannot  result  from  the  brain 
and  nerves,  since  these  are  divided  into  many  parts, 
with  many  functions.  It  is  as  absurd  to  say,  as  some 
do,  that  there  are  two  thinking  beings  because  there 
are  two  brains,  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  there  are 
two  agents  because  there  are  two  instruments.  But 
if  mind  can  be  proved  to  be  secreted  from  the  cere- 
brum, like  bile  from  the  liver,  then,  indeed,  minds 
may  be  muhiplied  ad  lihitum,  and  every  new  consci- 
ousness is  a  new  mind.  Facts,  however,  demonstrate 
beyond  controversy  that  the  dual  brain  has  relation  to 
■a  dual  arrangement  of  muscles  and  other  organs  of 
sensation  and  of  action,  in  keeping  with  the  dual  ar- 
rangements of  all  nature.  Without  a  twofold  appa- 
ratus of  nerves  and  muscles  we  could  act  only  by 
spasmodic  jerks,  or  by  being  set  in  motion  by  revolv- 
ing like  the  wheel  insect.  On  the  gracefulness  and 
convenience  of  alternate  action  and  rest,  by  a  wedded 
sympathy  of  parts  in  mutual  relation  to  each  other, 
our  excellence  and  happiness  depend  ;  but  these  would 
be  wanting  without  this  double  arrangement  of  re- 
ciprocal endowments.  All  life  is  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  a  twofold  partnership,  in  which,  like  the 
two  halves  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  action  of  the  one 
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is  essential  to  the  action  of  the  other.    One  leg  bears 
the  body's  weight  while  the  other  advances,  one  hand 
holds  while  the  other  moves,  and  thus  we  get  on,  in  all 
that  relates  to  art,  science,  and  humanity,  by  fellow- 
ship and  co-operation,  in  willing  and  working  with  aU 
our  pairs  of  limbs  and  senses.    When  pressed,  or  im- 
pressed, on  one  side  we  preserve  our  balance,  mentally 
as  well  as  bodily,  by  a  corresponding  action  on  the 
other,  and  will  is  a  reply  to  a  demand.    And,  as  one 
side  of  the  body  is  the  fulcrum,  or  rest,  on  which  the 
other  reposes  in  action,  or  on  which  it  operates  pro 
tempore,  so  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  are  but  as  the 
scales  of  a  balance  held  suspended  by  the  soul,  and 
into  which  it  puts  force  or  weight  of  will,  according 
to  the  impression  to  be  estimated  or  counterpoised. 
All  form  is  visible  use ;  it  relates  to  forces,  and  ex- 
presses fitness.    The  idea  of  either  motion,  growth, 
stability,  or  balance  is  in  every  form,  and  in  man's 
body  all  these  are  united.    Symmetrical  forms  signify 
twofold  action,  poise  and  counterpoise.     We  have 
twofold  brains  that  we  may  balance  ourselves,  our 
thoughts,  and  our  actions.    We  have  sets  of  twofold 
limbs  and  muscles,  that  we  may  walk  and  work  self- 
balanced  upon  our  own  centre.     Thus  pressure  on 
either  side  of  the  brain,  or  any  disease  in  its  structure 
sufficient  to  interrupt  the  current  of  nerve-power, 
causes  paralysis  of  the  limbs  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
of  course,  in  acting  under  such  circumstances,  the  per- 
son so  afflicted  has  a  tendency  to  turn  to  the  palsied 
side,  which  tendency  he  counteracts  by  a  mental  deci- 
sion.   If,  then,  we  find  sufficient  reason  for  a  dual 
brain  in  the  organized  economy,  and  in  the  relation  of 
human  nature  to  the  rest  of  creation,  why,  because  we 
have  two  sides  to  our  bodies,  should  we  imagine  the 
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existence  of  two  tliinking  beings  wrapped  up  in  one? 
All  the  oddities  of  mental  manifestation  can  be  ac- 
counted for  without  running  our  heads  between  the 
horns  of  such  a  dilemma ;  and  as  we  can  have  no 
motive  for  so  doing,  but  from  a  desire  to  reduce  the 
soul  to  a  physiological  result,  so  we  shall  get  no  re- 
ward for  the  vanity  of  our  labour  but  in  the  vexation 
of  our  spirit,  and  the  merited  ridicule  of  those  who  see 
the  pregnant  absurdity  of  representing  a  man  as  con- 
sisting of  two  egos,  —  a  double  personality,  a  divided 
individual ! 

Man's  nervous  system  consists  of  many  parts,  having 
distinct  offices,  but  yet  administering  to  one  grand 
object — namely,  the  subjection  of  living  matter  to  the 
purposes  of  consciousness  and  volition.  As  man  is 
intended  to  occupy  the  commanding  position  among 
the  sentient  existences  of  this  earth,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure to  sympathize  with  every  living  thing,  his  bodilv 
endowments  are  in  keeping  with  all  nature,  while  his 
mental  faculties  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  condition 
of  other  creatures  by  what  he  experiences  in  his  own 
person.  Had  he  not  been  thus  constituted,  all  his 
knowledge  must  have  been  intuitive,  or  directly  im- 
parted by  his  Maker.  If  he  perceived  not  through 
sense,  he  must  have  perceived  through  the  Divine 
Mind,  that  is,  without  instrumentality.  He  stands  at 
the  summit  of  the  scale,  and  measures  the  degrees  be- 
low him,  and  finds  nothing  above  but  the  full  immen- 
sity of  which  his  own  mind  shadows  forth  the  incom- 
prehensible majesty  and  might.  Thus  he  at  once 
apprehends  the  creature  and  the  Creator  ;  and  while 
sustaining  himself  in  reliance  on  the  power  above  all, 
with  becoming  lowliness,  he  stoops  down  to  examine 
the  wondrous  lines  of  wisdom  and  goodness  inscribed 
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on  the  minutest  works  of  Lis  Maker's  hand.  But  the 
most  astounding  of  all  his  studies  is  that  which  is 
most  constantly  pressed  upon  his  notice.  He  sees  and 
feels  that  all  animated  nature  partakes  Avith  himself 
of  those  wondrous  gifts,  perception  and  will ;  and  he 
finds  that  all  vital  formation  is  subservient  to  the 
same  ends,  the  excitement  and  the  fulfilment  of  desire. 
The  variety  of  means  adapted  to  these  purposes  is 
nearly  infinite,  but  having  discovered  that  the  phy- 
siology of  his  own  body  presents  him  with  a  marvel- 
lous combination  of  all  the  specific  differences  which 
distinguish  the  sensorial  organization  of  other  crea- 
tures, he  wisely  directs  his  scrutiny  in  an  especial 
manner  to  this,  because  it  is  more  immediately  con- 
cerned in  his  individual  well-being,  and  endeavours  to 
elucidate  it  by  reference  to  all  he  can  learn  from  the 
structure  of  lower  creatures. 

The  nervous  system  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
the  cerebral,  the  spinal,  and  the  ganglionic.  With 
the  brain  are  connected  thought,  will,  feeling  ;  with, 
the  spinal  marrow,  reflex  or  excited  action  ;  and  with 
the  ganglionic  system,  all  that  is  essential  to  the 
chemistry  of  animal  life.  At  the  base  of  the  brain 
arise  the  nerves  of  smelling,  hearing,  seeing,  and  cer- 
tain others  which  excite  expression  of  the  features, 
which  naturally  act  in  sympathy  with  sensation  or 
states  of  mind.  Hence  emotion  is  most  fully  indicated 
in  the  face.  Besides  the  nerves  of  special  sense  there 
are  forty  pairs  of  nerves  connected  with  the  spinal 
chord,  which  answer  peculiar  and  important  purposes, 
since  in  their  physiology  is  included  all  those  muscular 
operations  which  conduce  to  the  sustentation  of  the 
individual,  such  as  breathing  and  swallowing,  as  also 
those  which  tend  to  perpetuate  the  species.  Dr. 
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jM.  Hall  properly  distinguishes  between  the  spinal 
marrow  and  spinal  chord;  and  he  shows  that  the 
latter  consists  of  the  nerves  of  feeling  or  touch,  pro- 
ceedin"-  by  the  spinal  marrow  to  be  distributed  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  The  spinal  marrow, 
however,  has  nothing  to  do  directly  with  feeling  or 
volition,  since  its  functions  are  those  of  ingestion  and 
expulsion,  which  are  excited  involuntarily.  Dr.  Car- 
penter's view  of  the  subject  will,  perhaps,  assist  us 
the  better  to  understand  it.  He  informs  us  that  each 
spinal  nerve  consists  of  at  least  four  sets  of  fibres. 
These  he  distributes  as  follows  :  — 

"  1.  A.  sensory  bundle  passing  upwards  to  the  brain. 

"  2.  A  motor  set  conveying  the  influence  of  volition 
and  emotion  downwards  from  the  brain. 

"  3.  A  set  of  excitor  or  centripetal  fibres  termi- 
nating in  the  true  spinal  chord  or  ganglion  and  con- 
veying impression  to  it. 

"  4.  A  motor  or  centrifugal  set  arising  from  the 
ganglionic,  and  conveying  the  motor  influence  re- 
flected from  it  to  the  muscles." 

"  Of  these,  the  first  and  third  are  united  in  the 
posterior  or  diff'erent  roots  (i.  e.  those  Avhich  carry 
I  sensation  to  the  brain),  the  second  and  fourth  in  the 
anterior  or  eflferent  roots   {i.  e.  those  which  convey 
motion  from  the  brain)." 

However  clearly  this  statement  may  convey  a  no- 
tion of  nervous  anatomy  to  our  minds,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  idea  of  conveying  motion,  sensation,  and 
volition,  or  their  influences,  to  or  from  the  brain 
througli  the  nerves,  is  thoroughly  at  variance  Avith 
our  consciousness.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  facts 
which  are  proved  with  regard  to  the  different  nervous 
centres,  require  such  figures  of  speech  to  explain 
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them.  Probably  tliey  may  be  better  apprehended  if 
we  regard  the  different  sets  of  nerves  as  imbued  each 
with  a  resident  stimulus  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  is 
put  into  action  by  impression  upon  them,  whether  by 
the  mind  in  volition  or  by  exterior  objects.  As  long 
as  the  integrity  of  any  nerve  of  sensation  allows  it  to 
subserve  the  mind,  by  intimating  the  presence  of  any 
object,  we  have  proof  that  the  mind  is  exercising'  its 
inherent  faculty  in  relation  to  that  nerve,  and  so  also 
with  respect  to  any  motor  nerve.  If  anything  be  ac- 
tually conveyed  through  the  nerves,  it  is  far  more 
consonant  with  all  analogy  to  suppose  that  some  sti- 
mulus is  conveyed  than  to  suppose  that  motion,  sensa- 
tion, and  volition  are  convey  able  ;  for  as  motion  is 
not  matter,  so  neither  are  sensations  and  volition.  The 
brain  and  ganglionic  substances,  or  that  part  of  them 
that  consists  of  cellular  granules,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  apparatus  evolving  the  appropriate  nerve-power, 
and  this  power  exists  in  every  part  capable  of  action 
under  volition,  emotion,  sensation,  or  reflex  influence. 
We  shall,  therefore,  be  more  consistent  and  intelligible, 
if  we  asci'ibe  consciousness  and  discrimination,  volun- 
tary muscular  contraction,  and  every  variety  of  feeling 
to  the  soul  resident  in  the  organism,  and  influenced  and 
operating  through  this  permeating  nerve-power,  rather 
than  in  describing  will  and  sensation  as  something 
traversing  the  nervous  fibrils  from  centre  to  circum- 
ference, or  the  reverse.  In  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject it  is  interesting  to  find  so  many  indications  of  the 
universality  of  electrical  action,  or  something  similar, 
in  the  maintenance  of  organic  function.  From  a  series 
of  experiments  conducted  by  Messrs.  Thilorier  and 
Lafontaine,  they  conclude  that  there'  exists  in  the 
nerves  an  imponderable  fluid  which  may  be  considered 
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as  intermediate  between  the  electric  and  magnetic. 
Like  the  latter,  the  interposition  of  glass  does  not  pre- 
vent its  transmission  ;  and,  like  the  former,  it  may  be 
felt  at  a  distance  through  the  medium  of  copper  wire. 
But  science  must  still  further  elucidate  the  modifica- 
tions of  this  imponderable  fluid,  before  we  can  venture 
to  theorise  concerning  its  influence  on  the  nervous 
system  and  mental  operation. 

We  shall  find  that  the  spinal  system  plays  an  exten- 
sive part  in  our  experience,  and  its  investigation  will 
elucidate  much  that,  under  the  old  divisions  and  doc- 
trines of  the  nervous  system,  was  peculiarly  obscure. 
In  this  we  seem  to  discover  where  the  dominion  of  the 
will  begins  and  ends,  since  here  we  clearly  trace  the 
instrumentality  by  which  the  reflex  physical  functions 
of  animal  life  are  carried  on,  as  distinguished  from  that 
by  which  the  soul  exerts  its  voluntary  influence.  That 
one  set  of  nerves  is  appropriate  to  the  use  of  the  will, 
has  been  proved  by  a  multitude  of  experiments  on 
living  animals,  but  also  quite  as  well,  or  at  least  less 
horribly,  by  disease.    Any  nerve  connected  with  the 
anterior  of  the  spinal  chord  being  divided,  the  will 
can  no  longer  act  througli  that  nerve.    Any  nerve  at- 
tached to  the  posterior  of  the  chord  being  divided,  the 
mind  can  no  longer  perceive  through  that  nerve. 
Hence  the  latter  kind  of  nerves  are  called  nerves  of 
sensation,  and  the  former,  nerves  of  volition.  Eecent 
observation,  however,  has  proved  that  volition  and 
emotion  exercise  a  constant  influence,  even  over  those 
vital  operations  which  we  usually  consider  quite  in- 
voluntary, such  as  breathing.     This  fact  had  been 
acted  on  by  physicians  long  before  the  physiological 
rationale  was  discovered.   They  have  been  accustomed 
to  force  those  persons  who  have  swallowed  large  doses 
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of  opium,  for  instance,  to  walk  about,  and  they  have 
used  violent  means  to  excite  the  action  of  the  will,  be- 
cause they  well  knew  that,  unless  the  mind  was  roused 
to  exertion,  breathing  would  soon  cease.  But  irre- 
spective of  volition,  the  muscles  subservient  to  the  act 
of  breathing  may  be  excited  by  impressions  on  the 
sentient  nerves  ;  thus,  cold  water,  and  other  sudden  or 
powerful  excitants,  occasionally  applied,  rouse  the 
latent  nervous  power,  and  keep  the  blood  in  motion 
until  the  cause  of  vital  depression  be  removed. 

Motion  in  an  animal  gives  us  the  idea  of  the  will 
being  engaged  to  effect  it,  according  to  some  demand 
made  upon  its  feelings.  Every  act  seems  to  imply  an 
intention,  and  we  have  seen  that  will  acts  on  the 
muscles  through  the  medium  of  appropriate  nerves. 
But  the  same  set  of  muscles  may  be  caused  to  contract, 
even  in  the  dead  body;  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  sen- 
sation and  volition  are  not  essential  to  their  action. 
There  is  something  in  the  muscle  and  nerve  ready  to 
act  when  excited  by  a  suitable  stimulus,  and  this  sti- 
mulus is  directed  into  the  muscle  by  the  mind,  or  else 
the  mind  acts  directly  on  the  stimulus  proper  to  each 
part.  Every  visible  action  of  a  voluntar}'-  muscle  looks 
like  a  voluntary  action,  because  the  organism  of  motion 
was  designed  to  obey  will. 

We  hear  and  read  much  of  reftex  action,  but  few 
understand  the  expression.  What  does  it  mean  ? 
The  body  is  made  up  of  pieces  that  act  in  some 
measure  independently  of  each  other.  The  spinal 
chord,  for  instance,  M'ith  its  nerve-stems,  is  like  an 
insect  with  many  limbs ;  and,  what  is  most  wonderful, 
provided  it  be  properly  supplied  with  blood,  it  behaves 
somewhat  like  an  insect,  that  is  to  say,  it  acts  in 
sections  just  as  if  it  lived  and  felt  in  bits.    An  insect 
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may  be  skillfully  divided  into  several  self-acting  parts, 
and  so  by  disease  and  dissection  to  a  certain  extent 
may  the  spinal  system  and  its  connexions  be  divided. 
If  an  insect's  head  be  removed  from  its  body,  its 
different  sets  of  limbs,  or  in  the  case  of  a  serpent  its 
different  ribs  and  joints,  move  just  as  they  would  if 
the  insect  or  the  serpent  were  exercising  volition. 
And  the  excitement  of  one  side  of  the  body  corre- 
spondently  excites  the  other  also.  So  it  is  with  man's 
spinal  and  involuntary  system  ;  it  has  a  life  and 
activity  of  its  own,  which  goes  on  irrespective  of  a 
man's  consciousness,  though  still  it  is  subservient  to 
wiU  when  the  mind  is  active  and  attending  to  the  use 
of  the  limbs.    Such  is  reflex  action. 

Consciousness  and  will  are  both  connected  with  the 
brain,  and  their  influence  on  the  spinal  system  of 
nerves  in  the  human  body  is  eflPected  by  the  substance 
of  the  brain-matter  being  prolonged  into  the  spinal 
chord,  and  mixed  with  its  centre.  Of  course  it  follows 
from  this  fact  that  any  disturbance  in  the  connecting 
nervous  organization,  proportionally  interferes  with 
perception  and  volition.  This  may  be  strongly  illus- 
trated by  experiments  on  the  torpedo.  If  the  brain 
of  this  creature  be  entirely  removed,  it  does  not 
attempt  to  protect  itself,  but  if  the  smallest  portion 
of  brain  be  attached  to  the  spinal  chord  it  perceives 
the  presence  of  any  object  near  it,  and  becomes  not 
only  conscious  of  any  injury,  but  is  able  to  discharge 
its  electrical  battery  the  instant  it  is  touched.  Yet, 
however  sound  the  brain  may  be,  if  the  continuity 
between  it  and  the  nerves  supplying  its  galvanic 
apparatus  be  broken,  it  can  no  longer  excite  it  or 
give  a  shock.  A  very  small  portion  of  brain  is 
sufiicient  for  the  purpose  of  consciousness  and  deter- 
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miiiation,  and  even  the  absence  of  the  entire  brain 
does  not  hinder  the  manifestation  of  will  and  appetite. 
It  is,  however,  necessai-y  that  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  nervous  matter  forming  the  summit  of  the 
spinal  chord,  called  from  its  shape  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, should  be  preserved.    The  connexion  of  this 
substance  with  several  of  the  nerves  is  of  course 
essential,  because  the  consciousness  of  objects,  and 
the  action  by  which  consciousness  is  evinced,  require 
that  the  mental  or  perceiving  powder  should  be  put 
in  relation  to  the  instruments  of  sensation  and  will. 
Some  physiologists,  however,  have  taken  away  the 
brains  of  animals,  slice  after  slice,  until  they  have 
removed  the  whole  apparatus  by  which  the  muscles 
are  actuated  and  the  senses  connected  in  subserviency 
to  the  mind  ;  and  when  they  have  completed  this 
mangling  of  God's  creatures,  finding  that  these  no 
longer  endeavour  to  resent  the  outrage,  the  anatomists 
have  complacently  persuaded  themselves  that  bit  by 
bit  they  have  discovered  the  being  that  felt,  and  pared 
it  all  away  with  the  scalpel.   We  see  from  M.  Flouren's 
experiments,  that  as  long  as  a  single  sense  remained 
intact,  with  its  nerve  in  connexion  with  a  centre  of 
action,  so  long  perception  and  will  were  evinced ;  and, 
surely,  the  existence  of  consciousness  in  any  degree 
as  plainly  proves  the  presence  of  a  conscious  being  as 
if  all  the  instruments  of  speech  aud  reason  were  in 
use,  and  the  suffering  subject  of  experiment  could 
inform  the  groping  dissector  of  all  its  feelings,  aud 
upbraid  him  with  intelligence. 

It  appears  that  the  perceiving  and  willing  principle, 
when  impressed,  operates  upon  a  certain  form  of 
nerve-matter,  which  is  of  a  grey  colour  and  arranged 
in  vesicles  or  little  hollow  grains  in  contact  with  the 
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nerves,  Nvliich  consist  of  a  white  substance,  forming  a 
vast  multitude  of  exquisitely  fine  tubes.  AVe  shall 
perceive  how  slight  a  derangement  in  the  nervous 
apparatus  is  suthcient  to  disturb  its  functions,  when 
we  consider  that  a  nerve-tube  has  a  place  in  almost 
every  visible  hbre  of  the  body,  and  that  it  is  not 
Larger  than  a  silk-worm's  thread,  and  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  foot,  for 
instance,  up  through  the  spinal  chord  to  the  base  of 
the  brain.  Each  nerve-tube  is  distinct  and  isolated, 
never  transferring  its  stimulus  to  another  of  any  kind, 
and  experiments  indicate  that  a  nerve  being  impressed, 
on  any  part  of  its  course,  it  is  equally  affected  through- 
out ;  and  whether  it  be  impressed  at  one  end  or  the 
other  the  sensation  is  the  same.  Thus  a  man  who 
has  lost  his  leg  will  imagine  he  feels  a  sensation  in  his 
toe  whenever  the  nerve  which  was  once  connected 
with  it  is  irritated.  Insanity  may,  in  some  measure, 
be  explained  on  this  principle,  for  actions  similar  to 
those  induced  by  impression  through  the  senses  may 
be  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  brain,  so  that  a  man 
shall  believe  that  he  sees,  hears,  feels,  smells,  or  tastes 
what  exists  only  in  idea.  The  nervous  power  which 
traverses  the  nerve-tube  is  alike  arrested  by  pressure 
on  any  part  of  it.  Some  theorists,  who  proceed  in 
their  visions  beyond  the  region  of  bodily  eye-sight, 
have  propounded  an  explanation  of  nervous  operation, 
which,  as  it  originated  in  an  endeavour  to  explain 
ghost-seeing  in  keeping  with  physiology,  so,  probably, 
it  better  comports  with  tlie  imaginary  than  the  real. 
They  assert  that  a  nerve-spirit  pervades  the  body  and 
acts  as  the  direct  medium  of  connexion  between  the 
soul  and  the  nerves.  Kerncr,  and  other  German 
physicians,  account  for  some  of  the  marvels  of  mes- 
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merism  by  this  intermediiiiu,  wliich,  say  they,  is  tlie 
power  by  which  ordinary  volition,  sensation,  and  per- 
ception are  effected.  Ecstatic  patients  are  reported 
to  have  seen  tliis  nerve-spirit  projected  from  an  am- 
putated limb,  and  occupying  its  place  in  all  the  plump- 
ness of  healthy  proportion,  so  that  as  regards  this 
luminous  fluid  there  was  no  loss,  —  the  spirit-limb,  so 
to  say,  was  still  present.  Since  the  rational  experi- 
ments of  Baron  Von  Reichenbach  are  before  the 
public,  we  dare  not  ridicule  the  ideas  thus  suggested. 
But  still  this  inconceivable  organic  power,  taking  the 
shape  of  the  body,  not  being  demonstrable  to  any  sight 
but  that  of  a  very  sensitive  person  —  a  ghost-seer,  we 
may  be  excused  from  further  reference  to  the  matter, 
as  it  belongs  to  a  department  to  which  we  do  not  yet 
aspire. 

The  nerves  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing currents  of  power,  and  they  are,  in  fact,  circles  of 
tubes  that  have  no  termination,  but  bend  to  return 
upon  themselves,  either  in  loops,  or  by  forming  a 
beautiful  and  continuous  network.  Each  of  these  in- 
conceivably delicate  tubes  is  in  some  part  of  it  invested 
by  the  grey  vesicular  matter  before  mentioned,  and  the 
nervous  energy  of  any  creature  is  generally  in  exact 
ratio  with  the  quantity  of  this  grey  granulated  sub- 
stance in  contact  with  its  nerves,  because,  as  it  appears, 
this  matter  separates  something  from  the  blood,  Avhich 
is  communicated  to  the  nerves,  or  in  some  inscrutable 
manner  energizes  them.  Man  has  a  large  share  of 
this  grey  substance,  and  some  physiologists  assert  that 
he  is  indebted  to  the  greater  development,  and  abun- 
dance of  vascular  brain,  for  his  power  of  maintaining 
attention  in  such  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with  his 
moral  and  mental  superiority,  for  by  the  will  this 
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matter  is  excited  to  convey  stimulus  to  the  nerves  of 
sense,  and  to  the  vokmtary  muscles,  according  to  the 
demand  which  circumstances  may  require. 

M.  Baillanger  has,  however,  shown  that  the  brain 
of  man  has  not  so  much  grey  cerebral  matter  in  pro- 
portion to  the  white  as  many  animals,  and  therefore 
man's  power  of  maintaining  attention  to  ideas  must 
depend  on  some  other  circumstance,  probably  on  the 
fact  that  his  soul  is  altogether  different.  We  shall 
see  the  practical  importance  of  this  subject,  by  con- 
sidering "  the  close  connexion  that  undoubtedly  exists 
between  the  absolute  size  of  the  brain  and  the  in- 
tellectual poAvers  and  functions  of  the  mind."  (Tiede- 
mann.)  The  brain  of  the  uneducated  adult  negro 
resembles  that  of  a  white  educated  child,  and  the  head 
of  the  uneducated  white  person  retains  much  of  the 
child  character,  size,  and  proportion.  Mr.  Owen  found 
that  the  brain  of  an  Irish  labourer  weighed  no  more 
than  the  average  brain  of  a  youth  from  the  educated 
classes  of  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  and  Tiedemann  infers, 
from  the  size  of  the  skull,  that  the  brains  of  our  un- 
civilized British  ancestors  were  about  the  average  size 
of  the  negro's.  Such  facts  strongly  indicate  the  ne- 
cessity of  early  mental  training,  in  order  to  full 
development  of  the  brain,  and  the  general  advance- 
ment of  humanity.  Physiology  is,  in  fact,  a  palpable 
and  visible  logic  in  favour  of  education  as  the  chief 
means  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  improvement.  The 
mind  attains  the  habit  of  attention  to  ideas,  and  steady 
self-control,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  brain 
under  mental  eifort  previous  to  bodily  maturitj\  A 
mind  not  used  to  think  on  principle,  and  not  trained 
to  liabits  of  thought  in  association  with  a  community 
of  thinkers,  like  uncivilized  tribes,  can  make  no  pro- 
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gress,  and  maintain  no  standing,  but  while  com- 
manded and  forced  by  abler  intellect.  An  uneducated 
people  is  fit  only  to  be  ruled  by  despotism,  and  if  not 
enslaved  must  perish.  The  race  that  has  not  a  re- 
ligion that  makes  it  think  and  act  in  daily  respect  to 
great  ideas  and  social  benefits,  is  without  the  means  of 
civilization  ;  and  as  no  religion  but  the  Christian  is 
fully  human,  so  no  other  demands  so  much  thought. 
In  short,  Christianity  alone  fully  educates  humanity, 
and  binds  man  to  man,  and  man  to  God,  because  it 
alone  opens  the  works  and  word  of  God  for  man. 

All  the  nerves  together  form  four  systems  —  sen- 
sation, voluntary  motion,  reflex  action,  and  that  which 
unites  the  whole  body  in  the  processes  of  nutrition, 
growth,  decomposition  and  recomposition,  and  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  animal  life,  irrespective  of  volition 
and  sensation. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  first  pointed  out  the  respiratory 
centre  of  nervous  power,  but  it  is  now  disputed  whe- 
ther this  should  not  be  included  in  the  cranio-spinal, 
excito-motor,  or  reflex  system.  Its  importance  in  the 
economy  cannot  be  overlooked,  for,  on  ceasing  to 
breathe,  we  die.  That  the  sympathetic,  or  ganglionic 
system,  bears  some  direct  relation  to  each  of  the 
others,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  communicates 
with  all  the  nerves.  It  is  also  probable  that  a  minute 
network  of  sympathetic  nerves  accompanies  every 
artery  of  the  body  ;  and  it  is  known  that  all  the  vis- 
cera receive  energy  from  the  sympathetic  alone ;  but 
yet  these  are  all  influenced,  to  a  great  degree,  by  the 
emotions  of  the  mind. 

The  nerves  are  thus  divided  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, and  the  study  of  comparative  neurology  fully 
warrants  the  division,  because,  in  function,  they  are 
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proved  to  be  perfectly  distinct.  Yet  the  framework 
of  the  human  body  being  constituted  more  especially 
in  relation  to  the  requirements  of  the  soul,  we  find 
that  every  department  of  our  nervous  structure  is 
associated  more  or  less  with  mental  phenomena,  and 
so  connected  that  no  part  can  be  much  disturbed  with- 
out interrupting  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  and  inter- 
fering with  our  happiness  as  rational  creatures.  On 
carefully  reviewing  the  distribution  of  the  nervous 
system,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
this  marvellous  apparatus  is  constructed  as  a  medium 
of  action  to  some  invisible  being  ;  for  it  is  certain  we 
feel  and  act  through  it.  That  which  feels  and  acts 
must  be  distinct  from  the  body,  unless  the  body  itself 
feels  and  acts  ;  but  in  as  far  as  it  possesses  a  distinct 
organization  of  nerves  for  distinct  pui-poses,  as  feeling, 
and  motion,  and  sympathy  ;  and  as  all  the  body  does 
not  act  together  in  feeling  and  willing,  it  is  manifest 
that  something  besides  the  body  must  be  engaged  in 
feeling  and  willing,  for  that  which  wills  is  the  same  as 
that  which  feels  ;  but  the  organization  subservient  to 
these  ends  is  different,  therefore  the  organization 
neither  feels  nor  wills.  And  if  that  which  feels  and 
acts  with  various  organs  be  the  same,  then  that  must 
be  an  individual  being,  or  otherwise  it  could  not  pos- 
sess imity  under  diflFerent  states,  and  be  the  same  both 
in  feeling  and  in  acting.  Moreover,  as  the  bodily 
senses  and  organs  constitute  one  body,  and  that  one 
body,  in  all  its  multitudinous  parts,  is  enjoyed  by  an 
indivisible  being  distinct  from  it,  and  which  we  call 
the  soul,  then  the  body  must  either  have  been  formed 
for  it  or  it  for  the  body.  If  the  soul  was  formed  for  the 
body,  then  on  the  death  of  the  body  it  is  no  longer 
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needed,  and  both  perish  together  ;  but  if  the  body  was 
formed  for  it,  then,  if  a  body  be  required  to  fulfil  the 
purposes  of  its  existence  hereafter,  another  will  be 
provided  for  it.    But  some  say  that  the  thinking,  will- 
ing, acting  being  is  a  production  of  the  body,  and 
therefore  with  it  ceases.    Even  this,  however,  does 
not  logically  follow.    Still,  casting  this  aside,  they 
must  conclude  that  the  organized  congeries  of  infinite 
fibres  and  cells,  called  the  body,  has  produced  an  indi- 
vidual being  out  of  its  complicated  self,  a  being  with- 
out organs  or  elements,  as  the  secretion  of  many  organs 
and  many  elements.     Troic  they  this  as  their  truth? 
Then  we  must  leave  them  to  whatever  consolation  their 
faith  may  afford  them.    But  if  they  only  assert  what 
they  do  not  quite  heartily  believe,  then  let  them  get 
what  good  they  can  from  their  inverted  assumption. 
Disputation,  however,  is  an  irksome  and  thankless 
employment,  and  scarcely  answers  the  purpose  of  con- 
viction ;  because  the  mind  naturally  sets  up  its  own 
old  defences  whenever  its  prejudices  are  attacked  ;  but 
the  quiet  review  of  facts  is  according  to  the  Divine 
method  of  instructing  us,  and  therefore  we  will  ad- 
vance in  our  endeavour  better  to  understand  the  intri- 
cacies of  our  being  by  farther  insights  and  observa- 
tions concerning  our  compound  nature.    It  is  enough 
for  us  to  conclude  that  consciousness  is  associated 
with  the  source  from  whence  all  the  various  currents 
of  power  permeating  the  body  derive  their  supply, 
since  the  mental  emotions  influence  the  regulation  of 
life  and  nervation,  and  are  themselves  impressed  and 
determined  by  conditions  of  the  blood  and  nervous 
system     The  action  and  reaction  between  mind  and 
body  are  incessant,  since  there  is  not  a  moment,  either 
in  our  waking  or  sleeping  experience,  when  the  nerves 
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are  not  agitnted  by  ideas,  or  ideas  modified  by  the 
state  of  the  nerves. 

If  we  woukl  study  the  organization  of  the  brain  in 
the  manner  of  phrenologists,  we  find  an  impediment 
to  our  reception  of  their  demarcation  of  fliculty,  from 
the  circumstance  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any 
distinct  organs  such  as  their  system  implies,  all  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain  are  manifestly  adjusted  with 
especial  regard  to  motion  and  sensation.  The  moti- 
ferous  fibres  are  ramified  along  the  whole  of  the  convex 
and  upper  part  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  ;  and  the 
sensiferous  fibres  expand  in  contact  with  the  grey 
matter  over  the  whole  of  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain.  The  extremities  of  the  motiferous  column  are, 
in  fact,  covered  by  the  expanded  layers  of  the  sensi- 
ferous column,  intermixed  with  the  grey  substance  on 
the  convolutions.  We  see,  then,  that  the  entire  mass 
of  brain  is  constructed  with  evident  regard  to  action 
and  sensation,  or  will  and  perception. 

No  especial  organs  appear  to  be  required  to  give  us 
a  sense  of  pleasure  or  pain,  except  such  as  are  essen- 
tial to  the  impression  of  objects,  or  the  sensation  pecu- 
liar to  any  part.  Thus  fear  is  excited  by  any  object 
with  which  the  mind  has  been  accustomed  to  associate 
the  idea  of  danger  ;  and  the  other  passions  and  af- 
fections are  excited  in  like  manner,  according  to  men- 
tal habit  or  association  ;  for,  in  fact,  all  our  passions, 
properly  speaking,  are  acquired,  our  bodily  appetites 
being  of  course  instinctive.  We  never  desire  what  is 
unpleasant,  and  never  shun  what  Ave  enjoy.  When 
morally,  that  is,  rationally,  persuaded  of  the  impro- 
priety of  any  act  because  incompatible  with  our  wel- 
fare, we  lose  our  delight  in  it  so  long  as  we  so  think, 
however  agreeable  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  I 
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dwell  on  this  subject  merely  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  importance  of  proper  education  ;  under- 
standing that  term  to  signify  the  use  of  the  senses  on 
suitable  objects,  under  moral  restrictions.    The  whole 
nervous  system  must  be  trained,  if  we  would  render 
it  subservient,  in  the  best  manner.    We  must  learn 
the  laws  of  God  in  nature  and  in  revelation,  and  obey 
them,  if  we  would  be  blessed.    We  must  act  as  well 
as  think.    But  too  much  bodily  action  impedes  the 
power  of  thinking,  and  bodily  inaction  causes  mental 
weakness  ;  so  that  a  due  exercise  both  of  muscle  and 
of  mind  is  what  we  are  to  aim  at,  in  order  to  employ 
our  faculties  advantageously.    We  have  a  medium  of 
impression,  with  means  for  supplying  nervous  energy 
to  the  muscles  ;  but  both  orders  of  nerves  belong  to  a 
being  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  think  on  the  ideas 
excited  by  sensation,  and  in  consequence  also  to  will, 
and  to  act  through  the  body.    It  is  evident,  from  this 
constitution  of  mind  and  nerve,  that  a  healthy  state  of 
either  can  only  be  maintained  by  being  afforded  ap- 
propriate exercise.    If  one  set  of  nerves,  say  those  of 
the  senses,  be  engaged  too  long,  as  in  monotonous 
labour,  it  must  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  reflective 
powers  ;  and  though  a  man  thus  occupied  may  become 
as  acute  as  a  savage  in  his  limited  department,  in  the 
use  of  his  senses,  he  is  likely  to  possess  only  the  dis- 
position of  a  slave,  unless  some  strong  moral  truth 
which  toil  cannot  obliterate  has  grown  up  in  his  heart 
from  infancy.    But  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  early  training  into  the  facts  of  religious 
faith,  must,  under  such  circumstances,  necessarily  be- 
come mentally  indolent  and  incapable  of  acting  for 
their  own  futurity,  except  under  brutal  impulses,  the 
stimulus  of  appetite,  or  the  persuasions  of  the  whip. 
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Anil  tliis  is  the  state  to  which  some  men,  without  in- 
tending it,  reduce  their  brethren  by  forcing  them  to 
exhaust  their  entire  energies  in  producing  wealtli  for 
their  employers  ;  for  thus  they  must  be  deprived  of 
mental  and  moral  education,  that  is,  of  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  durable  riches  of  a  human  soul. 

Many  phrenologists  write  as  if  they  deemed  an  organ 
capable  of  desiring  its  own  gratification.  Desire  is 
never  felt  without  an  excitation  of  organism,  but  then, 
the  individual  being,  that  is  conscious  of  impression, 
not  the  instrument,  is  the  subject  of  desire  and  grati- 
fication. Will  is  not  the  action  of  an  organ,  but  of 
the  soul ;  and  although  the  habitual  indulgence  of  a 
passion  promotes  the  development  of  that  part  of  the 
nervous  system  called  into  action,  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  full  development  shall  lead  to  its  full  exercise 
— far  otherwise,  —  mind  has  a  restraining  as  Avell  as  an 
exciting  power.  Even  according  to  phrenologists,  the 
large  destructiveness  of  Spurzheim,  for  instance,  was 
controlled  by  his  moral  habits  or  associations ;  and 
yet  many  a  man  with  larger  moral  organs  (to  speak 
phrenologically),  and  less  destructiveness,  has  been  a 
murderer.  What  does  this  prove  ?  Certainly  not  that 
a  man's  moral  character  is  decided  by  the  balance  of 
his  brains,  but  by  the  state  of  his  soul  as  regards 
knowledge  and  affection.  Ignorance  and  evil  habit 
are  not  measured  by  the  callipers  : 

Dark  thoughts  and  deeds  to  darkcn'd  minds  belong  ; 
He  cau't  live  riglit  whose  faith  is  in  the  wrong. 

There  is  but  one  willing  power,  however  numerous 
may  be  the  objects  which  excite  it ;  and  all  that  is 
necessary  to  call  the  will  into  action  with  regard  to 
any  object,  is  merely  that  it  be  furnished  with  organs 
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of  sense  through  which  the  soul  may  attend  to  it ;  the 
same  organization  being  employed  in  attending  to  every 
variety  of  object,  according  as  it  may  be  visible,  audi- 
ble, tangible,  so  that  an  especial  organization  for  every 
kind  of  sentiment  and  affection  can  scarcely  be  de- 
manded, since  it  is  not  organization  which  confers 
sentiment,  but  the  soul  itself  that  experiences  it  in  the 
use  of  the  senses,  according  to  association  and  its  innate 
properties.  Thus,  with -the  very  same  order  of  organs, 
one  man  loves  what  another  hates,  not  because  the  one 
is  better  formed  for  hating  than  the  other,  but  because 
their  mental  habits  are  opposed  in  consequence  of  dif- 
ferent associations.  For  the  same  reason,  a  man  may 
avoid  to-day  that  he  eagerly  sought  yesterday,  not  be- 
cause his  organs  are  altered,  but  because  some  fact  or 
fancy  has  modified  his  impressions— he  has  the  same 
brain,  but  different  knowledge. 

The  rational  soul  is  never  practically  divisible  into 
three  parts,  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual,  for  all  our 
conscious  voluntary  acts  involve  all  these  divisions. 
Man  submits  to  impulse  or  resists  it  according  to  the 
character  of  his  knowledge  and  moral  conviction.  Un- 
less mad,  drunk,  or  idiotic,  he  always  acts  as  a  moral 
agent,  being  influenced  by  circumstances,  just  as  they 
niay  comport  with  his  necessities,  and  with  his  acquired 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  We  think  luith  brain  in  this 
world,  but  the  brain  itself  neither  thinks,  feels,  nor 
wills.  By  its  multiplied  doubleness  it  enables  us  to  do 
great  marvels  and  to  accomplish  what  seems  impossible, 
two  things  at  the  same  time,  to  will  and  attend  in  re- 
spect alike  to  the  organism  of  appetites,  emotions,  and 
thoughts. 

The  study  of  the  nervous  system  aids  us  to  discover 
the  extent  of  man's  responsibility. 
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1.  He  has  nerves  that  act  in  a  reflex  and  automatic 
manner,  as  in  the  consent  of  the  organs  to  outward 
impression,  by  which  they  act  in  accordancy  and  in 
pairs  irrespective  of  the  will.  If  the  nerves  and  mus- 
cles were  not  thus  prepared  to  act  without  our  fore- 
thought, we  should  be  forced  to  spend  our  lives  in 
nothing  else  but  studying  how  to  move  ;  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  manner  of  movement  and  the  means  are 
prepared  for  us,  and  we  automatically  obey  impres- 
sions in  a  reflex  manner  in  all  our  habitual  actions; 
but  yet  when  our  attention  is  called  to  them,  we  can 
alter  and  control  them  to  our  purpose. 

2.  We  possess  a  nervous  system  of  a  purely  animal 
kind,  belonging  to  the  bodily  appetites.  These  we 
must  feel,  and  to  a  certain  extent  obey,  whether  we  will 
or  not  ;  for  on  them  depends  the  continuance  of  our 
bodily  existence,  and  they  are  the  stimulants  of  our 
moral  faculties.  All  sensation  is  involuntary,  and  so  is 
the  disposition  to  act  which  arises  from  it,  and  so  are 
the  memory  and  association  pertaining  both  to  sensa- 
tion and  the  excitement  and  emotion  attending  it. 

3.  We  have  a  superior  brain,  which,  though  con- 
nected with  the  lower  nerve-systems  by  the  nerve- 
chords,  and  therefore  so  far  influenced  by  them,  is  yet 
so  organized  as  to  be  capable  of  being  ruled  by  mind 
and  rational  motives.  By  this  higher  brain,  as  the 
direct  medium  of  the  soul,  we  can  think,  feel,  and  act 
on  principle,  or  according  to  the  intellectual  faith  or 
conviction  in  which  we  have  been  trained.  Hence  we 
see  that  man  is  responsible  up  to  his  ability  to  reason, 
or  according  to  the  light  in  his  conscience  and  his 
ability,  by  constitution,  instruction,  and  habit,  to  govern 
and  regulate  the  lower  natures  within  his  body.  What- 
ever hinders  the  soul  from  acting  according  to  reason- 
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able  intention  so  far  removes  liis  responsibility.  Thus 
a  man  suffering  from  St.  Vitus's  dance  is  to  be  pitied, 
not  blamed,  for  his  disordered  actions,  for  they  are  re- 
flex and  involuntary.  So  a  man  with  diseased  appetite 
and  disordered  sensations  is  not  to  blame,  except  so  far 
as  he  consents  to  them  against  his  reason.  And  a  man 
whose  brain  is  unfit  for  the  soul  is  an  object  of  highest 
pity,  however  violent  and  unreasonable  his  conduct. 
In  short,  God  alone  can  judge  man,  for  God  alone 
knows  how  far  the  body  is  so  balanced  that  the  spirit 
is  free  to  determine  its  own  volitions  and  actions.  If 
sin  were  not  a  bodily  inheritance  we  should  not  only 
be  condemned,  but  beyond  redemption.  But  we  now 
can  triumph  over  temptation  as  long  as  we  can  will 
and  pray  for  the  promised  Divine  assistance ;  and  that 
we  always  need,  for  sin  and  disease  are  so  prevalent 
and  so  combined  that  the  true  physician  is  the  uni- 
versal Saviour. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

LIFE,  IRRITABILITY,  AND  SENSIBILITY. 

When  we  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  creation, 
by  inquiring  into  the  causes  in  operation  by  which  the 
wondrous  existences  of  this  diversified  world  are 
evolved,  we  seem  to  look  into  darkness,  and  our  en- 
deavours to  see  excite  in  our  imaginations  a  false  light, 
which  deceives  and  confounds  us.    There  are  deep 
recesses  in  the  temple  of  nature,  which  the  feeble  flame 
kindled  by  man  upon  her  altars  serves  rather  to  indi- 
cate than  to  illumine.    The  shekinah  of  its  builder 
and  Lord  must  return  ere  that  temple  shall  be  filled 
with  appropriate  light,  and  be  revealed  in  all  its  mag- 
nificent beauty.    At  present,  we  behold  but  a  little  of 
the  outline  and  superficies  here  and  there ;  and  all  we 
can  discern  only  suggests  the  vastness  of  the  design, 
the  perfection  of  the  finish,  the  wisdom  of  the  details  ; 
and  although  we  discover  enough  to  fill  our  souls  with 
awe  and  adoration  at  the  manifest  evidences  of  Divine 
skill  and  benevolence,  the  impressions  of  the  Almighty's 
hand  are  like  hieroglyphics,  the  meaning  of  which  we 
may  not  yet  interpret.    These  thoughts  ai-e  rather 
poetical  than  scientific ;  but  poetry  and  science  are 
more  nearly  related  than  we  generally  suppose,  since 
the  confines  of  the  science  are  surrounded  with  mys- 
tery, some  conception  of  which  the  mind  naturally 
endeavours  to  express,  and  therefore  imagination,  as 
becomes  her  ofiice,  beguiles  us  with  fancies  and  fic- 
tions when  reason  fails  to  enjoy  truth. 
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But  the  poetry  of  truth  itself  is  realized  in  human 
form  ;  and  the  body  of  man,  like  the  universal  temple 
not  made  with  hands,  is  a  type  of  the  Divinity  that 
breathed  it  into  being.  It  exists  rather  to  excite 
wonder  and  adoration  than  to  be  understood  ;  for  as  in 
the  heavens  the  further  we  penetrate  the  more  stu- 
pendous is  the  vision  we  behold,  so  in  studying  this 
microcosm,  instead  of  corapreliending  its  structure,  the 
mind  is  carried  beyond  its  own  depth  by  every  attempt 
to  fathom  or  explain  what  it  sees,  and  we  lose  ourselves 
in  the  profundities  of  thought,  while  contemplating 
even  the  first  and  most  familiar  facts  that  present 
themselves  in  our  physiology. 

Life,  irritability,  sensibility  —  what  are  these  words 
but  the  names  of  Ciualities  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand, and  which,  like  the  term  gravitation,  as  em- 
ployed by  Newton,  express  the  complex  notion  con- 
nected with  certain  phenomena  which  we  refer  to 
occult  causes,  since  we  know  not  how  otherwise  to 
explain  or  even  express  them  ? 

The  nomenclature  of  science  is  but  a  mode  of  mask- 
ing ignorance ;  and  we  need  not  wonder  at  this,  since 
all  human  knowledge  terminates  in  abstractions,  as  if 
to  intimate  that  this  life  is  to  furnish  us  with  objects 
the  meaning  of  which  we  must  wait  for  the  next  life 
fully  to  discover.  Nevertheless,  facts  are  before  us, 
and  it  is  for  us  to  treasure  them,  as  they  must  form 
the  commodity  of  our  minds,  the  wealth  of  our  reason. 
The  facts  which  force  us  to  adopt  the  words  life,  irri- 
tability, and  sensibility,  to  express  what  is  common  to 
them,  are  of  great  interest,  beauty,  and  importance, 
and  therefore  our  attention  to  a  few  of  them  will  be 
abundantly  rewarded. 

The  living  body  is  endowed  with  power  to  reduce 
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the  elements  congenial  to  its  nature  into  its  own  sub- 
stance. But  the  very  existence  of  this  animated 
structure  required  that  some  agency  should  have  been 
at  work  anterior  to  those  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments which  we  call  organization.  This  pre-existing 
agency  is  life.  This  cannot  be  a  chemical  property, 
nor  tiie  result  of  chemical  atSnities,  since  elementary 
action  is  opposed  to  it ;  but  it  is  a  power  which  modi- 
fies the  laws  of  matter  to  form  specific  organisms  and 
maintain  them  in  activity.  All  living  beings  are  the 
oiTspring  of  otlier  living  beings  ;  and  all  we  know  of 
life  is,  that  it  subjects  dead  matter  to  new  influences, 
and  causes  it  to  assume  specific  forms,  to  promote 
growth  and  motion,  and  to  resist  decay.  We  see 
that,  as  Coleridge  says,  "  every  rank  of  creatures,  as 
it  ascends  in  the  scale  of  creation,  leaves  death  behind 
and  below  it."  The  greatest  tenacity  of  organic  life 
does  not,  however,  belong  to  the  highest  order  of 
creatures,  for  we  find  that  reptiles  possess  it  in  a 
larger  degree  than  man.  Even  some  animalculos  enjoy 
a  life  which  is  destroyed  with  vastly  more  difficulty 
than  that  of  more  complicated  beings.  Thus  the 
vibrio  tritici,  which  causes  the  ear-cockle  in"  Avlieat, 
may,  it  is  said,  be  kept  for  many  months  in  a  dry  and 
apparently  dead  state,  and  yet  on  being  moistened  it 
will  revive,  and  its  long-enfeebled  vital  functions  be 
renewed  in  all  their  pristine  vigour.  If  man,  then, 
holds  a  nobler  life  it  is  not  that  of  his  body. 

We  shall  understand  the  term  life  the  better  if  we 
reflect  a  little  on  the  difference  between  a  living  and 
a  dead  body.  First,  we  observe  that  living  bodies 
need  aliment,  and  convert  it  into  their  own  substance  ; 
and  next  we  see  that  they  are  subject  to  certain  laws 
which  regulate  their  action  and  rest.    The  leaves  and 
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branches  of  a  sensitive  plant  shrink  from  the  toucb, 
but  on  being  too  frequently  approached  this  delicacy 
departs.    Like  an  ill-placed  mind,  it  seems  to  lose  its 
modesty  amidst  rude  associates.  Poetical  comparisons, 
however,  contain  only  metaphoric  trutli.    The  habit 
of  exposure  blunts  the  fine  feelings  of  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  sensibility  of  the  body,  but  the  sensitive  plant 
requires  only  rest  to  restore  the  contractile  power 
which  resides  in  the  joints  of  its  leaves  and  leaf- 
stems,  in  order  to  be  as  sensitive  as  ever.    The  same 
thing  happens  with  regard  to  different  parts  of  our 
bodies;  for  example,  the  heart,  which  acts  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  blood,  and  then  pauses,  and  then  agam 
contracts;  and  this  alternation  of  action  and  rest  is 
repeated  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  times  a  day. 
If  the  heart  be  removed  from  the  body,  it  will  contmct 
and  leap  up  when  stimulated.    If  excited  too  rapidly 
or  too  strongly,  it  soon  loses  this  power  ;  but  if  allowed 
due  intervals  of  rest,  it  continues  susceptible  a  con- 
siderable time.    This  power  of  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  appropriate  stimuli  is  called  irritability. 
There  is  an  irritability  peculiar  to  each  organ  of  our 
bodies;  and  the  balance  of  the  whole  system,  the 
harmony  between  its  parts,  depends  on  the  proper 
action  and  rest  of  each,  because  although  each  has  a 
sort  of  individuality  of  office  and  function,  yet  all 
sympathize  together  under  the  influence  of  one  per- 
vadin-  power.    The  whole  body  has  the  same  hfe, 
and  therefore  it  needs  a  rest  that  shall  enfold  in  its 
embrace  all  parts  equally.    This  we  find  in  natures 
eentle  nurse,  sweet  sleep,  on  whose  soft  bosom  the 
tone  of  wearied  life  is  restored,  and  irritability  or  the 
energy  of  the  active  muscular  system  again  prepared 
for  use. 
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Of  this  in'itability  we  are  not  conscious — it  exists 
irrespectively  of  feeling,  because  sensation  arises  from 
the  presence  of  something  superadded  to  organism, 
and  implies  a  mind  that  uses  it.  Thus  we  obtain, 
even  in  the  roughest  sketch  of  our  physical  being,  the 
knowledge  of  important  facts  :  lirst,  that  organiza- 
tion is  induced  in  matter  by  a  living  principle;  next, 
that  irritability  is  added  to  organization ;  and  then 
that  sensibility  is  added  to  irritability  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  require  the  occasional  withdrawal  of  the  mind 
from  its  action  on  the  body  in  sleep. 

Health  may  be  destroyed  by  whatever  disorders  the 
common  life  of  the  body,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  the 
blood.  The  blood  is  disordered  by  whatever  unduly 
affects  tire  irritability  or  impressibility  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  or  alters  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves.  There 
are  two  direct  modes  of  influencing  the  condition  of 
life,  and  so  of  affecting  the  whole  machinery  of  vital 
function,  —  1,  by  the  mind,  and,  2,  by  agencies  ope- 
rating physically  on  the  blood.  In  order  to  prevent 
or  remove  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  mind  so 
far  tranquil,  and  so  far  to  avoid  whatever  may  disturb 
the  brain  and  nerves,  as  that  there  may  be  due  rest. 
There  is  no  renewal  of  vital  power  but  in  rest.  The 
action  and  reaction  between  the  mind  and  the  blood 
is  incessant,  because  the  life  is  for  the  mind  and  the 
mind  uses  the  life.  Hence,  whatever  interferes  with 
health  also  interferes  with  the  mental  functions  through 
irritability  and  sensation,  and  therefore,  also,  with  the 
regular  order  of  action  and  repose.  Lost  health  is  not 
restored  but  by  restoring  the  balance  between  the 
muscular  system  and  the  nervous,  for  on  this  balance 
the  orderly  distribution  and  changes  of  the  living  and 
life-giving  blood  depend. 
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As  the  animated  macliinery  is  constructed  to  be  tbe 
medium  of  conveying  impressions  to  the  mind,  and 
also  to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  its  actions  ;  and  as 
every  part  of  the  body  possesses,  not  only  an  organiza- 
tion, but  also  a  mode  of  sensation  peculiar  to  itself; 
it  is  evident  that  whatever  tends  to  alter  the  condition 
of  any  organ  will  affect  our  mental  well-being  accord- 
incrly.     The  perceiving  and  controlling  agent,  the 
soul,  will  be  interfered  with  just  in  proportion  as  the 
part  disordered  may  be  more  or  less  immediate  y 
subservient  to  sensation  and  will.    Here  we  should 
remember  that  the  organization  which  during  health 
exercises  its  functions  without   our  consciousness, 
during  disease  frequently  becomes  the  seat  of  much 
sufFertn<r .,  for  as  there  is  a  mode  of  feeling  peculiar  to 
each  structure,  so  whatever  disturbs  the  fine  arrange- 
ment of  nerves  in  it  will  cause  the  feeling  of  that  part 
to  be  changed.    Thus,  a  tendon  or  ligament  may  be 
cut  or  burned  without  exciting  sensation,  but  the 
purpose  of  such  parts  being  to  bind  the  frame  firmly 
toc-ether,  they  are  endowed  with  a  property  of  feehng 
which  gives  us  warning  of  danger  whenever  they  are 
subjected  to  a  force  which  may  tear  them.    By  disease 
each  part  becomes  liable  to  its  owm  pecuhar  kind  ot 
pain.  We  have  learnt  some  of  the  secrets  of  our  physi- 
ology from  the  cruelty  of  tyrants,  who,  ingenious  in 
the  discovery  of  torments,  have  been  accustomed  to 
invent  new  methods  of  producing  pain  in  a  manner 
appropriate  to  every  part  of  the  body.    By  hunger, 
thirst,  heat,  cold,  nakedness,  foul  air,  damp  cells,  by 
partial  suffocation,  by  impalements,  by  breaking  on 
the  wheel,  or  by  thumb-screws,  iron  boots,  or  racks  ot 
some  kind,  they  have  delighted  to  agonize  those  who, 
in  the  manfulness  of  their  trust  in  a  higher  power, 
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defied  the  despotism  of  malevolence.  But,  blessed  be 
God,  He  has  made  the  soul  callable  of  victory  over  all 
pain.  Torment  itself  induces  a  reflex  action  which 
substitues  enjoyment.  Tiiat  which  suffers  is  superior 
to  the  nerve  through  which  it  suffers ;  it  can  alter 
impression  by  the  force  of  desire,  and,  under  motives 
which  derive  tlieir  power  from  a  might  above  the 
body,  can  obtain  good  from  evil. 

"When  the  mind  is  excited,  the  effects  are  felt  in  the 
body  according  to  the  local  tendency  or  state  of  any 
part  at  the  time  of  the  emotion.  Thus,  some  feel  the 
evil  consequences  of  undue  excitement  in  the  liver,  by 
bilious  disorder,  others  in  the  heart,  by  palpitations, 
others  in  the  head,  others  in  the  spinal  chord,  and  so 
forth. 

In  short,  many  of  the  anomalies  of  sensation  in 
morbid  persons  arise  from  mental  causes,  disturbing 
the  nervation  by  which  we  become  conscious  of  our 
bodies. 

As  in  an  intricate  machine  every  part  is  formed  on 
a  plan  embracing  the  whole,  that  all  may  work  to- 
gether for  one  end,  so  all  the  organs  and  functions  of 
the  body  answer  one  grand  purpose,  namely,  to  bring 
matter  into  subserviency  to  mind.  And  as  a  derange- 
ment in  any  portion  of  a  machine  impairs  the  working 
of  the  whole,  so  any  disorder  in  any  department  of 
the  body  disturbs  the  operation  of  the  power  that  is 
acting  through  it— the  state  of  the  mind  is  affected, 
and  that  not  merely  as  regards  sensation  in  any  parti- 
cular part  thus  disordered,  but  because  that  part  had 
something  to  perform  of  importance  to  the  healthy 
action  of  other  parts  also.  Thus  mutual  sympathy 
results  from  mutual  dependence. 
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Wliatever  disturbs  the  function  of  any  part  must 
more  or  less  disturb  the  source  of  energy  and  of  thought. 
Health  of  body,  then,  is  essential  to  the  fullest  mani- 
festation of  mental  power.    The  term  health,  mdeed, 
implies  a  comfortable  state  of  consciousness  and  a 
felt  capacity  of  employing  the  body  in  the  fulfilment 
of  natural  desires.    We  all  experience  the  power  ot 
mental  emotion  over  the  physical  economy,  and  ot 
course  whatever  disorders  sensibility  must  so  iar  in- 
volve the  brain  and  proportionally  unfit  it  to  act  as  an 
instrument  of  the  soul.    Every  interierence  with  the 
will  is  a  subject  of  complaint,  as  if  the  thinking  being 
acted  from  an  intuitive  conviction  that  the  body  was 
only  designed  for  enjoyment.    And  it  is  true  that  a 
perfectly  healthy  person  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
happy.    But,  alas!  this  health  belongs  not  to  this 
bli-hted  world :  Reason  is  gone  astray,  and  we  all 
suffer  the  penalty  of  that  act,  which,  infringing  the 
Divine  order,  broke  the  moral  harmony  of  the  universe 
But  Mercy  still  dwells  on  earth.     Love  has  extracted 
the  venom  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  serpent, 
and  the  voice  of  Omnipotence  is  inwardly  heard,  sug- 
gesting remedies,  and  inspiring  the  soul  with  power 
Ld  inducement  to  withdraw  itself  ^-"^^  , -^^^JJ,  ^ 
hopefully  working  on  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
?nfntimLy  with  the  works  and  the  words  o  the  Author 
of  our  being.     Here  begins  the  triumph  over  evil. 
Man's  naturae  retains  a  quality  by  which  it  may  be 
improved  and  elevated  above  mere  animal  nppetue.. 
His  intelligent  spirit  is  associated  with  the  body  in  a 
manner  which  inferior  creatures  never  approach;  for 
through  an  appropriate  development  of  one  part  ot 
the  nervous  system,  the  nobler  brain,  he  is  enabled,  in  a 
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great  measure,  when  rightly  induced,  to  control  and 
counteract  the  impulses  which  operate  upon  him  through 
other  parts  ;  and  by  an  effort  of  determination,  under 
the  persuasion  of  moral  or  religious  motive,  he  can  and 
does  restrain  the  tendencies  to  disorder  resulting  from 
his  bodily  constitution,  aud  so  direct  them  as  to  render 
them  subservient  to  the  interests  of  sociality,  to  the 
advancement  of  his  reason  and  the  increase  of  his  joys. 
Even  pain  but  augments  the  triumphs  of  his  soul,  for 
the  Almighty,  in  making  man,  anticipated  his  struggles, 
and  while  He  conferred  on  him  the  capacity  of  greater 
suffering,  He  also  fortified  him  with  a  power  of  fixing 
his  attention  on  higher  objects,  and  thus,  by  ennobling 
his  aims,  enlarging  his  expectations,  and  filling  him 
with  the  vastness  of  his  destiny,  God  empowered  man 
to  rise  above  earth  and  time,  so  that  even  while  in  the 
turmoil  of  his  troubles  he  might  apprehend  eternity 
and  heaven.  Jehovah  having  revealed  Himself  as  the 
friend  of  man,  omnipotent  in  fulfilling  and  infinite  in 
promise,  we  now  behold,  so  to  speak,  an  object  worthy 
of  our  trust.  We  may  safely  commit  all  our  being  to 
Him,  for  we  are  His  ;  He  has  made  us  for  Himself, 
He  loves  us,  and  therefore  we  may  indeed  love  Him 
with  all  our  might,  for  He  has  given  us  all  our  facul- 
ties of  confidence  and  affection  that  our  faith  and  hope 
may  rest  entirely  on  Him  as  the  source  of  health. 
Thus,  of  course,  we  turn  at  once  to  the  summit  of 
existence  when  we  would  illustrate  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  human  intelligence  as  proving  its 
superiority  by  the  power  of  maintaining  attention, 
because  we  feel  no  thing  will  suflfice— none  but  the 
Highest  himself  possesses  attraction  and  might  enough 
to  raise  man's  spirit  from  degradation,  or  to  satisfy  its 
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capacity  for  knowledge  and  happiness.  God  alone  can 
save  man  from  disorder  or  confer  on  him  the  health 
he  needs.  A  robust  body  is  but  a  small  blessing  without 
the  gift  of  that  faith  by  which  a  man  may  feel  that  he 
possesses  a  life  beyond  both  fatigue  and  n>orbid  vigi- 
lance, and  which  death  can  never  touch. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MENTAL  CONTROL. 

We  are  so  constituted  that  every  desire  excites  to 
action,  and  every  action  of  the  healthy  body  is  itself  a 
pleasure.  The  eagerness  of  the  mind  in  a  vigorous 
frame  converts  danger  itself  into  enjoyment;  and  hence 
we  see  the  fox-hunter,  or,  better  still,  the  Nimrod  of 
the  Indian  jungle,  boisterous  in  his  mirthful  perils,  be- 
cause both  mind  and  body  are  intently  engaged.  If, 
however,  the  peril  be  imminent,  the  pleasure  is  gone, 
and  under  the  lion's  paAv  the  bravado  is  weaker  than  a 
child.  This  great  change  arises,  not  only  because  the 
mind  is  impressed  in  a  new  manner,  but  because  the 
mind  re-acts  upon  another  system  of  nerves.  The 
■muscular  exertion,  the  general  excitement,  the  bound- 
ing heart,  the  full  supply  of  oxygenized  blood,  kept 
the  brain  in  most  energetic  action  during  the  pursuit ; 
but  now  the  prostrate  hunter  feels  that  fear  can  effect 
a  change  that  suddenly  counteracts  all  these  ;  his 
florid  cheek  is  blanched,  the  high-toned  muscles  un- 
strung, the  strong  heart  merely  flutters  and  then  stops 
— he  is  faint  with  fright.  The  extremes  of  bodily 
and  mental  excitement  are  here  brought  together  ;  we 
see  their  effects,  but  we  do  not  discern  by  what  means 
the  difference  is  effected.  A  little  reflection  on  the 
nature  of  the  nervous  system,  and  its  connexion  with 
the  sanguineous  circulation  and  muscular  power,  will 
enable  us,  in  some  measure,  to  understand  the  change 
The  invalid,  precluded  by  his  feebleness  from  the 
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free  use  of  liis  body,  becomes  too  conscious  of  himself. 
His  sensibility,  both  moral  and  physical,  seems  in- 
tensified, all  his  senses  become  more  aCute,  he  feels 
"tremblingly  alive"   in   every  fibre.     The  rough 
blacksmith,  when  subdued  by  disease,  is  as  delicate  as 
a  morbid  pianist ;  the  slightest  inharmonious  sound 
annoys  him  ;  the  quiet  light  disturbs  his  brain ;  the 
happy  sprightliness  of  his  own  loved  child  brings  tears 
into  his  eyes  ;  the  breath  of  zephyr  shakes  him ;  and  the 
perfumed  and  balmy  breezes  of  May,  as  he  sits  under 
the  hawthorn  in  the  sunshine,  seem  to  crush  him,  or 
seize  him  with  a  creeping  horror,  and  the  blithe  chirp 
of  the  grasshopper  fills  him  with  a  panic.    He  is  out 
K)f  keeping  both  with  heaven  and  earth  ;  yet  he  is 
neither  a  coward  nor  a  tyrant.    The  fact  is  simply 
this :  his  body  is  weakened,  and  his  mind  is  not 
fortified  by  dwelling  on  proper  objects.  He  is  mentally 
irritable,    partly  because  his  debility  prevents  his 
maintaining  attention  through  his  senses  as  he  would 
wish,  and  partly  from  the  low  habit  of  his  thinking. 
His  heart  is  feeble,  and  yet  his  brain  is  intensely 
excited,  for  his  soul  will  not  suffer  it  to  rest.  Here, 
then,  we  have  presented  to  us,  in  a  palpable  manner, 
the  nature  of  the  contrast  between  morbid  and  healthy 
sensibility ;  the  former   is   consciousness  with  de- 
ficiency of  muscular  power  and  blood,  the  latter  is  the 
feelincr  of  bodily  faculty  in  keeping  with  rational 
desire,  and  fit  for  exercise.    In  other  words,  morbid 
sensibility  is  brain  in  action  under  the  soul  without  a 
corresponding  energy  and  activity  of  the  body  under 
the  control  of  the  will ;  but  healthy  sensibility  is  the 
feelincr  of  health,  the  consciousness  of  power  in  the 
body  to  accomplish  desire,  to  use  the  senses,  and  to 
perceive  without  pain.    Susceptibility  of  nerve  and 
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feebleness  of  muscle  generally  go  together,  and  are 
commonly  associated  with  irritability  of  tenipi;r,  from 
the  constant  interference  with  habitual  exertion  and 
temleney  of  will.  The  weak  man  is  always  in  danger 
of  troubling  others,  and  of  tormenting  himself.  "To 
be  weak  is  to  be  miserable,"  is,  however,  only  a 
Satanic  sentiment,  for  religious  acquiescence  in  the 
wisdom  of  Divine  disposal  secures  the  help  of  Omni- 
potence. He  who  knows  no  health  but  tliat  of  the 
hody,  however  cheerful  and  joyous  he  may  be  while 
that  lasts,  is  a  wretch  the  instant  it  fails  him.  But  he 
whose  desires  are  consistent  with  moral  excellence, 
and  who  breathes  the  higher  atmosphere  into  which 
Christianity  alone  can  elevate  us,  is  always  conscious 
of  a  health  that  cannot  be  totally  distroyed  by  bodily 
disorder.  It  is  our  liability  to  weakness  and  pain  that 
levels  humanity  and  gives  life  and  beauty  to  morality 
and  religion. 

Now.  lest  facts  themselves  should  lead  us  to  false 
conclusions,  let  us  inquire  what  is  meant  by  sensibility. 
Do  the  organs  perceive  their  own  state?  Are  they 
conscious  ?  No  ;  sensibility  depends  on  attention  ;  it 
is  the  condition  of  that  which  perceives  in  relation  to 
the  nervous  state  of  the  part  attended  to.  Matter 
itself  we  know  is  not  susceptible  of  sensation.  It  is 
the  soul  that  feels  through  every  sense,  whether 
special  or  general,  and,  when  deprived  of  the  means  of 
perception  or  employment  in  one  direction,  it  becomes 
the  more  intent  upon  the  use  of  those  channels  of 
intelligence  that  are  open  to  it ;  thus  even  the  soul  of 
an  idiot,  whose  nervous  system  is  so  disordered  or 
defective  that  he  can  scarcely  compare  the  impressions 
of  his  different  senses,  so  as  to  infer,  still  makes  some 
poor  amends  for  defect  in  variety  by  repetition  of  the 
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same  impressions,  andcontents  himself  with  few  objects, 
and  a  small  range  of  sensations.  His  faculties  are  out 
of  tune,  and  the  chords  vibrate  at  random  with  scarce 
an  accidental  harmony ;  but  they  serve  to  make  him 
feel  alive  and  fill  him  with  pleasure  because  he  holds 
so  little. 

The  soul,  when  not  engaged  in  active  exertion  or 
pursuit,  is  apt  to  become  more  conscious  of  the  body  ; 
and  during  the  unfitness  for  exercise  which  bodily 
feebleness  produces,  there  is  leisure  to  attend  to  every 
impression  made  upon  the  senses.    This  state  readily 
becomes  confirmed  into  a  habit,  and  hence  those  subject 
to  the  misery  of  chronic  debility,  when  not  sustained 
by  higher  thoughts,  are  ever  ready  to  fill  the  friendly 
ear  with  a  catalogue  of  their  complaints.    The  man  of 
maladies  is  a  man  of  many  words,  unless,  under  the 
constant  sense  of  infirmity,  he  has  been  rendered  so 
completely  livpochondriacal  as  to  lose  the  hope  of  sym- 
pathy, and  to  hide  himself  from  all  sociality  in  the 
aloomy  solitude  of  his  own  fancies,  for  ever  haunted 
by  the  demon  of  disease.    This,  however,  is  just  the 
character  that  Jesus  would  have  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  tranquillize  and  bless,  if,  indeed,  to  do  good  could 
ever  have  been  beside  His  purpose  ;  and  if  Christians 
more  nearly  imitated  Him  whom  they  profess  to  follow, 
there  would  be  far  less  of  moody  melancholy  amongst 
us  than  unhappily  exists,  for  men  would  learn  Divine 
compassion  and  give  themselves  up  to  it. 

The  mercy  of  God  is  practical,  and  His  benevolence 
towards  each  individual  is  demonstrated  by  the  power 
He  has  conferred  on  each  to  act.  Every  one  who  is 
not  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  using  his  muscles 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  the  means  of  enjoyment  under 
his  own  command,  for,  with  a  proper  motive,  that  is, 
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with  faith  in  God,  action  is  happiness.  We  liave  450 
voluntary  muscles  on  purpose  tliat  we  may  employ 
them,  and  if  loe  do  not,  the  nervous  power  that  should 
have  energized  them  will  be  the  cause  of  torment,  by 
producing  morbid  sensibility  ;  thus  the  idle,  so  far 
from  being  truly  indolent,  meet  an  appropriate  punish- 
ment in  their  own  habits,  their  disorders  of  mind  or 
body  keeping  them  busily  incapable. 

The  effect  may  be  accounted  for  by  considering  the 
influence  of  attention  ;  a  great  pain  prevents  our  per- 
ceiving a  lesser ;  even  the  terrible  disease  tetanus 
is  arrested  for  a  time  by  substituting  a  more  ex- 
cruciating infliction.  According  to  this  princijsle  of 
substitutional  action,  sensibility  and  muscular  energy 
counterpoise  each  other.  When  the  mind  is  intently 
set  on  using  the  muscles,  it  scarcely  perceives  anything 
but  what  it  wishes.  Infuriated  madmen,  in  their 
violence,  will  inflict  deadly  injuries  on  themselves 
without  feeling ;  and  the  soldier,  in  the  warmth  of  the 
fray,  when  comes  "  the  tug  of  war,"  is  unconscious  of 
his  wounds  ;  and  the  brutal  pugilist  in  the  ring  bears 
bruising  like  an  ass,  but  afterwards,  in  the  leisure  of 
the  sick-bed,  his  muscles  tremble  and  his  voice  becomes 
querulous.  Shakspeare  finely  makes  Cassius  say  of 
the  fevered  Ctesar, — 

"  "When  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 
How  he  did  shake  ;  'tis  true  this  god  did  shake  : 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  ; 
And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world, 
Did  lose  its  lustre.    I  did  hear  him  groan  ; 
Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his  that  hade  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  iu  their  books, 
Alas !  it  cried.  Give  me  some  drink,  as  a  sick  girl."' 

Peculiar  condition  of  nerve  also  contributes  to  ex- 
cessive sensibility ;  thus  it  happens,  in  some  forms  of 
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palsy,  that  the  feeling  which  is  altogetlier  deficient  in 
one  part  is  exquisite  in  another.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
found  that  the  aifection  of  the  Lrain  which  induces 
paralysis  of  nerves  of  volition  increases  the  power  of 
those  of  sensation  :  tlius  I  have  seen  a  person  groaning 
from  the  pressure  of  the  bed-clothes,  and  to  whom  a 
breath  of  cool  air  was  agony,  who  nevertheless  had  no 
power  to  use  his  muscles. 

It  appears  as  if  sensibilitij  were  due  to  the  presence 
of  some  subtle  fluid  which  traverses  the  nerves,  and 
that  an  interruption  to  its  transmission  in  one  direction 
or  through  one  set  of  nerves  caused  its  accumulation  in 
another,  so  that  when  the  mind  acts  upon  those  nerves 
unduly  supplied,  the  effect  exceeds  what  it  would  do 
in  perfect  health.    Still  it  would  be  absurd  to  adopt  the 
language  of  Certain  physiologists,  and  speak  of  sensi- 
bility itself  as  being  accumulated  in  one  part  rather 
than  another.    Sensibility  implies  sensation,  and  both 
must  be  the  result  of  something  which  is  put  in  motion 
by  the  mind  acting  on  the  nerve  ;  or  else  it  must  arise 
from  the  mind  itself  being  impressed  by  a  change  \n 
the  state  of  the  nerve.    The  impression  of  an  injury  is 
not  perceived  until  the  mind  voluntarily  acts  upon  the 
part  affected,  or  until  the  attention  is  withdrawn  from 
whatever  may  at  the  time  happen  to  engross  it.  This 
circumstance  affords  a  positive  proof  that  sensation  and 
sensibility  are  mental  states  or  mental  cognitions  of 
bodily  impression.  _ 

But  sensation  is  modified  both  by  the  condition  of 
the  body  and  by  the  state  of  the  mind  witli  regard  to  it. 
Thus  we  find  that,  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  mind 
and  body  attending  mesmeric  sleep,  persons  may  have 
their  limbs  removed  without  pain,  and  the  exposed 
extremities   of  the   divided  nerves  being  roughly 
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haiuUcd,  causes  only  a  sense  of  titillation,  under  wliicli 
the  patient  laughs  like  a  tickled  child.  Pain,  indeed, 
is  but  the  excess  of  an  impression,  which,  in  a  milder 
form,  is  pleasure  ;  and  the  same  degree  of  impression 
is  either  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  state  of 
attention  at  the  time,  or  according  to  the  association 
of  the  mind.  In  many  respects  pain  is  really  an 
acquired  feeling,  like  fear,  and  it  arises  from  the 
mind  being  taught  to  associate  certain  sensations  with 
the  idea  of  danger.  Thus  when  the  Esquimaux  first 
had  razors  given  to  them,  they  used  to  gash  their 
tongues  for  the  pleasure  of  the  new  sensation  of  being 
cut  with  so  keen  an  instrument;  but  after  they 
learned  there  was  dapger  in  such  wounds,  they  never 
cut  themselves  without  an  expression  of  pain. 

The  contraction  and  tone  of  our  musdes  are  attri- 
butable to  that  property  of  tlieir  fibres  by  which,  under 
certain  stimulants,  they  alter  their  relative  position. 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  and  others  have  proved  that  the 
irritability  of  the  muscles  is  influenced  by  nervous 
connexion,  and  is  more  especially  due  to  the  action  of 
the  spinal  chord.  It  is  here  peculiarly  worthy  of 
remark,  that  volition,  acting  through  the  brain,  tends  to 
exhaust  the  irritability  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and 
invariably  induces  a  sense  of  debility  when  continued 
without  due  intervals  of  rest,  to  allow  the  restoration 
of  their  power  under  the  nervation  of  the  spinal  system. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  thinking  and  willing  faculties 
operate  through  a  nervous  apparatus  in  some  measure 
antagonist  to  that  which  supplies  irritability,  or  the 
power  of  contracting  the  muscles.  If  a  muscle  be 
paralyzed  by  injury  in  a  nerve  of  volition,  which,  of 
course,  is  naturally  called  into  action  by  the  mind 
acting  on  the  brain,  we  find  that  in  such  a  case  the 
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muscle  it  supplied  is  more  irritable  and  more  disposed 
to  contract  when  excited  by  reflex  action,  as  in  tickling 
or  pinching.  This  is  the  consequence  of  its  continued 
connexion  with  the  spinal  chord  ;  for  if  this  connexion 
be  broken,  its  power  of  contracting  is  in  a  short  time 
destroyed. 

The  emotional  and  reflex  actions  are  intimately  as- 
sociated ;  the  latter,  indeed,  are  the  very  same  kinds 
of  motions  which  serve  to  give  automatic  expression 
to  our  feelings  ;  yet  the  propriety  of  observing  the 
distinction  between  them  will  at  once  appear,  when  we 
remark  that  reflex  actions  are  not  necessarily  connected 
with  consciousness ;  but  emotion  is  feeling  in  its  in- 
tensest  form— namely,  that  which  belongs  to  our  pas- 
sions. If  we  cut  off  a  snake's  head,  and  then  wound  the 
middle  of  the  body,  the  neck  turns  towards  the  wounded 
part,  as  it  would  have  done  with  the  head  on.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  will  and  feeling  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
reflex  action.    Remove  the  head  of  a  frog,  and  the  frog 
will  lie  apparently  dead,  but  yet,  if  you  pinch  its  toe, 
its  leg  will  be  drawn  up.    Now,  how  do  we  know  that 
it  do^'es  not  feel?    Cut  the  creature  in  two,  either 
transversely  or  longitudinally.    In  the  former  case, 
either  its  lower  or  upper  extremities  will  move  onbemg 
irritated,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  limbs  on  either 
side  will  move.    But  then,  again,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
do  we  know  that  each  section  is  not  endowed  with 
separate  consciousness?    Reason  might  well  conclude 
that  it  could  not  be  ;  but,  in  man's  experience,  we  have 
conclusive  demonstration  on  the  point.    A  person 
palsied  in  consequence  of  injury  to  the  spinal  chord  is 
without  feeling  in  his  legs,  and  yet  they  move  when 
irritated.    This  action  is  neither  felt  nor  in  any  mea- 
sure controlled  in  such  a  case  ;  but  were  the  nervous 
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system  sound,  aiul  tlie  mind  suitably  directed,  tiic  will 
would  restrain  the  action  ;  for  though  reflex  actions 
are  involuntary,  yet  they  are  often  prevented  by  voli- 
tion, as  when  one  with  a  ticklish  foot  submits  to  have 
it  handled  and  resists  the  tendency  in  the  muscles  to 
snatch  it  away.  There  are,  then,  at  least  two  systems 
of  motives  in  man,  the  instinctive  and  the  rational ; 
and  these  are  in  correspondence  witii  two  systems  of 
nerves.  Man  is  endowed  with  a  brain  such  as  he  has 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  greater  attention  in 
comparing  objects,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling instinctive  impression  according  to  reason. 
The  sensual  impulse  of  instinct  is  so  great,  that  the 
impression  in  one  sense  is  not  corrected  by  that  on  other 
senses,  as  in  man.  Comparison,  on  which  judgment 
depends,  is  deficient  even  in  the  highest  class  of 
animals  :  thus,  Blumenbach's  ape  having  got  hold  of  a 
large  work  on  insects,  turned  over  the  leaves  with  a 
very  studious  air,  but  he  pinched  out  all  the  painted 
beetles  and  ate  them,  mistaking  the  pictures  for  real 
insects.  His  taste  and  touch  did  not  serve  to  detect 
the  deception  of  his  eye,  while  under  the  excitement 
of  appetite  produced  by  the  image  of  a  thing  which  he 
naturally  relished. 

However  our  reason  and  experience  may  incline  us 
to  think  of  specific  organizations,  our  reflections  on 
instinct  would  lead  us  to  a  very  consolatory  conclusion, 
because  it  indicates  the  incessant  and  boundless  bene- 
volence of  God.  All  creatures  purely  instinctive,  such 
as  insects,  appear  incapable  of  positive  pain,  but 
abundantly  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  pleasure. 
Their  every  action  results  from  direct  impression,  so 
as  always  to  be  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  enjoyment, 
or  a  sense  of  doing  what  is  desired ;  the  desire,  the 
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action,  and  the  exciting  cause  of  the  action,  being  con- 
nected witliout  interval,  and  without  comparison.  Thus 
an  insect,  although  cut  in  two,  will  seize  its  food 
with  avidity. 

We  say,  then,  that  mere  instinctive  creatures,  in 
workin-  o'ut  the  designs  of  God,  who  works  in  them,  _ 
have  ap°parently  no  design  or  intention  of  then-  own  • 
for  mere  instinct  cannot  choose  nor  be  disappointed 
and  yet  its  every  movement  is  a  pleasure,  a  gratifaed 
impulse.    Thus  bees  collect  honey  and  wax,  working 
in    darkness  with  superhuman  skill   and  harmony 
together,  and  producing  the  means  of  enjoyment,  and 
of°the  perpetuation  of  their  kind,  without  real  fore- 
thought, but  simply  because  such  and  such  actions  ot 
theii  organization  are  agreeable.    Thus  the  Almighty 
directly  fills  lower  creatures  with  their  low  happiness, 
while  they  remain  entirely  unconscious  of  their  end. 
They  cannot  be  educated  for  futurity.    Man,  however, 
reflects  on  sensation,  conceives  sentiments,  expects 
consequences,  meditates  on  coming  events,  and  governs 
feelin-     Those  animals  which  most  nearly  approach 
him  never  suppress  the  utterance  of  their  feehngs  as  he 
does,  and  this  utterance  at  once  diverts  Irom  suffering. 
Even  the  severest  human  agony  is  alleviated  by  its  free 
and   full  expression,  for  this  involves  action,  and 
demands  the  exercise  of  the  will,  and  thus  directs  the 
mind  into  new  channels.    The  wounded  heart  finds  its 
relief  in  lamentation,  but  the  spirit  that  will  not  com- 
plain or  that  bears  an  unutterable  grief,  must  corrode 
ihe  nerves,  and  quickly  bring  the  body  to  the  grave. 
Man,  in  spite  of  his  instincts,  reasons  and  hopes  ns  an 
intellectual,  and  therefore  as  a  moral,  creature.   He  has 
hence  a  stronger  will  than  any  other  being  on  earth, 
and  is,  of  course,  subject  to  greater  and  more  frequent 
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disappointments,  because  he  is  liable  to  impediments 
to  his  purposes,  both  from  the  wills  of  others,  and  froni 
his  own  constitution  ;  and  he  cannot  be  as  happy  as 
he  intended  to  be,  unless  consciously  working  in  obe- 
dience to  what  lie  knows  of  the  will  of  God.  This  is 
all  that  is  meant  by  holiness.  Man's  happiness,  how- 
ever, is  rather  in  his  hopes  than  merely  in  his  actions; 
action  without  hope  is  his  misery,  and  therefore,  the 
higlier  his  hopes,  or  the  liigher  his  faith  in  their  ful- 
filment in  keeping  with  the  revealed  mind  of  his  Maker, 
the  greater  is  his  blessedness.  Because  man  is  capable 
of  believing  in  ever-coming  results,  he  is  capable  of  an 
infinite  education,  and  fit  for  an  eternal  existence.  He 
can  reason  on  the  works  of  God,  and  enjoy  the  mani- 
festations of  His  wisdom  and  love  for  ever,  because 
always  expecting  further  discoveries  of  His  infinite 
benevolence. 

There  is  many  a  fine  spirit  so  mistaken  as  to  gather 
clouds  about  the  path  on  which  Heaven  would  still 
pour  light.  A  morbid  conscientiousness  causes  the  feel- 
ings of  the  body,  opposing  and  distracting  the  better  de- 
sires of  the  mind,  to  seem  like  the  witness  in  themselves 
of  a  perpetual  condemnation.  Surely  it  will  relieve  such 
souls,  clothed  as  they  are  with  humility,  to  know  that 
there  are  impressions  made  on  the  nervous  organ- 
ization which  are  unavoidably  followed  by  excitements 
that  to  a  great  degree  necessarily  involve  the  mind, 
and  which  are  positively  sinful,  or  merely  healthy 
stimulus  to  moral  vigour,  just  in  proportion  as  a  man 
may  voluntarily  indulge  them,  or  resist  them,  as 
experience,  or  the  better  teaching  of  revealed  religion, 
may  instruct  him.  Such  are  the  natural  appetites,  all 
of  which  require  control,  and  some  of  which,  under 
certain  circumstances,  must  be  absolutely  suppressed 
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if  we  would  enjoy  the  proper  dignity  of  manliood. 
Whether  we  know  it  or  not,  the  excitants  of  passion 
■  nre  always  acting  on  us,  and  must  act,  as  long  as  they 
are  present.    The  cardinal  vices  are  conquered  only 
by  shunning  them,  but  they  cannot  be  shunned  except 
by  our  seeking  the  society  of  the  cardinal  virtues. 
Yet  ricrhteousness  involves  obedience  to  physical  as 
well  as  to  moral  law.    This  is  true  religion,  which  no 
man  can  obey  unless  impelled  by  motives  derived  from 
Heaven      That  man  is  righteous   overmuch  who 
attempts,  or  pretends  to,  a  righteousness  in  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  for  it  is  not  more  consistent  m  a 
reasonable  being  to  act  from  religious  motives,  than  it 
is  for  him  to  obey  the  demands  of  his  appetites  just  to 
that  extent,  and  no  more,  which  may  benefit  his  own 
moral  existence,  and  promote  the  well-being  of  others. 
However  much  the  instinctive  law  in  the  members 
may  war  a-ainst  the  law  of  the  mind,  means  are 
provided  to^secure  the  moral  triumph.    The  way  of 
escape  is  only  in  fulfilling  the  laws  of  nature  with  a 
sense  of  God's  right  to  our  hearts  because  He  has  given 
us  a  nature  to  be  enjoyed.    Reason  converts  sensation 
into  sentiment  and  occasion  of  moral  sympathy,  love, 
and  activity.    The  sane  man  need  not  succumb  to  the 
brute     He  is  endowed,  when  rightly  informed  and 
acquainted  with  pure  objects  of  affection,  with  a  power 
of  self-"Overnance  which  no  inferior  creature  possesses, 
la  his°own  person  he  seems  to  include  all  lower 
natures;  and  as  to  man  was  given  the  dominion  oyer 
all  animated  things,  so  he  proves  his  fitness  for  autho- 
ritv  by  governing  the  animal  nature  within  his  own 
body    From  the  lowliness  of  his  necessities  in  the 
flesh  he  looks  for  his  exaltation  in  the  spirit;  from 
the  feelin-  of  his  infirmity  he  lays  hold  on  strength. 
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His  wants  give  wings  to  liis  faith,  and  in  liis  f'aitli  lie 
prevails  with  Heaven  —  lie  prays  and  lie  is  answered. 
Thus  he  knows  that  his  Maker  is  his  friend,  and  that 
the  Almighty  provides  for  him  as  a  father  for  a  child. 
The  very  fact  that  where  he  is  duly  instructed  and 
encouraged,  as  by  the  doctrines  and  examples  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  really  rises  into  the  highest  position  of 
intelligence,  that  of  a  being  sympathizing  with  God, 
proves  that  the  human  mind  was  made  to  be  governed 
by  principles  distinct  from  those  which  operate  in 
lower  beings.  In  short,  morality  and  religion  were 
brought  from  Heaven,  and  are  the  visible  evidences 
amongst  us  that  God  has  set  His  heart  upon  tlie  resto- 
ration of  man  to  the  bliss  of  holiness,  and  of  Plimself. 

The  power  of  the  prepared  mind  to  resist  impres- 
sions on  the  body  is  exhibited  plainly  in  the  effects  of 
sudden  surprise.  The  soul,  when  thus  impressed 
through  either  of  the  senses,  summons  in  an  instant  all 
the  energies  of  the  body  —  every  muscle  is  roused, 
every  fibre  intense.  If  any  part  be  diseased,  the  shock 
is  apt  to  produce  permanent  and  perliaps  fatal  injury 
there.  But  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  the  state  of  mind 
prevents  all  disturbance  by  preparing  the  body  for  any 
expected  call  to  action.  The  most  courageous  man  is 
a  coward  when  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  Indian,  that 
stands  firm  as  a  martyr  at  the  stake,  will  start  like  an 
antelope  at  a  sudden  sound.  A  case  will  further 
illustrate  this  interesting  subject.  A  man  is  nearly 
poisoned  with  strychnine  or  nux  vomica,  and  from  its 
peculiar  effects  in  exalting  the  function  of  part  of  the 
spinal  chord,  there  exists  an  excessive  tendency  ta 
impulsive  and  reflex  action.  A  universal  spasm  or 
convulsion  is  excited  by  the  sliglitest  unexpected  touch 
on  any  part  of  the  body,  but  such  is  the  power  of  the 
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mind  over  the  nerves  and  muscles,  that,  the  patient 
being  forewarned,  the  touch  produces  no  such  effect. 
The  sensibility  to  external  impressions  is  so  great 
when  persons  are  under  the  influence  of  strychnine, 
that  the  slightest  touch  of  the  finger  near  the  ribs  will 
cause  -uncontrollable  fits  of  laughter.     The  reflex 
action  suggests  to  the  mind  the  feeling  connected  with 
that  peculiar  play  of  the  muscles  experienced  in 
lau<^hin^,  and  the  will  at  once  gives  way  to  the  feel- 
ing!   This  explains  hysteric  laughter  arising  from 
spinal  irritation.  _ 

The  power  of  mental  determination  m  bearing  and 
resistin-^  impressions  on  the  body,  whether  originating 
in  pure  emotion  of  mind,  or  in  the  nerves  connected 
with  the  organs  which  manifest  emotion,  seems  to 
demand  the  use  of  the  muscles  as  the  means  of  dimi- 
nishing the  intensity  of  feeling,  and  of  exhausting  the 
sensibility.  We  have  already  seen,  that  powerful  mus- 
cular contractibility  and  exalted  impressibility  are  to  a 
great  de-ree  opposed  to  each  other.  But  excess  m  the 
one  often  terminates  in  excess  of  the  other,  and  a  sort 
of  vibration  continues  in  the  nervous  system  until  the 
balance  is  restored  by  a  general  exhaustion.  This  fre- 
Guently  happens  in  diseases  which  more  especially 
involve  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  nerves 
belonging  to  instinctive  impulse.     Hysteria  is  such  a 
disease;  but  its  terrible  paroxysms  are  not  unfre- 
quently  overcome  by  great  bravery  of  eflort,  in  using 
the  voluntary  muscles,  and  in  directing  the  nervous 
ener-y,  as  well  as  the  thoughts,  into  new  channels. 
Even  the  convulsive  spasm  of  hooping-cough  is  greatly 
checked,  when  occurring  in  the  adult  by  the  resolute 
mind  fixing  the  body  with  every  muscle  on  the  stretch, 
untU  persi^lration  starts  from  every  pore.  The  manner 
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in  which  the  mind  prepares  to  meet  the  shock  of 
agony  is  well  seen  in  the  tenseness  of  muscle  with 
which  the  brave  sailor  or  soldier  bears  the  debasinff 
blows  of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails ;  but  still  finer  heroism 
is  often  witnessed  in  those  enfeebled  sufferers  who 
hopefully  endure  the  severest  operations  without  a 
groan. 

Impulses  of  instinctive  character  may  often  become 
so  uncontrollably  powerful  as  to  hurry  a  man  to  deeds 
of  madness,  when  disease  of  the  brain,  or  even  an  un- 
reasonable habit  of  employing  it  by  giving  licence  to 
appetite,  diminishes  the  mind's  proper  control  over  the 
nerves.  In  delirium,  and  other  derangement,  this  is 
often  seen.  In  some  cases,  the  patient  acts  as  if  in  a 
dreaui,  without  any  mental  association  with  things 
around  him,  but  in  other  instances  he  is  aware  of  the 
irrational  nature  of  the  feelings  by  which  he  is  impelled, 
and  he  warns  those  about  him  against  the  violence  to 
which  he  is  tempted,  and  which  he  feels  he  cannot 
resist.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  patients  to  solicit  re- 
straint, on  perceiving  a  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  mania,  rather  than  expose  those  they  love  to  the 
risk  of  being  injured.  The  control  of  the  rational 
mind  over  impulsive  disposition  is  wonderful.  A 
breath  of  air,  a  ray  of  light,  a  motion,  a  sound,  or  a 
sight,  even  the  thought  of  any  bright  object,  excites 
the  fiercest  convulsions  in  hydrophobia  ;  and  yet,  in 
confident  obedience  to  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
Saviour's  will,  a  sufferer  from  this  terrific  disease  has 
taken  the  cup  of  blessing  in  his  hand,  and  firmly  and 
steadily  drank  from  the  silver  chalice,  peaceful  for 
awhile,  as  he  who  sat  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind  at 
the  feet  of  Him  who  cast  out  the  demon  that  no  man 
could  tame. 
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Here,  then,  we  find  the  grand  moral  of  our  enigmatic 
nature.    We  are  constituted  for  suifering,  but  also  for 
triumph  over  suffering.    The  liuman  will  is  to  be 
determined  by  moral  and  religious  motives,  and  its 
highest  point  of  strength  is  quiet  submission  in  the 
faiUi  of  what  we  know  concerning  the  good-will  of  our 
Maker  towards  us.    The  body  of  man  is  formed  on 
the  principle  of  affording  due  exercise  to  reason  in 
resisting  impulse,  and  reason,  when  rightly  informed, 
always  rightly  determines,  and  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  social  affections,  will  also  act  correctly.  Even 
the  Spartan  youth,  trained  in  that  heroism  of  pride 
which  deemed  vice  virtue  until  detected,  allowed  the 
stolen  fox  to  tear  away  his  entrails  rather  than  evince 
a  Sinn  of  agony.    Why,  then,  should  wc,  who  possess 
the  hi-hest  motives  in  the  friendship  of  the  highest 
Beingr  in  all  that  intellect  and  religion  can  conier, 
why  should  we  complain  of  our  inheritance  of  fleshly 
ill '    He  who  truly  loves  truth  has  no  vain  desires. 
We  feel  assured  it  is  our  duty  and  our  dignity  to 
yield  ourselves  wholly  to  the  will  that  ordams  the 
perfecting  of  our  spiritual  existence  through  the  trials 
of  the  natural.    The  tribulation  that  confers  vigour 
and  perpetuity  on  our   heavenly  affections  is  un- 
doubtedly a  badge  of  godly  honour.    The  _  mental 
nii^ht  called  into  action  by  Christian  principles,  is 
not"  only  the  cause  of  individual,  but  also  of  national 
superiority,  and  the  nations  that  know  nothing  of 
this  fountain  of  energy,  are  melting  away,  and  will 
yanish  from  the  earth,  if  Ihey  be  not  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  those  in  whom  the  highest  religious 
thoughts   have  given   the  highest  stimulus  to  in- 
telligence and  industry.    Man  is  capable  of  greater 
,fferin-  than  any  other  creature  on  earth,  but  he  is 
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also  capable  of  higher  and  intenser  enjoyments,  and 
that  simply  because  he  is  a  man  and  not  merely  an 
animal.  He  lives  at  large,  the  denizen  of  eternity  ; 
and,  under  Divine  help,  he  is  able  to  "believe  all 
things,  hope  all  things,  and  endure  all  things,"  with 
the  consciousness  that  God  owns  him,  not  only  as  his 
creature,  but  as  his  offspring.  Therefore,  let  us  not 
say,  with  the  mistaken  bard,  in  whom  passion  and 
impulse  so  strongly  warred  against  knowledge  — 

"  Dourly  bought  the  hidden  treasure 
Finer  feelings  can  bestow. 
Chords  that  'v'ibrate  sweetest  pleasure 

Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe  !"  — Burks. 

Rather  let  us  rejoice  that  the  soul  of  man  is  trained  by 
trials.  He  must  suffer,  to  be  great ;  he  must  conquer 
himself  and  the  world,  in  order  to  be  for  ever  mighty. 
For  this  end  the  reasonable  spirit  of  man  is  instructed 
by  truth,  the  mind  of  God  revealed  within  him,  that 
he  may  rise  in  faith  above  instincts,  passions,  and 
opinions,  and  come  forth  an  eternal  hero,  who,  through 
submission  in  weakness,  arms  himself  with  omni- 
potence. 

"  He  wlio  would  force  the  sonl,  tilts  with  a  straw 
Against  a  champion  cased  in  adamant." 

WORDSWOKTH. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

INDITTDUALITT  AND  IDENTITY. 

The  idea  of  an  individualism  is  probably  derived  from 
the  nse  of  the  body,  as  in  it  we  have  a  consciousness  of 
oneness  in  successive  actions,  a  feeling  that  the  dii- 
ferent  organs  and  diversified  sensations  belong  to  one 
being,  who,  in  employing  instruments  and  regarding 
objects,  connects  a  sense  of  the  past  with  the  present 
and  thus  renders  all  experience  a  proof  of  its  own  seU- 
hood.  We  speak  of  the  identity  of  the  body  simply  be- 
cause we  are  conscious  of  acting  in  a  body,  but  it  mat- 
ters not  to  us  whether  it  consists  of  identically  the 
same  particles  or  not,  since  our  feeling  of  Personality 
depends  not  on  that  knowledge;  for  if  we  felt  the 
atoms  of  the  physical  body  constantly  c^^ngmg  as 
they  really  appear  to  do,  we  still  should  feel  ourselve. 
to  be  the  same,  since  loe  remember,  conceive,  imagine, 
act,  will,  and  not  our  bodies.    A  being  that  has  once 
fel  itself  to  be  never  loses  its  identity,  however  much 
it  may  confound  sensations,  or  fail  to  interpret  them  ; 
the  very  fact  of  consciousness  is  a  demonstration  to 
itself  of  the  sameness  of  that  which  is  conscious,  it 
says  ever,  I  am.  Therefore  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves with  the  disputes  of  metaphysicians  about  what 
constitutes  personal  identity:  it  is  enough  for  us 
Jo  feel  ourselves  to  be  individual  beings  or  creations 
capable  of  self-consciousness  _  the  Almighty  has  so 

Though  existence  itself  is  the  great  mystery,  there 
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is  nothing  in  the  profound  depths  of  Nature's  secrets 
more  stupendous  in  its  consequences,  or  more  awfully- 
sublime  in  the  vastness  of  its  interests,  than  the  fact 
that  each  one  of  us  possesses  an  inherent  faculty  of 
selfhood,  by  which  all  ideas,  all  thoughts,  all  volitions, 
and  all  feelings  that  can  arise  in  the  history  of  our 
individual  being  are  made  at  once  and  for  ever,  our 
own.  The  power  within  us  by  which  we  recognise 
our  distinct  standing  as  creatures,  each  one  with 
peculiar  relations  to  the  rest  of  creation,  and  different 
from  that  of  all  others,  is  the  result  of  the  Mind  that 
is  infinite  working  through  infinite  means  to  one 
end,  the  demonstration  of  Omnipotence,  or  boundless 
unity  through  endless  variety.  Every  atom  is  a  proof 
of  the  Divine  presence,  and  every  mind  a  response  to 
God,  for  He  constitutes  the  identity  both  of  atoms  and 
of  minds,  each  in  itself  an  unalterable  unity,  to  be 
located  and  manifested  in  evidence  of  His  own  will, 
which  alone  is  power.  Molecules  and  minds  have  each 
their  affinities  because  they  have  unchangeable  natures. 
They  may  stand  in  new  relations,  but  are  themselves 
still  the  same  in  reality,  for  what  they  are,  or  are  capa- 
ble of,  is  the  consequence  of  an  eternal  decision,  the 
changeless  mandate  of  the  Almighty,  and  as  each  atom 
is  a  necessary  particle  in  the  universe  of  the  Universal 
Intelligence,  so  each  soul  is  a  requisite  portion  of  the 
perfect  revelation  of  the  Omniscient  made  in  and  to 
the  creature.  Therefore,  whether  we  regard  individu- 
ality in  all  we  can  learn  of  the  highest  created  spirit, 
passing  with  light  from  world  to  world,  or  simply  try 
to  peep  at  it  as  exhibited  in  the  structure  and  func- 
tions, vital  and  sentient,  of  the  plant-like  zoophyte  on 
the  rock,  still  we  are  equally  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  marvel  revealed  to  our  contemplation.  We  are 
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overwhelmed  with  wonder;  and  life,  feeling,  conscious- 
ness, oneness  of  being,  equally  constrain  us  to  exclaim, 
0  Altitudo  ! 

Some  writers  on  this  subject  have  endeavoured  to 
make  it  appear  that  a  man  loses  his  identity  when  he 
passes  from  one  state  of  consciousness  to  another. 
It  may  as  well  be  asserted  that  our  identity  is  lost 
in  consequence  of  any  change  in  the  objects  of  at- 
tention.   This  is  really  all  that  happens  in  our  alter- 
nations of  consciousness,  since  these  are  but  variations 
in  the  operation  of  that  which  remembers.    This  is 
fully  known  to  all  those  who  are  intimate  with  such 
disease  as  arrests  outward  perception,  for  the  moment 
of  its  accession  is  generally  marked  by  the  patients 
reverting  to  some  incident  or  object  not  connected  with 
what  is  present.    Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  experiments 
on  himself  with  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas,  afford 
an  apt  illustration.    He  says:  "After  the  first  six  or 
seven  inspirations,  I  gradually  began  to  lose  the  per- 
ception of  external  things,  and  a  vivid  and  intense 
recollection  of  some  former  experiments  passed  through 
my  mind,  so  that  I  called  out,  '  What  an  annoying 
concatenation  of  ideas!'"     On  another  occasion,  his 
experiments  were  carried  farther  ;  and  we  find  actual 
insanity  developed  from  the  mind  acting  on  a  bram 
excessively  stimulated.    "  I  felt,"  he  observes,  «  a  kind 
of  tangible  extension  highly  pleasurable.    My  visible 
impressions  were  dazzling  and  apparently  magnified 
By  decrees,  as  the  pleasurable  sensation  increased,  1 
lost  alf  connection  with  external  things;  trains  of  vivid 
ima-es  passed  rapidly  through  my  mind,  and  were 
connected  with  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
perceptions  perfectly  novel.    I  existed  in  a  world  of 
newly  connected  and  newly  modified  ideas.  When 
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Soutbey  breatliecl  this  gas,  lie  called  it,  "the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  third  heaven."    In  both  these  instances 
we  witness  an  exaltation  of  natural  character  under  the 
influence  of  a  stimulus  ;  the  mind  was  enabled  to  act 
more  vigorously  with  an  excited  state  of  brain.  It 
usually  happens  that  persons  fully  brought  under  the 
influence  of  this  stimulant  are  unable  to  remember 
what  were  their  feelings  during  its  action.  Probably 
the  intention  of  observing  what  may  be  felt  would,  as 
:  in  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  case,  always  qualify  the  expe- 
rimenter, in  some  measure,  to  remember  his  sensations, 
ijust  as  we  find  that  a  somnambulist  being  urgently 
(  entreated  to  recollect  what  he  is  dreaming  about,  will 
:  sometimes  be  able  to  relate  it  when  he  awakes. 

Such  facts,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  demonstrate,  that 
)  the  soul  is  capable  of  a  vast  exaltation  of  its  faculties 
.  according  to  the  facility  afforded  for  its  innate  powers 
:  to  act.  We  may  well  conclude  that  with  higher  ac- 
.  commodation  and  stimulations,  it  Avill  be  capable  of 
enjoyments  and  intelligence,  of  which  our  present 

■  experience  cannot  furnish  a  conception.  On  breath, 
:  thought  and  feeling  live,  and  doubtless  in  breathing 
•.the  air  of  the  third  heaven,  feeling  and  thought  live  at 
r  a  treble  rate. 

"We  are  told  that  madmen  frequently  lose  their  iden- 

■  tity.    Some  honest  and  excellent  physiologists,  being, 
;  perchance,  unwilling  to  puzzle  themselves  with  tran- 
scendentalisms, leisurely  and  deliberately  proceed  to 

;  the  opposite  extreme.  It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  how 
;  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  personal  identity  when  it 
:  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  science  of  insanity, 
;  that  the  individual  thinkins:  soul  has  no  existence. 
^My  own  observation  of  madness  has  not  been  ex- 
"  tensive,  but  it  has  been  careful  enough  to  enable  me 
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positively  to  speak  to  the  fact,  that  insane  persons  do 
not  lose  the  sense  of  identity  simply  because  they  call 
themselves  by  new  names,  and  fancy  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  new  endowments.     They  may  talk  of  being 
others,  and  even  confound  the  memory  of  what  they 
have  heard  of  others  with  their  own  experience  ;  yet  it 
is  manifest  they  act  their  assumed  characters,  however 
incongruous,  in  keeping  with  their  own  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  a  man 
really  acts  and  feels  at  one  time  with  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  one  person,  and  at  another  time  with  that 
of  another  person,  then  of  course  any  particular  man, 
in  his  vigilant  life,  and  in  all  stages  of  his  existence,  is 
not  the  same  identical  being  or  person,  but  merely 
a  succession  of  consciousnesses,  and  we  must  resign 
our  fond  fancy  about  our  individual  souls.  Responsi- 
bility is  thus  at  an  end,  the  hopes  of  deathless  capacity 
and  immortal  glory  are  extinct.    But  is  such  finale 
the  end  of  science  ?     Can  science  present  no  better 
vision  to  the  gifted  seer?  Has  philosophy  no  prophets? 
Are  we  but  dust,  conscious  dust,  without  soul,  with- 
out the  p.st,  without  futurity?     Nay,  we  are;  and 
therefore  shall  be !  Our  faith  rests  not  on  the  correct- 
ness of  dark  man's  attempts  to  interpret  faculties  and 
functions,  but  upon  the  great  plan  of  being  and  the 
Word  of  God.    The  Bible,  the  universe,  and  the  soul, 
are  made  for  each  other  by  the  same  Mind.     So  long 
as  men  feel  that  singleness  of  mind  is  distinct  from 
brain,  and  believe  in  their  own  personality,  which  is 
not  an  attribute  of  the  brain,  what  right  have  physio- 
logists to  assume  that  mind  exists  not  apart  from 
ne^rves  '    Or  why  should  they  presume  to  deny,  so 
gratuitously,  that  as  the  same  being  directs  attention 
to  different  organs  for  different  purposes,  so  that  which 
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thus  wills,  feels,  thinks,  and  acts,  is  an  individual 
distinct  in  essence  from  the  body  it  employs  ?  That 
is  a  very  opaque  dead  sort  of  science,  an  artificial 
article  altogether,  with  which  men  manage  to  cover  up 
and  conceal  the  light  of  their  own  souls.  True  living 
science  seeks  God's  word  in  aU  nature,  and  believes  it. 
As  all  men  naturally  think  themselves  living  souls  it  is 
unscientific  and  absurd  to  treat  that  fact  as  nothing. 
But  those  philosophers  who  fancy  they  have  proved 
that  a  madman  loses  his  identity  because  he  loses  his 
place,  also  think  they  see  a  little  more  deeply  into  the 
bottomless  abode  of  truth  than  the  commonalty,  and 
contrive  to  quench  the  light  of  the  Everlasting  within 
them  by  extinguishing  their  souls,  believing  that  which 
thinks  and  feels  to  be  a  secretion  from  the  blood  within 
the  brain.  They  look  no  farther  than  the  grave  for  the 
end  of  their  existence,  and  find  their  final  rest  in  rot- 
tenness. And  because  of  their  self-satisfying  convic- 
tions in  this  respect,  they  can  regard  monstrosities  with 
beautiful  composure,  or  take  occasion  from  them  to  ask 
those  who  believe  that  aU  things  are  possible  with  God, 
where  is  your  soul  ?  The  full  answer  is  in  reserve  : 
"  God  is  liis  own  interpreter."  Yet  I  say,  here  I  am. 
"We  are  almost  sure  to  interpret  very  partially,  even 
with  our  best  advantages,  while  filled  with  a  sense  of 
incongruity,  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  and 
obliquity  of  our  vision.  We  look  among  the  starry 
worlds  of  light,  where  order  reigns,  and  think  we  see 
confusion!  We  pry  into  the  arcana  of  physiology,  and 
fancy  we  discover  accidents  resulting  from  Divine 
laws  !  But  there  is  a  spiritual  world  beyond  our  ken, 
and  probably  a  knowledge  of  its  laws  is  essential 
to  our  understanding  the  causes  and  occasions  of 
disturbance  in  material  organization  and  development, 
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by  which  we  are  puzzled  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul. 
Yet  this  abstruse  and  most  interesting  subject  may 
perhaps  be  elucidated,  if  we  endeavour  honestly  to 
contemplate  the  very  facts  which  at  first  sight  so 
much  startle  and  confound  us.     Monstrosities  are 
-certainly  permitted  for  wise  ends,  and  it  may  be  on 
purpose  to  awaken  our  inquiry  and  enable  us  to 
comprehend  what  might  otherwise  be  altogether  hidden 
from  us.  We  will  only  allude  here  to  the  circumstance 
that  we  cannot  imagine  monstrosity  to  have  happened 
but  from  the  interference  of  some  power,  with  a  will 
adverse  to  the  plan  of  Almighty  benevolence.  Disorder 
is  not  the  direct  effect  of  Jehovah's  fiat,  but  a  perver- 
sion by  the  act  of  something  contrary  to  law  ;  and  how- 
ever difiicult  it  may  be  to  conceive  an  opposition  to 
Omnipotence,  yet  we  know  it  exists  ;  and  that,  doubt- 
less, the  better  ultimately  to  demonstrate  the  oneness 
of  wisdom  and  of  might.     In  our  souls  we  may  look 
for  the  proof.  Where  is  the  soul  ?  says  the  anatomist ;  I 
cannot  find  it.    The  viscera  do  not  contain  it,  neither 
does  the  brain.    We  would  ask,  are  electricity,  mag- 
netism, caloric,  light,  and  life,  seen  there  ?   No.  And 
yet  all  these  actually  reside  in  the  animated  machinery, 
as  all  thinkers  are  aware ;  and  these  are  ministers  of 
mind,  servants  of  the  soul,  the  substantiality  of  whose 
existence  must  be  as  real  as  anything  it  acts  on.  How- 
ever much  we  may  in  our  ignorance  perplex  ourselves 
with  lusus  natura;  and  attempts  to  understand  the  indi- 
viduality of  insects  and  zoophytes,  we  need  not  question 
our  own  individuality,  since  the  consciousness  we  enjoy 
so  well  assures  us  of  our  identical  nature,  as  to  war- 
rant the  expectation  that  each  one  of  us  will  find  a 
place  appropriate  to  his  personal  existence  for  ever. 
The  man  is  the  same  being  as  the  infant ;  the  begin- 
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ning  is  necessary  to  the  end  ;  and  the  inJividiial  totality 
is  not  more  plainly  evinced  in  the  oneness  of  the  body 
used  by  one  will,  than  in  the  oneness  of  the  history 
during  one  life. 

We  will  glance  at  a  case  or  two  which  induced  some 
hasty  physiologists  to  sneer  at  the  doctrine  of  a  soul. 
Sometnnes  two  imperfect  bodies  are  joined  together, 
;  as  in  the  Hungarian  Sisters,  who  were  united  back 
to  back,  and  wliose  main  bloodvessels,  the  aortce  and 
vencB  cava  inferiores,  Avere  joined  together.  They  had 
I  distinct  consciousness  and  mental  peculiarities,  but 
I  their  sympathies  with  each  other  were  beautiful  and 
■intense.    Here  were  two  souls  united  by  affection  as 
;  their  bodies  ■were  by  bloodvessels. 

What  physiologists  expect  in  such  cases  does  not 
:  always  happen.  Thus,  in  that  form  of  monsters  in 
'which  the  upper  axis  is  double,  and  the  lower  part 
:  single,  as  Avith  Ritta  and  Christina,  it  was  expected 
;  that  each  head  Avould  possess  voluntary  influence 
>  over  the  entire  lower  half  of  the  body,  but,  instead  of 
ithat,  it  was  found  that  each  head  governed  its  cor- 
:  responding  lower  extremity,  and  only  Avhen  the 
!  middle  line  of  the  body  was  touched  was  it  felt  by  both 
i  individuals. 

Now  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  soul  but  by  con- 
•sciousness,  it  is  certainly  somewhat  unphilosophical  for 
ithe  physiologist  pertly  to  ask  —  Avhere  is  the  soul  of  a 
I  monster  that  exhibits  no  such  consciousness?  God 
\will  answer  that  question,  because  he  excites  us  to  in- 
i  quiry  on  purpose  to  answer  us.  Let  us  wait ;  we  shall 
(Understand  more  of  souls  ere  long.  In  the  meantime, 
^we  will  observe  facts,  as  they  are  the  lessons  Avhich  the 
.  All-Avise  lias  set  before  us.  There  is  an  instructive  one 
i  published  in  the  medical  journals  for  1821.    It  is  an 
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authentic  case  of  a  lad  who  had  a  headless  body  grow- 
ing out  of  his  stomach.  Whatever  part  of  this  sup- 
plemental body  was  touched,  the  touch  was  felt  by  the 
lad  as  if  a  corresponding  part  of  his  perfect  body 
had  been  touched.  Here,  then,  we  have  one  soul  in 
connexion  with  two  bodies.  But  is  it  not  folly  to  ask 
—  where  was  the  soul  of  the  brainless  body,  seeing 
that  a  soul  must  have  its  place  appointed  by  its  Maker, 
and  cannot  by  us  be  known  to  exist,  unless  in  a 
corporeal  frame  fitted  to  manifest  it  ? 

From  these  wonderful  facts  it  would  appear,  that 
when  two  bodies  of  similar  nature,  or  with  nerve-power 
of  the  same  kind,  are  closely  approximated,  they  act 
upon  each  other,  and  the  mind  resident  in  the  one, 
being  suitably  directed  by  will  and  attention,  perceives 
through  the  other.  They  are  in  nervous  rapport 
with  each  other,  and  so  fully  sympathize,  as  to  be,  in 
fact,  one  body  or  system.  We  may  literally  receive 
the  lano-uac-e  of  the  apostle:  Aut  an  nescitis  quod 
agqlutinatus  meretrici  unum  corpus  sit  ?  (Erunt  enim 
inquit  duo  ad  carnem  unam.)  Of  course  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws,  in  consequence  of  obedience  to 
the  same  impulse. 

All  truth  has  a  practical  bearing,  and  this  peculiarly. 
Evil  communications  are  substantial  living  realities, 
propagated  like  blight  and  pestilence  by  germs  that 
traveKrom  body  to  body,  and  take  root  and  grow  in  suit- 
able and  ready  soils,  converting  what  they  live  ou  into 
their  own  nature.  Life  and  death  are  something  more 
than  systems  of  contacts  and  affinities  ;  they  are 
systems  of  conversion.  Thus,  marriage,  for  instance, 
is  a  bodily  extension  either  of  heaven  or  of  hell.  W  e 
must  speak  out  plainly.  There  is  a  direct  physical 
influence  of  one  sex  on  the  other  according  to  their 
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State  of  spirit,  so  that  incongruous  unions  actually 
produce  and  embody  infernal  feelings  and  affections 
by  the  operation  of  one  soul  and  body  on  the  other. 
It  is  the  positive  communication  of  the  nature  of  the 
one  to  the  otiier.  Tluis,  if  a  believer  is  joined  to  an 
infidel  one  will  convert  the  other  into  his  own  likeness 
according  to  the  intensity  in  which  the  principles  felt 
are  lived  out  and  embodied  in  practice.  And  all  is 
war  and  misery  within,  until  the  one  life  is  absorbed 
and  subdued  by  the  other.  To  agree  to  differ  is  to 
separate  in  mind  and  action,  and  to  agree  with  hell  is 
to  go  there.  This  is  an  awful  subject;  but,  as  it 
bears  especially  on  marriage,  so  it  is  bast  illustrated 
by  the  influence  of  sex  on  sex.  It  is  a  sublime 
mystery  to  be  looked  into  with  reverence  and  adora- 
tion ;  but  this  much  all  men  should  know,  our  affec- 
tions towards  each  other  actually  convey  their  im- 
pressions from  one  body  and  soul  into  another,  so 
that  a  permanent  personal  and  mental  influence  is 
communicated,  which  involves  the  moral  character, 
temper,  and  happiness  of  parties,  according  to  their 
voluntary  associations  at  first,  but  afterwards  whether 
they  will  or  not.  The  effect  proceeds  and  is  re- 
embodied  in  our  offspring.  Our  sins  would  be  per- 
petuated in  their  effects  on  our  own  living  substance 
and  that  of  our  children,  but  that  mercy  has  provided 
for  their  removal,  by  a  regeneration  of  will  and 
spirit  through  faith  in  Jesus.  But  this  only  adds 
weight  to  the  argument  against  profane  affections  and 
indulgences;  for  the  wrath  of  Heaven  is  not  only 
denounced  against  them  as  deadly,  but  confusion,  and 
frenzy,  and  torment  are  incorporated  in  them,  and 
perpetuated,  so  that  souls  given  up  to  them  must  find 
them  like  a  millstone  about  the  neck,  sinking  them 
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deeper  and  deeper  in  perdition.  "  Resist  the  devil,  and 
he  will  fly  from  you  ; "  but  you  cannot  resist  him  with- 
out being  in  good  company  and  preferring  to  be  so. 
We  receive  influence  from  our  chosen  associates  in  a 
bodily  manner  ;  we  resemble  what  we  like,  we  take 
the  stamp,  and  form,  and  efl"ects  of  our  enjoyments. 

Many  of  the  marvels  of  Mesmerism  admit  of  a  simi- 
lar interpretation,  and  he  must  be  a  wild  kind  of  phi- 
losopher who  would  deny  the  possibility  of  known 
facts,  rather  than  endeavour  to  explain  them.  Mes- 
merism is  not  a  whit  more  puzzUng  than  many  common 
things  in  natural  history.    What  can  be  more  stupend- 
ous than  the  manner  in  which  distinct  individuals  act 
in  sympathy  together,  as  most  perfectly  one,  and  yet 
apart.    A  multitude  of  unities  in  the  same  body, 
having  the  same  feeling  and  the  same  desire,  and  yet 
susceptible  of  separate  existence  as  a  multitude  of 
individuals,  is  seen  in  that  wonderful  compound  being, 
the  Virgularia  Patagonica,  a  polypus,  described  by 
Darwin,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Naturalist.    He  says : 
"Each  polypus,  though  closely  united  to  its  brethren,  has 
a  distinct  mouth,  body,  and  tentacule.    Of  these  polypi, 
in  a  large  specimen,  there  must  be  several  thousands  ; 
yet  we  see  that  they  act  by  one  movement ;  they  have 
also  one  central  circulation,  and  the  ova  are  produced 
in  an  organ  distinct  from  the  separate  individuals. 
Well  may  we  be  allowed  to  ask,  what  is  an  indivi- 
dual ?"  *    To  which  we  reply,  that  individuality  does 
not  necessarily  belong  to  one  organism  only,  but  as  a 

•  Probably  Darwin's  observation  led  him  to  a  hasty  conclu- 
sion •  and  MiiUer-s  statement  is  trnc:  -"The  imtation  of  a 
si°Wc  pobTC  canses  the  contraction  of  that^one  onlv  and  not  o 
all  the  polypi  of  the  stcn,.    The  stem  itself  has  no  mdmdmU.t^ 
it  has  no  ^vill."    Ql'dUcrs  Physiology. )  ^ 
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sense  of  being  is  essential  to  it,  and  this,  as  far  as  we 
know,  can  only  be  acquired  objectively,  at  least  in  tins 
world,  therefore  God  provides  a  suitable  body  for  every 
soul.  It  is  a  selfhood  which  brings  organs  peculiarly 
and  appropriately  organized  under  its  own  power,  and 
into  its  own  sphere,  as  media  of  sensation  and  of  action. 
Here  we  discern  how  wisdom,  beauty,  benevolence, 
and  love,  are  evinced  in  the  plan  of  creation :  the 
happiness  of  individuals  depends  on  sympathy  with 
others,  and  the  feeling  of  self  becomes  the  basis  of 
social  union. 

Among  human  beings  there  exists  such  a  power  of 
sympathetic  consent  that  a  multitude  may  be  appa- 
rently possessed  by  the  same  spirit ;  the  organism  of 
each  instantaneously  taking  on  the  same  action  simply 
from  the  general  attention  being  directed  to  the  same 
'  objects.    If  we  would  learn  the  full  extent  of  sym- 
;  pathy,  we  must  study  the  records  of  the  Dancing 
Mania,  or  see  the  Barkers,  the  Shakers,  the  Jumpers, 
I  the  Dervishes,  and  other  Convulsionaries,  at  their 
<  devotions.    There  are  many  facts  which  tend  to  con- 
'  vince  lis  that  a  large  company  may  be  put  into 
■  such  relation  to  each  other,  as  that  the  very  same  idea 
:  shall  present  itself  to  all  at  the  same  moment,  in  con- 
:  sequence  of  some  circumstance  that  seems  to  have  no 
(  connexion  with  the  idea. 

If  I  may  judge  from  what  I  have  witnessed,  or  may 
i  infer  from  the  statements  of  others  —  as,  for  instance, 
I  those  of  the  Rev.  C.  IT.  Townsend,  as  given  in  his 
"  Facts  of  Mesmerism,"  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
i  is  often  a  community  of  feeling  established  between 
tthe  mesmeriser  and  the  person  mesmerised,  so  tliat 
5  whatever  part  or  sense,  or  even  mental  faculty  be  im- 
f  pressed  in  the  mesmeriser,  a  corresponding  impression 
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is  perceived  by  the  person  experimented  on.  The 
curious  may  find  many  astounding  cases  thai  seem 
very  unequivocal  in  the  work  referred  to,  and  in 
many  others.    This  community  of  feeling  and  percep- 
tion is  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the 
will  of  the  mesmeriser  to  hold  that  of  the  mesmerized 
in  complete  thraldom,  by  a  mysterious  sJ^P^fy;  /J 
this  be  the  true  cause,  how  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  voluntary  consent  of  one  mind  allows  another  to 
hold  such  entire  dominion  over  its  faculties.  Jdow 
strongly  does  it  teach  us  the  propriety  of  preserving 
our  sympathies  from  subjection  to  unholy  association 
by  determinately  applying  our  minds  to  the  study  of 
those  objects  by  which  our  judgments  may  be  rectified, 
and  our  hearts  brought  into  intimacy  with  those  indi- 
viduals by  fellowship  with  whom  our  affections  may 
be  worthily  engaged.    There  are  spirits  that  pervade 
the  whole  world  with  their  deceptions.    If  we  are  no 
actively  obedient  to  the  instruction  our  Maker  affords 
us  we  must  be  held  in  unholy  thraldom  to  the  mastery 
of  some  tyrant  will  which  shall  make  our  exper.ence 
its  own  amusement.    Unity  in  purpose  fo>th  life  by 
the  indwelling  of  one  Spirit,  the  spirit  of  truth  is  the 
doctrine  andtdea  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  doe 
not  nature  teach  us  that  there  is  actual  umon  ot  w  11 
amongst  all  who  love  and  desire  to  obey  the  same 
Lord,  despite  all  divisions  from  out^y^rd  and  indivi- 
dnal  differences  ?    We  feel  and  act  alike  in  propor  ion 
to  our  love  and  obedience  to  the  same  mind,  and  just 
as  all  living  things  turn  to  the  same  sun  and  drink 
H.ht  and  life  from  that  fountain,  so  all  Christians  turn 
to°  Jesus  as  their  centre  and  sufficiency. 

Concord  and  consent  destroy  not  the  idea  of  ind  yi 
dnaUsm,  but  confirm  it.    By  fellow-feeling  we  realize 
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ourselves.  Being  distinct  we  can  associate.  We 
know  love  by  first  being  loved.  The  more  we  love 
the  more  we  feel  our  own  worth.  We  enlarge  with 
our  love.  We  grow  in  individual  value  by  believin"' 
that  angels  watch  over  us ;  and  by  receiving  in  love 
God's  express  word  as  to  His  interest  in  our  salvation 
we  partake  of  the  Divine  nature. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MATERIALlSSr  AND  DEVELOrMENT. 

The  order  of  the  universe  is  maintained  by  law. 
Every  atom  obeys  the  fiat  of  Omnipotence,  and 
thereibre  takes  its  place  in  relation  to  other  atoms. 
Each  element  possesses  a  nature  and  affinity,  bindmg 
it  to  the  connexion  which  the  Creator  requires  it  to 
hold  for  specific  purposes,  such  as  the  formation 
of  certain  definite  compounds  subject  to  aggregation. 
But  the  same  power  which  determines  the  composition 
of  every  part  and  every  mass  of  matter,  also  deter- 
mines its  size  and  proportion  in  regard  to  other  parts 
and  masses. 

We  recognise  in  dead  matter  four  forces  :  a  force 
which  caus°es  particles  to  adhere  together,  which  is 
called  the  attraction  of  cohesio7i;  a  force  which  causes 
mutual  action  among  the  elements  of  which  any  sub- 
stance may  be  composed— cAmica/  affinity;  a  force 
which  causes  yf c\ght— gravitatio7i :  and  a  force  which 
tends  to  separate  particle  from  particle,  element  from 
element,  and  to  counteract  gravitation  itseli— repul- 
sion.   All  these  forces  are  subservient  to  organization, 
under  the  qualifying  influence  of  the  vital  principle, 
which  exercises  a  power  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
modifies  all  material  operations  ;  while  another  power, 
still  more  inscrutable,   namely,  mind,  controls  the 
living  organization,  to  the  formation  of  which  all  the 
other  forces  contributed.    We  of  course  now  confine 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  organism  as  existing 
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in  our  own  bodies,  wliicU  a,rc  manifestly  constructed  to 
subserve  the  purposes  of  that  whicli  feels,  acts,  and 
thinks  within  them. 

Having  the  help  of  something  more  than  mere  in- 
duction from  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  concernin"- 
the  nature  of  the  power  to  which  belong  the  faculties 
of  consciousness  and  reason,  Truth  requires  us  to  adopt 
her  own  dogmatism,  and  to  assert  the  existence  of  the 
soul,  not  as  a  mere  inference  from  what  we  know,  or 
fancy  we  know,  concerning  the  powers  of  nature,  but 
because  we  believe  that  our  Maker  has  informed  us  of 
the  fact,  not  only  by  intuitive  conviction,  but  also  in 
express  words.  Yet  our  investigations  of  bare  matter, 
and  all  we  can  learn  of  the  laws  which  govern  it,  in- 
struct us  also  to  look  beyond  chemistry  and  mechanism 
for  the  origin,  not  merely  of  mind,  but  even  of  life. 
Neither  of  these  principles  can  result  from  mixtures  of 
matter.  Mind  can  be  compared  only  to  the  creative 
power  of  which  life  and  material  combinations  are  con- 
sequences, not  causes.  JMind  is  but  the  action  of  our 
own  souls,  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  in  the  body  by 
Avhich  we  become  conscious  of  changes  in  our  con- 
dition. Every  being,  thus  susceptible  of  experience  is 
a  distinct  individual.  Now  the  body  is  formed  for  the 
use  of  this  being,  that  it  may  be  put  in  relation  to  the 
surrounding  world,  and  be  capable,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, of  feeling  the  forces  which  have  been  just 
mentioned.  In  order,  however,  to  our  better  appre- 
hension of  their  influences,  it  is  requisite  briefly  to 
examine  the  doctrine  of  development,  and  to  inves- 
tigate the  nature  of  those  bodily  endowments  through 
•which  the  soul  is  made  acquainted  with  the  agencies 
of  this  rich  world.  Physiologists  are  in  the  habit  of 
describing  mind  as  one  of  the  products  of  organization. 
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As  well  may  we  say,  the  light  which  manifests  what 
it  falls  on  is  a  product  of  that  which  is  manifested. 
Does  not  physiology  itself  teach  us,  that  a  formative 
principle  existed  antecedently  to  development,  and 
that  this  principle  is  at  all  periods  of  life  independent 
of  special  organs,  and  is  manifested  in  plants  without 
even  a  nervous  system  ?    And  in  insects,  if  not  in 
higher  tribes,  we  see  that  it  successively  alters  the 
entire  system  of  nerves  as  well  as  of  the  other  organs, 
so  that  the  metamorphoses  follow  each  other  so  strangely 
that  there  is  not  the  least  similarity  in  the  form  or  in 
the  habits  of  the  same  creature  between  its  first  and 
last  stages.   Moreover,  this  formative  principle  is  pro- 
pagated ;  and,  more  marvellous  still,  it  is  propagated 
with  a  tendency  to  produce  the  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
sical resemblance  of  two  parents  in  an  individual 
person.    Now  the  physical  peculiarities  and  condition 
of  this  person  are  due  to  the  formative  principle  which 
existed  before  the  development  of  his  body,  in  as  far 
as  that  which  caused  development  must  have  preceded 
that  which  it  caused.    If,  then,  the  principle  which, 
operating  on  matter,  forms  the  body  of  a  man,  be  not 
the  mere  product  or  result  of  development,  surely  that 
which  forms  mental  conceptions,  and  compares  past 
with  present  ideas,  so  as  to  reason  concerning  them, 
or  to  draw  conclusions  by  which  future  conduct  is  de- 
termined, and  by  which  the  thoughts  are  directed 
onwards  into  eternity,  cannot  be  such  a  product. 

This  believing,  reasoning  principle,  which  recognises 
the  Almighty  and  adores  him,  is  surely  less  likely  to  be 
a  result  oi  development  than  that  blind,  unconscious 
power  which  modifies  matter  according  to  laws  which 
Omnipotence  has  imposed  on  life  and  atoms.  It  is 
mind  that  consummates  as  well  as  commences  creation ; 
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and  the  intelligence,  which  in  each  of  us  learns  tlirough 
material  impressions,  must  belong  to  a  distinct  indivi- 
dual, generated  only  by  the  direct  will  and  purpose  of 
the  Creator,  not  out  of  matter,  nor  from  nothing,  but 
by  the  operation  of  his  own  power  to  specific  ends  ;  for 
each  individual  is  an  idea  of  God,  and  therefore  it  can- 
not be  really  confounded  with  another  being,  much  less 
with  orsrans  and  secretions. 

A  person  cannot  be  a  material  product.  In  making 
this  assertion,  we  do  not  go  back  to  the  fables  and  fol- 
lies of  Plato  for  eternal  archetypes  and  uncreated  ideas, 
but  we  take  our  Maker's  word  concerning  our  origin, 
and  exult  in  the  felt  fact  that  our  souls  are  His,  and 
that  He  Himself  inspires  us  with  understanding  and 
power,  and  gives  each  of  us  a  body  and  perception  as 
it  pleases  Him.  We  exist  individually  by  the  direct 
and  constant  operation  of  the  Almighty,  as  the  uuivei'se 
itself  exists. 

Matter,  however,  is  as  truly  an  evidence  of  Omni- 
potent power  as  mind  itself,  for,  in  fact,  the  existence 
of  the  material  elements  proves  the  existence  of  their 
Maker.  What  is  organic  force  or  vital  energy,  what 
the  affinity  of  atoms,  what  the  force  that  rounds  a  dew- 
drop,  and  regulates  a  universe?  Do  we  arrive  any 
nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  grand  problem  of  pheno- 
mena by  asserting  with  Reil,  that  there  are  original 
differences  in  the  composition  and  form  of  all  organic 
bodies  ?  Where  and  what  is  the  agency  by  which  they 
acquired  their  original  tendency  to  assume  such  forms? 
And  why  does  every  atom  of  every  element  exist  with 
unalterable  properties,  which  allow  it  to  combine  with 
other  atoms  only  in  peculiar  manners,  in  definite  pro- 
portions, and  with  specific  results  ?  We  can  only 
answer,  that  the  might  and  mind  of  the  Designer  deter- 
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mine  the  nature  of  every  being,  and  therefore,  matter 
is  no  less  a  demonstration  of  His  power  than  is  our  own 
consciousness. 

I  contend  not  with  materialists  to  depreciate  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  worlds  revolving  in  light  and 
immensity  around  us,  nor  to  diminish  the  admiration 
of  the  marvellous  and  intricate  combinations  of  divine 
workmanship  existing  in  our  bodies.    Whether  we 
look  abroad  with  the  astronomer  among  the  innumerable 
hosts  of  heaven,  or  search  with  the  anatomist  into  the 
minutire  of  our  frames,  we  equally  endeavour  to  gaze 
upon  the  Inlinite,  for  the  microscope  and  the  telescope 
alike  inform  us  of  an  eye  tliat  sees  beyond  their  reach, 
and  of  a  touch  that  adjusts  atoms,  the  weight  of  which 
none  of  our  analyzers  of  light  can  estimate.    We  see 
no  reason  wliy  matter  should  not  be  perpetuated.  The 
.power  that  made  it  can  alone  annihilate  it;  but  because 
we  believe  the  Creator  works  not  at  hazard,  but  with 
eternity  always  present,  we  cannot  suppose  annihila- 
tion possible.    Therefore,  we  cannot  imagine  the  as- 
sociation of  mind  with  matter  to  be  any  impediment 
to  immortality ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  believe,  with 
the  materialist,  that  matter  itself  thinks,  or  with  him  to 
conclude  that  the  continuance  of  matter  in  a  peculiar 
form  is  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  consciousness. 
We  can  rather  believe  thatmind  imparts  its  immortality 
to  matter  than  that  matter  confers  it  on  mind.  There 
is,  hov,'ever,  no  other  objection  to  the  material  hypothesis 
of  mental  existence  than  that  it  is  insufficient  to  account 
for  facts,  and  does  not  agree  with  what  we  experience 
of  mind,  nor  does  it  allow  us  to  receive  the  dictum  of 
that  strongly  authenticated  book,  the  Bible,  concerning 
tlie  existence  of  spirits. 

What  has  reason  to  do  with  matter,  or  its  affinities, 
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in  i'oniiing  an  idea  of  any  of  the  Divine  attributes? 
When  once  wc  have  acquired,  through  sensible  objects 
vnidoubtcdiy,  a  notion  of  duration  and  of  power,  we 
can,  as  before  observed,  if  we  determine  to  think,  con- 
ceive a  faint  idea  of  Omnipotence.  Now  the  mind  that 
attends  to  this  idea  is  not  material,  for  even  if  we  sup- 
posed tliere  could  be  no  attention  and  no  idea  without 
the  body,  we  must  yet  imagine  a  power  or  principle 
capable  of  influencing  the  body  voluntarily,  so  as  to 
attend  and  to  conceive  thoughts  through  it.  Matter 
maijhii  the  medium  through  wliichthe  Almighty  intends 
always  to  express  his  will,  as  he  does  here,  but  still  it 
is  only  a  inediiuii  fitted  to  our  senses  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. He  teaches  us  the  diffusiveness  of  His  love 
in  the  light,  and  legibly  writes  His  name  on  every  one 
of  His  creatures,  but  the  mind  that  interprets  the  hand- 
writing and  intuitively  perceives  the  meaning  of  Jeho- 
vah's language,  must  be  akin  to  that  which  designed 
and  created  all  that  we  behold  and  desire  to  under- 
stand.   Mind  is  born  of  Mind. 

That  man  is  full  of  cant  who  will  not  acknowledge 
what  he  believes  ;  but  he  is  honest  who  says  what  he 
means,  and  endeavours  to  give  a  reason  for  it,  however 
much  lie  may  be  mistaken  ;  and  it  behoves  those  who 
discuss  such  subjects  to  prove  at  least  some  degree  of 
fitness  for  the  purpose,  if  only  in  the  control  of  their 
tempers,  since  to  despise  another's  intellect,  to  suspect 
his  integrity,  or  to  ridicule  his  convictions,  is  but  poor 
evidence  either  of  philosophical  enlightenment  or  of 
Christian  feeling. 

Every  living  creature  evinces  certain  tendencies  to 
development,  and,  from  its  earliest  formation  to  its 
maturity,  it  grows  according  to  a  plan,  which  is  not 
complete  until  the  characteristic  degree  and  kind  of 
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mind  belonging  to  its  race  is  manifested  tlirougli  an 
appropriate  organization.  It  commences  in  the  invisi- 
ble world.  Something  consisting  of  parts,  and  yet 
so  minute  as  to  elude  research,  gradually  becomes  a 
visible  germinal  vesicle,  in  which  is  concentrated  all 
that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  becomes  the 
body  of  a  full-grown  man.  The  identical  being  which, 
after  thirty  years'  residence  and  accommodation  on 
earth,  expatiates  after  the  manner  of  a  God,  is, 
perhaps,  contained  in  that  vesicle  ;  if  so,  an  insect's 
egg  is  a  wide  world  compared  with  the  first  abode  of 
humanity. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  human  being  is  de- 
veloped through  progressive  stages,  in  each  of  which 
the  type  of  some  lower  grade  has  been  preserved.  In 
order  to  prove  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  more 
than  general  resemblance,  for,  unless  the  preceding 
stage  furnish  an  exact  similarity  of  arrangement,  m  all 
its  "parts,  to  a  lower  type,  a  superior  development 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  spring  from  an  inferior 
species ;  and  the  argument  for  development,  as  pro- 
pounded by  those  who  contend  that  man  is  an  expanded 
monkey,  must  entirely  fail.     As  each  creature,  in  its 
origin,  is  designed  for  a  distinct  place,  so  its  total 
org°anization  is  specifically  prepared.    Therefore,  any 
interference  or  arrest  of  development,  at  any  stage, 
does  not  cause  it  to  stop  short  as  a  perfect,  though 
inferior  creature,  but  monstrosity  is  produced;  a 
manifest  interference  by  forces  out  of  place,  which 
could  not  happen  if  disorder  from  some  will  were  not 
permitted  apparently  to  disturb  the  Creator's  plan, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving   Omnipotence   as  the 

Each  new  being  is  a  new  creation.    The  truth  of 
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this  -vre  shall  acknowledge,  if  we  rightly  consider  the 
subject;  for  even  a  new  arrangement  of  matter  could 
not  be  effected  without  the  exercise  of  creative  power 
in  a  new  direction.  This  is  beautifully  evinced  in  the 
production  of  one  being  from  the  ovum  engendered  in 
:  another.  The  ovum  is  a  cell  in  which  other  cells  are 
'  developed  in  a  specific  manner  in  each  class  and  species 
■  of  animals.  Dr.  M.  Barry  informs  us  that  the  process 
of  development  in  mammalia  commences  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  germinal  vesicle,  and  by  the  forma- 
tion of  two  cells  in  its  stead,  each  of  which  gives  origin 
to  two  others,  and  so  on,  until  the  germ  consists  of 
cells  too  numerous  to  count.  Each  cell  is  filled  with 
the  rudiments  of  new  cells,  which  are  arranged  around 
a  pellucid  point.  The  process  of  development  in 
each  cell  is  similar  to  that  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  or 
parent  cell,  from  which  all  spring.  These  are  the 
earliest  visible  beginnings  of  the  germ  preceding  the 
formation  of  the  embryo,  which  is  produced  out  of  the 
germ  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  cells,  each  one  of 
which  goes  to  form  an  organ.  The  ovum  may  pass  at 
least  twenty-one  stages  of  specific  development,  and 
contain,  besides  the  embryo,  four  membranes,  one  of 
which  has  two  laminre,  before  it  has  attained  the 
diameter  of  half  a  line. 

It  appears  that  even  the  shape  of  the  cells  of  the 
yolk  differs  in  different  tribes  of  animals.  These  cells 
also  change  the  chemical  character  of  their  contents 
during  development,  and  the  i^rocess  and  periods  of 
this  change  differ  in  different  grades.  The  substance 
of  each  embryo  is  composed  of  cells  having  a  de- 
terminate character.  Every  vessel  and  every  nerve 
has  at  first  a  separate  existence  and  develoimient,  and 
every  organ,  which  ultimately  becomes  single,  is  at 
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first  double.    But  the  parts  of  a  complicated  animal, 
sucli  as  man,  are  more  numerous  from  their  first 
appearance.    The  subdivisions  are  originally  greater, 
and  the  development  does  not  take  place  by  additional 
parts  merely,  but  by  their  enlargement  and  coalescence ; 
therefore  the  higher  classes  of  beings  cannot  be  mere 
developments  of  lower  classes.    The  superior  tribes 
present,  in  their  early  stages,   certain  appendages 
which  have  been  injudiciously  compared  to  those 
belonging  to  inferior  grades  ;  for  instance,  something 
like  gills  appear  in  the  embryos  of  mammalia,  when 
arriv°ed  at  about  the  sixth  of  their  uterine  incubation, 
yet  these  parts  are  not  gills,  nor,  properly  speaking, 
analogous  to  gills  as  such,  as  those  of  mollusca  or 
those  of  osseous  fishes.    They  could  not  be  developed 
into  gills,  nor  could  they  answer  any  similar  purpose, 
simply  because  they  are  merely  the  cleft  arches  which 
all  embryos  have  near  their  necks  in  consequence  of 
the  general  plan  of  structure  by  which  the  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  opposite  sides  are  joined  together.^  This 
brief  argument  may  be  suitably  summed  up  in  the 
words  of°Miiller:    "Not  long  since  it  was  supposed, 
and  seriously  affirmed  by  many  naturalists,  that  the 
human  embryo  passed  through  the  different  stages  of 
development,  which  are  permanent  conditions  of  other 
animals.     This  Avas  a  very  bold  hypothesis,  and  one 
that  is  by  no  means  correct.    Its  falsity  was  well  de- 
monstrated by  Von  Baer.     The  human  embryo,  in 
fact,  at  no  period  resembles  a  radiate  animal,  or  an 
insect,  a  molluscous  creature,  or  worm.   It  is  not  true 
even  that  man  resembles  at  one  time  a  fish,  at  another 
time  the  amphibia  or  reptiles,  and  at  another  time  a 
bird ;  he  merely  bears  the  same  resemblance  to  a  fish 
which  he  does  to  a  bird  or  reptile,  namely,  the 
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resemblance  which  all  vertebrate  animals  bear  to  each 
other."  The  argument  in  favour  of  original  identity 
of  germ,  from  a  general  resemblance  at  any  period  of 
development,  amounts,  then,  to  nothing,  since  the 
embryo  of  man  never  so  far  resembles  any  inferior 
animal  that  a  skilful  anatomist  would  not  discover  a 
wide  difference  between  them.  The  embryo  of  man 
is  as  unlike  that  of  any  other  animal  as  a  mature  man 
is  unlike  any  other  animal. 

Many  a  puny  philosopher,  with  just  shrewdness 
enough  to  puzzle  himself  and  unsettle  faith  while  ex- 
amining facts,  has  asked,  "  Where  is  the  soul  of  the 
foetus  ?  "    He  who  sees  our  substance  while  yet  imper- 
fect informs  us,  that  a  body  is  prepared  for  the  being, 
man  ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  wise  to  say,  Where  is 
the  soul?   For,  until  the  body  is  ready  and  adapted  to 
manifest  its  presence,  how  can  it  be  evinced?  We  see 
it  at  work  as  soon  as  the  infant  begins  to  use  its  senses; 
and,  surely,  to  look  for  a  demonstration  of  the  soul's 
existence  where  the  means  and  instruments  are  not  fit 
to  reveal  it  to  us,  would  be  as  vain  as  the  fool's  search 
:  for  golden  eggs.    Find  a  body  fit  for  a  soul,  and  you 
'  will  find  a  soul  in  it.  We  cannot  see  the  soul  throut^h 
;  a  microscope,  but  we  discover  it  with  our  naked  eye^ 
when,  using  living  organization,  we  observe  it  ani- 
1  mating  with  thought  and  feeling  the  features  of  those 
:  around  us. 

But,  however  we  may  speculate  concerning  the  cora- 
!  mencement  and  progress  of  organization,  we  may  fairly 
(  conclude,  that  all  the  functions  of  mind  ai-e  the  results 
1  of  a  spiritual  power  working  according  to  its  own  na- 
I  ture  in  that  which  is  corporeal,  and  subduing  matter 
;  into  specific  order  for  specific  ends. 

We  acknowledge  the  operation  of  undeviating  ge- 
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neral  laws,  but  at  the  same  time  perceive  that  the 
combined  action  of  various  forces  cannot  create  a  new 
consciousbeing,  however  necessary  they  may  be  towards 

the  construction  of  a  proper  abode  for  it.    i  here  is 
something  accommodated,  something  which  seems  to  be 
present  in  an  inscrutable  manner  amidst  the  vital, 
chemical,  and  mechanical  forces,  at  work  from  the  first 
orc^anized  cell  in  which  the  body  of  man  is  designed  to 
its'maturest  development.    But  with  this  profound 
subject  is  connected  a  secret  which  peculiarly  belongs 
to  the  Omniscient.    The  holy  of  holies  is  before  us. 
where  the  Highest  reveals  His  glory.    We  cannot  lift 
the  veil.    Let  us  bow  in  reverent  awe,  and  wait  tor 
fuller  knowledge.    Such  facts  relating  to  creation  and 
procreation,  however,  as  are  important  to  our  conduct 
are  sufficiently  manifest  to  our  understandings,  although 
we  still  find  ourselves  unable  fully  to  explain  them  ; 
such  is  the  hereditary  transmission  of  pecuhar  tenden- 
cies, both  moral  and  physical.    Here  matter  and  m.nd 
unite  in  a  point  which  science  acknowledges  to  be 
bevond  the  reach  of  her  microscopic  vision,  ihat 
Sessions  received  by  the  mind  of  the  parent  ai-e,  m 
thS-  influence,  transmitted  to  the  oifspring  is  uiidem- 
X  since  experiments  on  animals  have  demon^..-ated 
the  fact  in  the  clearest  manner.    Thus  Mi.  Km  ht, 
who  investigated  the  subject  for  a  series  o  years  te  ls 
r'  "that  a  terrier,  whose  parents  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  fighting  with  polecats,  will  mstantly  show 
eve  y  mark  of  anger  when  he  first  perceives  merely 
the  scent  of  that  animal.    A  young  spaniel  brought  up 
S  h  tin.  terrier  showed  no  such  emotion,  but  it  pur- 
sued a  woodcock  the  first  time  it  ever  saw  one.  A 
'  out  pointer,  which  had  never  seen  a  partridge,  stood 
Slh^s  with  anxiety,  its  eyes  fixed,  its  muscles  rigid. 
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when  conducted  into  the  midst  of  ca  covey  of  tliose 
birds."  Yet  each  of  these  dogs  is  but  a  variety  of  the 
same  species,  and  to  none  of  that  species  are  these 
habits  given  by  nature.  The  olfspring  of  the  shepherd's 
dog  in  active  service  instinctively  follows  the  flock, 
while,  if  his  father  or  grandfather  have  been  taken 
away  from  this  occupation,  he  will  have  lost  the  art, 
and  be  difficult  to  teach.  A  pup  of  the  St.  Bernard's 
breed,  born  in  London,  when  winter  came  and  the  snow 
was  on  the  ground,  took  to  tracing  footsteps,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  ancestors. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  training  counteracts 
propensity  even  in  a  dog,  and  altliough  the  education 
of  a  human  being  does  not  destroy  bodily  temperament, 
yet,  as  long  as  the  faculties  are  clear,  it  may  always  be 
subdued  by  superior  motives.  It  is  only  the  brutal 
part  of  man's  nature  that  seems  to  be  derived.  Truth, 
knowledge,  religion,  are  not  propensities,  but  they  are 
the  correctors  of  all  error.  With  their  aid  alone  can 
we  restrain  and  guide  impulse  to  right  ends  ;  but  of 
course,  the  mind  that  is  not  amenable  to  moral  law, 
must  be  altogether  subject  to  brute  instincts,  and  ought 
to  be  treated  accordingly  —  by  physical  restraints,  and 
the  removal  of  excitants. 

Our  education,  also,  may  be  said  to  begin  with  our 
forefathers.  The  child  of  the  morally  instructed  is 
most  capable  of  instruction  ;  and  intellectual  excellence 
is  generally  the  result  of  ages  of  mental  cultivation  ; 
but  degeneracy  is  most  marked  at  both  extremities  of 
society,  the  highest  and  lowest  classes  being  the  worst 
educated,  both  morally  and  physically  speaking.  From 
Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth's  examination  of  juvenile 
delinquents  at  Parkhurst  it  appears,  that  the  majority 
were  found  deficient  in  physical  organization,  and  this 
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no  doubt  was  traceable  to  the  parent  stock.  S.T.  Cole- 
ridge said  that  the  history  of  a  man  for  the  nine  months 
preceding  his  birth  would  probably  be  far  more  inter- 
esting, and  contain  events  of  greater  moment  than  all 
that  follow  it.    Southey  fancied  Coleridge  was  not  in 
earnest  in  uttering  this  startling  sentence,  but  perhaps 
the  words  convey  too  profound  a  truth  for  the  doctor's 
former  vision.    Their  meaning  will  shine  out  if  we 
reflect  on  the  influence  which  the  mother's  and  even 
the  father's  habits  exert  on  the  constitution  moulded 
in  utero.    There  the  groundwork  of  all  history  is  laid 
in  embryo,  and  the  seeds  of  evil  there  begin  to  take 
root,  and  to  vegetate  in  a  genial  soil  long  before  they 
open  their  leaves  to  the  sky.    The  soil,  indeed,  alters 
not  the  nature  of  the  seed,  but  vast  is  its  efiect  on 
development,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  state  of 
the  parent  determines,  in  a  large  measure,  the  predis- 
position of  the  offspring,  for  predisposition,  in  fact, 
signifies  only  bodily  aptitude. 

It  has  been  said  that  excessive  mental  cultivation 
on  the  part  of  parents  has  caused  a  vast  increase  of 
inflammation  and  dropsy  of  the  brain  in  children. 
The  late  Dr.  Davis,  of  London,  stated  that  eight  out 
of  forty-five  deaths  in  the  Universal  Dispensary  were 
produced  by  dropsy  of  the  brain  :  and  Dr.  Alhson 
states,  that  forty  out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  patients 
die  of  this  disease  in  the  New  Town  Dispensary,  Edin- 
buro-h.    Nearly  a  thousand  per  annum  die  of  this 
dise°ase  in  the  metropolis  alone.    Dr.  Comdet  says, 
that  twenty  thousand  deaths  occur  annually  in  France 
from  the  same  malady.    Other  diseases  of  the  brain 
are  proportionably  destructive,  especially  in  children  ; 
and  those  who  escape  death  in  childhood  continue 
throughout  life  morbidly  disposed.    Dr.  Burrow,  physi- 
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cian  of  Bedlam,  observes,  that  six-sevenths  of  all  tin; 
cases  admitted  to  that  institution  are  hereditary  ;  but 
yet  these,  it  appears,  are  not  more  difficult  of  cure 
than  other  forms  of  insanity.  Now  these  records  have 
been  derived  principally  from  public  charitable  insti- 
tutions. It  will  be  granted  that  the  patients  of  such 
charities  are  not  the  most  likely  to  suffer  from  mental 
cultivation.  The  facts,  at  least  such  as  have  come 
within  my  own  knowledge,  rather  tend  to  demonstrate 
that  spirit-drinking,  debauchery,  excess  of  all  sorts  in 
the  parents,  and  occasionally  the  debility  of  privation 
and  the  abuse  of  mercurial  medicine,  have  been  the 
principal  causes  of  the  lamentable  increase  of  diseases 
of  the  brain  in  children  ;  but  these  are  rendered  more 
intensely  mischievous  to  the  offspring  by  the  misery 
of  mind  which  accompanies  bad  habits,  and  depresses 
the  moral  being  into  reckless  despondency  and  mad- 
ness. 

That  the  acquired  peculiarities  of  mankind  are  here- 
ditary, we  have,  then,  constant  evidence.    Can  we 
explain  this  marvel?    No.    We  may  suppose  that 
mental  habit  alters  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and 
gives  a  new  tendency  to  the  nervous  system,  and  that 
the  peculiarity  thus  produced  in  the  parents  is  carried 
on  to  the  offspring.    But  these  are  words  without 
knowledge  ;  merely  an  attempt  to  hide  ignorance,  the 
confused  echo  of  a  truism.    Yet,  still  worse,  some  assert 
■that  the  brain  changes  its  own  habits.     The  body 
surely  cannot  alter  itself.    We  cannot  imagine  tha't 
1  mental  education  is  merely  the  result  of  matter  acting 
<  on  matter.    Mind  (soul)  must  be  at  work.    We  mu^t 
i  presuppose  consciousness  and  volition  ;  the  operation 
•:of  a  being  which  perceives,  wills,  and  acts,  which 
I  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  combination  of  the  ele- 
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ments.    Everything  that  can  be  classed  with  chemical 
accents  must  be  material;  but  feeling,  perception,  me- 
mory, and  will,  are  not  in  the  list  of  elements.  If, 
therefore,  that  which  perceives  and  wills  is  not  material, 
and  yet  has  power  to  impress  the  brain  of  a  parent, 
and  to  alter  the  condition  of  imperceptible  atoms  in 
his  blood,  so  that  the  impression  shall  be  transfeiTed 
to  succeeding  generations,  it  follows  that  the  parent's 
state  of  soul  has  a  modifying  influence  on  the  ovum, 
and  in  some  measure  determines  its  after  development. 
It  is  indeed,  a  wonderful  fact,  that  the  experience  of 
the  'parent  should  produce  such  a  bodily  change  m 
himself  as  to  affect  the  future  tendencies  of  his  ofi- 
sprino-    But  so  it  is  ;  each  new  individual  inherits  a 
predisposition  according  to  the  habits  of  those  from 
whom  he  is  derived  ;  thus  palpably  proving  the  truth 
of  that  startling  declaration, I  will  visit  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  on  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
o-eneration  of  them  that  hate  me,  and  show  mercy  unto 
thousands  in  them  that  love  me  and  keep  my  command- 
ments "    Thanks  be  unto  God,  when  good  is  brought 
into  operation  the  evil  must  wear  out,  but  the  good 
never '    If  goodness,  that  is,  the  obedience  of  taith 
working  by  love— were  not  omnipotent,  society  could 
never  be  improved;  for  propensity  to  sin   or  to  act 
from  selfish  impulse  alone,  is  physiologically  proved 
to  be  unavoidable  and  irresistible,  unless  the  spirit  ot 
hoUness  be  imparted.    But  experience  also  demon- 
strates that  immorality  does  not  necessarily  con  inue; 
the  entrance  of  true  light  gives  new  power  and  new 
direction  to  the  soul,  for  then,  under  divine  encourage- 
ment,  it  looks  to  Omnipotence  for  help  and  finds  it. 
The  man  whose  heart  is  fixed  in  the  worship  of  love, 
beholding  the  beauty  of  holiness  as  revealed  m  Im- 
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raanuel,  is  no  longer  a  selfisli  creature  of  mere  propen- 
sities and  impulses  ;  he  dwells  with  God  ;  therefore, 
whatever  is  not  pure  is  so  far  and  for  ever  hatefid  to 
him ;  for  faith  in  the  Divine  Perfectness  permits  us 
neither  to  desire  what  is  forbidden  nor  to  despair  of 
what  is  desirable.  One  thought  effects  a  total  revo- 
lution in  the  soul.  Eternal  life  absorbs  the  heart,  and 
ceaseless  prayer  is  the  sole  feeling  of  a  dependent  and 
yet  full  existence.  We  cannot  aim  too  highly,  nor 
hope  too  ardently,  since  the  largeness  of  God's  promises 
is  proportioned  to  his  own  power  to  bestow  and  man's 
capacity  to  receive  ;  and  therefore  the  prospects  of  the 
confiding  spirit  are  as  bright  as  heaven  and  as  bound- 
less as  eternity. 

Suoh  observations  are  doubtless  outrageous  in  the 
eyes  of  spectacled  philosophy,  but  Christians,  such  as 
Coleridge  describes  as  living  somewhat  outside  this 
world,  or  collaterally  with  respect  to  it,  have  their 
sight  clear  enough  lo  look  with  discernment  into 
worlds  beyond,  therefore  let  the  foregoing  words 
stand  ;  some  will  read  their  meanino-. 

Physical  development  corresponds  with  moral  quali- 
ties ;  the  disposition  of  a  creature  is  manifested  in  its 
form.  The  propensity  which  seems  to  determine  ac- 
tion, exists,  however,  in  many  cases  before  the  organi- 
zation appropriate  to  the  propensity  is  developed. 
The  boy  who  has  heard  of  battles  prefers  the  sword 
before  he  possesses  the  strength  to  wield  it,  and  the 
girl  presses  the  mimic  baby  to  her  bosom  in  imitation 
of  the  mother.  The  young  ram  butts  at  his  adver- 
sary long  before  his  horns  appear,  and  the  young  cock 
strikes  with  the  heel  before  the  spur  begins  to  bud. 
Dispositions,  however,  differ  just  as  much  as  appear- 
ances, and  no  two  mature  creatures  resemble  each 
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Other  in  habit  without  some  similarity  of  structure, 
since  bodily  peculiarity  is  intended  as  the  medium  and 
accommodation  of  that  perceiving,  willing  power, 
which  acts  through  organs  and  manifests  propensity 
in  keeping  with  its  means  of  enjoyment. 

The  propensity  and  the  nervous  organization  through 
which  it  is  manifested  will  generally  be  developed  in 
proportion  to  their  exercise.    Hence  the  repetition  of 
sensation  begets  habit,  which  cannot  be  altered  wnth- 
out  the  intervention  of  some  power  stronger  than  that 
which  produced  it,  such  as  violent  disease  or  great 
change  of  circumstances.    The  condition  of  the  senses 
being  altered,  the  sensations  are  altered,  and  diseased 
action  of  the  body  must  disturb  the  manifestation  of 
mind  in  proportion  to  the  disorder  of  sensation,  be- 
cause on  sensation  mental  association  and  perception 
mainly  depend.    Hence  it  follows,  that  insamty  and 
derangement  are  necessarily  incident  to  every  creature 
with  a  nervous  system  liable  to  disease. 

We  see  that  when  the  indwelling  soul  can  be  ap- 
pealed to  through  the  medium  of  appropriate  senses, 
ft  is  capable  of  visibly  influencing  the  ^rm  and  ex- 
pression of  the  features,  and  of  controlling  the  body, 
so  far  as  the  voluntary  muscles  are  fit  for  its  use. 
And,  moreover,  the  prominent  state  of  mind  becomes 
permanently  written  in  the  face,  and  in    he  very 
banner  of  the  body.    This  can  arise  only  from  tha 
which  feels  and  acts,  determining  to  a  -^ta-  ex  ten 
the  development  of  the  organization.    But  as_  this 
percipient  agent  existed  in  the  body  before  it  evinced 
Sousnes;  why  should  it  not  possess  other  powers 
:f  determining  development  those  whi^ 

associated  with  sensation  and  will?  ^\ cat  least 
"co'  nise  the  interesting  truth,  that  the  sentient  being 
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always  tends,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to  ren- 
der the  body  beautiful  according  to  its  kind.  In  short, 
the  very  idea  of  personal  beauty  probably  implies  that 
of  a  body  exactly  adapted  to  exhibit  a  happy  soul,  so 
that  our  notion  of  a  soul,  as  it  should  be,  is  that  of  a 
union  of  beauty  and  bliss.    This  notion  we  learn  from 
the  fact  that  the  spontaneous,  unopposed  and  undis- 
turbed actings  of  the  spirit  within  a  child  that  has 
learned  to  use  its  senses,  are  always  accompanied  by 
agreeable  expressions  of  countenance  and  attitude. 
Distortion  is  a  violence  to  nature,  the  elfect  of  some 
interference  with  the  law  of  formation,  growth,  and 
enjoyment.    Ugliness  is  the  embodiment  of  hatred, 
disgust,  and  pain.    The  human  soul  must,  then,  be 
lovely  in  itself,  since  its  spontaneous  action,  in  asso- 
ciation with  happy  minds,  and  in  obedience  to  love, 
produces  loveliness  of  form  and  deportment.  The 
earliest  expressions  of  intelligence  and  feeling  in  an 
infant,  if  not  those  of  want,  are  those  of  pleasure,  and 
in  themselves  are  of  course  pleasing.    If,  then,  the 
body  was  formed  to  enable  the  soul  to  experience  and 
exhibit  affections,  —  and  these  when  healthy  are  al- 
ways beauteous,  —  it  is  simply  because  the  body  and 
its  circumstances  are  so  far  in  keeping  with  the  nature 
of  the  spirit  that  animates  it,  and  therefore  a  free  and 
perfect  manifestation  of  that  spirit,  in  whatever  ve- 
hicle, must  be  significant  only  of  what  we  are  formed 
to  admire.    The  body  of  a  child,  if  not  diseased,  will 
continue  to  be  beautiful  in  expression  as  long  as  the 
mind  within  it  is  kept  in  order  by  having  its  happier 
sympathies  excited  and  exercised  by  fellowship  with 
minds  that  manifest  nothing  but  what  is  amiable. 
Anger,  wrath,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  being 
manifested  as  they  are  by  a  single  look,  will  instantly 
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rouse  the  corresponding  passions  in  a  chih],  and  these 
being  frequently  exhibited  to  it,  will  soon  fix  upon  its 
features  and  its  form  the  characteristics  of  fear  and 
suspicion,  and  foster  within  its  heart  the  fierce  pro- 
pensities that  spring  from  them. 

The  liuman  being  is  naturally  prone  to  imitate  evil, 
and  is  soon  conformed  to  that  which  it  chooses  to  obey. 
As  is  the  will,  so  must  be  the  love ;  and  as  the  love, 
so  its  outward  expression.    The  love  of  good  produces 
beauty,  for  it  is  evinced  by  evidence  which  visibly 
speaks  of  right  feeling  and  thinking.    The  love  of 
evil  may  happen  to  be  associated  with  a  fine  form  and 
fine  features;  but  yet  the  bad  passions,  when  fully 
expressed  in  the  countenance,  render  it  hateful,  be- 
cause they  are  selfish,  and,  instead  of  exciting  sym- 
pathy and  pure  afi"ection,  become  visibly  unamiable 

and  repulsive. 

The  human  soul  seeks  the  face  for  sympathy,  as  it 
constituted  for  sociality  only  through  that  medium - 
the  living  telegraph  of  all  that  is  felt  within.  So 
stron-  is  this  disposition  to  look  into  the  features  for 
fellowship,  that  even  a  blind  man,  when  excited  by 
the  voice  of  a  friend,  seems  to  see  the  accompanying 
expression  of  his  face.    Those  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  attitude  of  an  intelligent  bhnd 
person,  while  in  lively  conversation  with  him,  can 
testify  to  the  force  with  which  his  features  respond  to 
every  word.    He  seems  to  watch  you  with  his  sight- 
less face,  and  to  look  tlirough  the  whole  of  it  into 
your  eyes.  Holman,  the  blind  traveller,  says,  When 
any  one  is  conversing  with  me,  I  conceive  myself  to 
see  the  expression  of  countenance  as  the  words  are 
pronounced,  almost  as  if  I  actually  saw  it,  and,  an 
.ordinary  cases,  receive  a  similar  kmd  of  satisfaction. 
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If  the  blind  thus  feel  the  presence  of  a  face,  how 
much  more  must  children  feel  ?  Their  souls  are 
always  in  their  eyes;  they  judge  of  everything  by 
sight.  Who  has  not  seen  the  infant  weep  when  a 
loving  face  has  been  turned  from  it,  or  when  a  strange 
face  has  met  its  eye  ?  As  our  wills  are  according  to 
our  love,  and  we  become  like  what  we  love,  how  im- 
portant is  it  that  childhood  should  be  familiar  with 
happy  and  amiable  faces.  This  observation  may  be 
illustrated  by  considering  the  difference  in  expression 
of  countenance  between  those  children  who  are  trained 
amidst  benevolent  and  kindly  attentions,  and  those 
who  from  birth  are  subjected  to  tyranny  and  neglect. 
Twin  children  would  soon  become  vastly  unlike  each 
other  if  the  one  were  watched  and  nurtured  under  the 
smiling  tenderness  of  a  happy  Christian  mother,  and 
the  other  left  to  the  violent  culture  of  a  savage  breast, 
or  the  affectioniess  and  enforced  attention  of  a  work- 
house nurse,  who  from  the  burden  of  her  own  heart 
can  never  smile,  or  who,  from  habitual  licentiousness 
and  indulgence,  gives  vent  to  some  burst  of  hideous 
passion  in  every  look  and  every  word.  But,  blessed 
be  the  mercy  that  still  reigns  on  earth !  the  heart  of 
woman  is  usually  governed  by  the  "  irresistible  might 
of  weakness,"  and  she  instinctively  and  from  her  in- 
most heart  seeks  to  win  the  smile  and  love  of  infancy 
by  soothing  expressions  of  fondness  and  delight.  If  it 
were  not  thus,  the  childish  mind  would  more  fre- 
quently write  upon  the  face  the  record  of  misery  and 
disordered  feelings.  Might  not  mothers  learn  a  good 
•practical  lesson  from  a  fact  mentioned  by  the  saga- 
cious traveller,  Nicolai,  who  states  that  he  saw  the 
most  divinely  beautiful  female  countenances  among 
women  who  were  most  devout  ?    It  may  not  be  un- 
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important  to  observe,  that  the  calm  contemplation  of 
loveliness  where  affection  blends  with  adoration,  as  in 
the  pictures  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  seems  to  act  most 
powerfully  in  tranquillizing  and  exalting  the  features 
of  those  who  thus  sympathetically  worship  a  painting. 
Doubtless  true  spiritual  worship,  which  is  the  appre- 
hension of  the  beauty  of  the  divine  character,  would 
produce  a  more  complete  reflex  in  the  soul,  and,  by 
possessing  it  with  more  heavenly  ideas,  would  corre- 
spondingly transform  the  whole  being  into  loveUness, 
which  would  be  the  more  speedily  visible  if  the  soul 
were  thus  wisely  devout  during  the  period  of  youth, 
while'  the  living  frame  retains  its  plastic  powers  to 
perfection,  and  conforms  at  once  to  what  it  loves. 

The  operations  of  the  causes  referred  to  are  wit- 
nessed on  a  large  scale  in  the  different  nations  of  the 
world.    I-Ience  we  find  that  the  families  of  Central 
Asia,  nursed  in  the  cradle  of  civilization  and  morality, 
as  first  developed  under  traditions  derived  directly 
from  the  first  earthly  family,  have  from  that  period 
been  most  beautiful  in  form  and  most  excellent  in 
inteUect.    Now,  however,  since  they  have  allowed  the 
lio-ht  which  first  shone  upon  them  to  be  nearly  ex- 
tin-^uished,  they  are  beginning  to  present  more  fully 
in  their  persons  the  characteristics  of  barbarized  mmds, 
and  are  rapidly  falling  into  the  state  of  those  tribes 
which  have  wandered  most  widely  from  the  centre  of 
mental  and  moral  illumination,  and  have  hence  become 
more  and  more  depraved  in  character  and  features,  so 
that  now  they  love  their  degradation  well,  and  call  the 
hideous  beautiful.    There  will  most  appear  the  out- 
ward beauty  of  humanity  where  the  best  qualities  ot 
human  intellect  and  aftection  are  most  highly  nur- 
tured; but  without  a  fostering  encouragement,  we 
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look  as  vainly  for  loveliness  of  soul  as  for  a  blooming 
plant  without  the  sunshine. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  man  is 
not,  however,  proportional  to  the  development  of  his 
1  body,  since  without  the  impartation  of  knowledge,  and 
1  the  awakening  of  his  affections  by  sociality  with  other 
!  minds,  he  may  possess  the  finest  form  and  yet  be  little 
I  better  than  an  idiot,  with  propensities  urging  him  like 
1  mere  brutal  instincts,  while  his  faculties  find  not  their 
:  appropriate  objects  ;  and  those  attributes  which  are 
;  the  prerogatives  of  cultivated  humanity,  like  seeds  in 
,  an  arid  soil,  lie  dormant  in  his  soul,  or  being  artifi- 
icially  quickened,  serve  only  to  add  intensity  to  his 
■sensual  impulses.  Communion  of  minds  is  essential  to 
education,  but  yet  mental  intercourse  between  indivi- 
duals on  the  same  level,  as  regards  intelligence,  must 
:  leave  them  still  equal ;  and  the  superiority  of  percep- 
:  tion  and  of  thought  which  distinguishes  one  from  the 
:  rest  is  only  to  be  explained  philosophically,  in  accord- 
ance with  common  language,  that  such  and  such  an  in- 
dividual is  more  highly  gifted.  But  what  is  implied  in 
:  such  a  phrase  ?  It  can  mean  only,  that  some  power 
:  above  has  directly  communicated  capacity  and  intel- 
lligence  more  freely  to  one  than  to  another.  The 
(original  idea  of  the  everlasting  history  of  each  differs 
ifrom  all  others,  and  each  human  soul  presents  an  indi- 
'vidual  manifestation,  a  reasonable  being  seeking  to 
I  enjoy  endless  good  in  his  own  existence  by  means  of 
(Other  existences.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Mind 
lis  proved  by  infinite  variety.  One  Spirit  evokes  all 
I  harmony,  and  none  can  say  to  another  there  is  no 
rneed  of  thee.  Each  has  his  own  qualifications  and  a 
distinct  place.  Thus  order  is  the  mode  of  Divine 
-government,  and  is,  in  fact,  itself  the  proof  and 
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presence  of  God's  power.    He  is  not  far  from  any 
one  of  us,  and  we  are  bound  to  honour  each  other  in 
the  mutual  acknowledgment  of  the  endowments  and 
appointments  bestowed  by  him ;  for  thus  we  see  that 
Heaven  is  for  ever  concerned  with  earth  :  and  we  are 
approved  of  God,  and  are  representatives  of  Him,  just 
in  proportion  as  we  find  our  happiness  in  benevolent 
co-operation,  and  submit  ourselves  in  humility  as  fel- 
low-servants of  the  same  Master,  ministers  of  Heaven, 
each  in  his  own  office,  but  yet  serving  one  another  with 
a  warm  heart. 

The  more  closely  we  examine  society,  the  more 
clearly  we  discover  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  human  family,  and  the  more  we 
scrutinize  the  physiology  of  man,  the  more  thoroughly 
shall  we  be  convinced  that  the  laws  of  conscience  and 
of  conduct,  summed  up  in  one  word-love,  are  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  bodily  development  and 
of  universal  nature.    The  development  of  the  body  in 
a  natural  or  normal  manner,  under  proper  associations 
induces  the  gradual  manifestation  of  new  or  enlarged 
mental  capacities.    New  states  of  organization  and 
function  produce  new  sensations,  which,  acting  on  the 
ever-susceptible  mind,  always  governed  by  a  power 
that  causes  it  to  seek  fellowship  with  personal  beings, 
and  bodily  objects  of  affection,  excite  new  sentiments ; 
and  these,  again,  act  as  excitants  to  the  mental  facul- 
ties  •  and  hence  the  finest  feelings  are  usually,  perhaps 
always,  associated  with  the  finest  intellect,  and  the 
love  of  truth  with  the  love  of  goodness.  Knowingness 
is  the  opposite  of  wisdom.  Showy  minds  are  insincere 
strong  ones  never;  for  these  found  their  reason  and 
their  conduct  on  felt  truth.    Thus  we  find  that  under 
right  tuition- that  is,  under  the  kindly  fostering  of 
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social  intelligence  and  affection,  which  of  course  in- 
cludes religion — the  mind,  in  all  its  wondrous  endow- 
ments, is  steadily  manifested  by  degrees,  according  to 
the  regular  laws  of  healthy  progression  in  growth  and 
maturation  of  the  body,  and  that  not  in  capacity  of 
attending  to  facts  only,  but  also  in  respect  to  moral 
discrimination.   And  here,  before  we  extend  our  view 
of  the  stages  of  life,  we  may  learn  a  surprising  lesson, 
by  reflecting  a  little  on  the  positive  evidence  we  pos- 
:  sess,  that  the  percipient  and  thinking  being  is  capable 
.  of  still  further  and  more  wonderful  manifestation  under 
:the  stimulus  of  morbid  peculiarities  of  nervous  and 
other  organic  condition.   Thus,  in  some  acute  diseases, 
the  intellectual  faculties  often  suddenly  evince  them- 
selves in  so  marvellous  a  manner,  that  many  persons 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  phenomena  by 
:  supposing  supernatural  interpositions. 

As  Cabanis  observes,  "  Sometimes  the  organs  of 
sense  become  sensible  of  impressions  foreign  to  the 
I  nature  of  man.  There  are  some  who  easily  distinguish 
1  microscopic  objects  with  the  naked  eye,  others  who 
:  see  sufBciently  clearly  in  the  most  profound  darkness 
I  to  guide  themselves  with  confidence.  There  are  those 
'  who  follow  persons  by  their  track,  like  a  dog,  and  re- 
I  cognise  by  the  scent  the  objects  which  these  persons 
I  have  used,  or  which  they  have  only  touched.  I  have 
■seen  those  in  whom  the  taste  had  acquired  a  peculiar 
I  delicacy,  and  who  desired  or  knew  how  to  choose  the 
Ifood  and  even  the  remedies  which  appeared  really 
1  useful  to  them.  We  see  others  who  are  in  a  state  to 
[perceive  in  themselves,  during  the  time  of  their  par- 
(Oxysms,  either  certain  crises  which  are  preparing,  and 
'  of  which  the  termination  proves  soon  after  the  justness 
of  their  sensations,  or  other  organic  modifications  at- 
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tested  by  those  of  the  pulse,  and  by  other  signs  still 
more  certain."  The  statement  of  such  a  witness  will 
scarcely  need  attestation,  but  we  may  confidently  refer 
to  the  multitude  of  instances  recorded  by  men  of  suffi- 
cient sagacity  and  truthfulness  in  confirmation  of  the 
fact,  that  the  human  mind  may  be  manifested  in  an 
exalted  manner  under  certain  conditions  of  the  nervous 
system  induced  by  mental  determination,  and  perhaps 
by  the  concentration,  to  particular  parts,  of  that  subtle 
fluid  which  pervades  the  body,  for  asserting  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  Mesmer  and  his  disciples  have  been  so 
unphilosophically  ridiculed.  Not  that  for  medical  pur- 
poses mesmerism  appears  to  me  other  than  an  outra- 
geous charlatanism,  nor  can  I  believe  that  men  may 
become  wizards  at  will,  and  nullify  the  free  agency 
and  individualism  of  human  spirits  in  the  manner  that 
some  mesmerists  pretend.  No.   God's  noblest  creation 

 mind,  moral  being,  is  not  dependant  on  monotony 

and  manoeuvre.  Conscientiousness  and  veneration 
cannot  be  manufactured  by  digital  tricks,  nor  be  be- 
gotten by  wilfully  staring  into  faces  that  cannot  blush. 
But  that  one  living  system  and  mind  does  influence 
another,  and  that  magnetism  modifies  all  things,  are 
truths  that  indicate  a  law  of  action  through  some 
medium,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  profoundly 
i<rnorant.  When  we  consider  that  intellect  is  mo- 
dified by  matter,  and  that  the  soul  employs  machinery 
to  obtain  sensation,  and  to  exercise  wiU,  we  shaU  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
instrumentality  alter  the  mode  of  manifesting  faculty. 
The  sentient  principle  is  governed  by  laws  which  are, 
to  some  extent,  coordinate  with  those  of  organization. 
Thus  the  number  of  ideas  at  any  time  capable  of  being 
reproduced  to  our  consciousness  seems  to  depend  on 
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the  state  of  the  body  at  the  time,  and  every  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  brain  is  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  visions  of  the  mind.    Yet  for- 
getfulness  and  recollection  are  not  random  results,  but 
consequences  of  the  plan  of  God,  in  which  we  are 
constituted  to  lose  sight  of  one  part  of  our  knowledge, 
and  to  remember  another  according  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  our  bodies  may  be  placed,  so  that  we 
may  act  in  keeping  with  our  position.    If  it  were  not 
thus,  we  should  always  be  in  danger  of  insanity,  or, 
by  pursuing  ideas  irrespective  of  present  objects,  pass 
our  lives  in  unsocial  or  unobservant  abstractedness  of 
spirit.    Whence  come  repentance  and  change  in  the 
spirit's  thoughts  and  loves,  but  from  God  himself? 
The  divine  character  being  revealed  in  relation  to 
man,  and  received  by  faith  as  the  reason  of  the  soul 
and  heart,  man's  character  is  thereby  changed  in  will 
and  working.    Our  material  ideas,  and  the  machinery 
of  our  brains  remain  the  same ;  but  there  is  a  new  life 
and  spirit  in  them.     The  convinced  man,  seeing  that 
a  life  given  to  evil  must  lead  to  death,  he  seeks  the 
means  of  eternal  life,  and  finding  that  the  true  im- 
mortality is  the  conforming  of  the  mind  to  the  mani- 
fested Godhead,  he  endeavours  to  promote  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  in  his  own  heart,  and  amongst  his 
fellows,  and  so  feels  the  truth  by  living  in  its  light. 

Alterations  of  bodily  condition  only  change  the  di- 
rection of  the  percipient  soul,  the  qualities  of  which 
remain  the  same,  whatever  its  state  of  accommoda- 
tion ;  for  all  the  faculties  exist  in  all  states  alike,  and 
only  require  to  be  put  in  proper  relation  to  objects 
to  be  manifested  accordingly.  The  very  fact  that  we 
are  liable  to  vast  changes  of  condition,  and  yet  con- 
tinue the  same  beings,  subject  still  to  hopes  and  fears, 
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pains  and  pleasures  of  the  same  essential  character,  is 
a  proof  that  we  are  something  more  than  living  ma- 
chines and  locomotives.    A  just  view  of  preceding 
facts  will  prove  that  a  person  who  habitually  acts 
conscientiously,  will,  in  proportion  to  his  intellectual 
refinement,  be  best  able  to  detect  erroneous  principles, 
and  discern  spirits,  for  such  a  one  perceives  truth  as 
if  intuitively,  and  scarcely  tolerates  the  tardy  ratio- 
cination by  which  the  majority  wait  to  be  persuaded. 
To  do  the  will  of  God  is  to  know  his  doctrine.  But 
such  a  character  is  not  the  spontaneous  production  of 
nature,  for  the  disposition  to  obey  God  arises  only 
from  tiie  entrance  of  the  divine  logos,  which  imparts 
its  own  light  to  the  simplest  understanding,  and 
enables  the  soul  thus  rendered  truly  great,  to 

"  Dart  forward  on  the  wing 
Of  just  ambition,  to  the  gi-and  result." 


Ill 
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Man  springs  not  up  full-formed,  and  quite  equipped 
for  battling  with  adversity,  like  the  fabled  army  from 
the  teeth  of  dragons  sown  by  Cadmus,  but  like  the 
seed  which  is  scattered  from  the  hand  of  God  over  all 
the  earth,  with  a  full  life  wrapped  in  a  filmy  drop  and 
expanding  from  a  fibril  to  perfection.    The  germ  of 
each  man  is  imbued  with  the  power  of  an  indwelling 
life,  fostered  by  the  genial  influence  of  heaven,  and 
superintended  by  the  might  that  made  it.    Thus  it 
opens  into  bloom  and  maturity,  a  being  fit  for  fellow- 
ship with  Eternal  Intelligence.    As  the  plant  has  its 
periods  of  growth,  completion,  and  decay,  so  have  we 
the  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  of  earthly 
existence  ;  but  the  analogy  holds  no  further  than  as 
relates  to  the  successive  stages  of  bodily  being.  The 
gradations  of  the  moral  being,  though  following  an 
order,  for  the  most  part,  in  beautiful  correspondence 
with  the  seasons  of  life,  are  proportioned  in  their 
progression  rather  to  the  amount  of  appropriate  sen- 
sibility elicited  from  the  soul  by  the  sweet  socialities 
of  relationship  and  kindliness,  than  to  the  degrees  of 
physical  development.    The  infant  smiles  in  response 
to  the  visible  love  of  its  mother's  heart  long  before 
the  struggling  will  meets  the  disappointment  that 
engenders  tears.    The  earliest  expression  of  the  spirit 
fresh  from  its  Maker's  hand,  is  of  needy  dependence 
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on  his  power,  but  at  the  same  time  speaking  of  the 
love  that  formed  it,  and  thus  assuring  the  vigilant 
heart  of  atfection,  that  as  parental  solicitude  and  in- 
fantine dependence  mutually  and  naturally  seek  and- 
create  hope  and  joy,  so  the  God  of  families  will  truly 
bless  confiding  and  loving  spirits.    The  faith  of  the 
child  accords  with  the  feebleness  of  its  body  and  the 
experiences  of  its  mind.    Thus  we  learn  from  what  we 
feel  to  trust  that  charity  which  inspires  the  maternal 
bosom,  and  to  regard  the  affection  thus  revealed  to 
us  as  an  unquestionable  evidence  that  the  Almighty  . 
Parent  loves  beyond  the  conception  even  of  a  mother's 
heart.    And  the  utterly  incapable  little  one,  as  yet 
without  a  conscience,  unfit  for  anything' but  to  de- 
monstrate the  force  of  feebleness,  prevails  to  manifest 
the  same  delightful  fact,  and  to  teach  us,  with  a  sen- 
sible argument,  the  same  sublime  and  lovely  lesson -- 
namely,  that  He  who  is  omnipotent  to  produce  is 
omnipotent  to  sustain,  and  thus,  by  simple,  confiding, 
trustinc^  weakness  on  the  one  side,  and  unfailmg,  un- 
bounded affection  on  the  other,  to  reveal  withm  us 
how  God  embraces  all  his  creatures  with  an  infinite 
love     This  power  of  loving,  natural  and  supernatural, 
is  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  every  human  and  affec- 
tionate breast,  and  it  tells  us  never  to  despond,  but,  in 
spite  of  clouds  and  darkness,  to  believe  in  constant 
liUt,  and,  notwithstanding  ever  present  evil,  to  expect 
eternal  good.    If  the  instruction  acquired  by  the 
study  of  infancy  and  its  demands  direct  us  forward 
as  it  ou-ht,  we  shall  discern  indications  of  the  same 
benevolent  purpose  in  all  the  stages  of  life.    It  is 
true  that  the  work  of  the  Almighty  seems  often  to  be 
frustrated ;  the  sinless  babe,  the  eager  boy,  the  hopeful 
youth,  the  energetic  man,  are  often  abruptly  snatched 
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away,  and  seemingly  not  allowed  here  to  answer  any 
sufficient  end  of  existence.  Death  meets  human  beinns 
at  the  entrance  of  life,  and  breathes  upon  them  as  he 
•passes,  and  to  earth  they  perish.    The  purpose  of 
mind  and  development  appears  disappointed,  as  if 
from  defect  of  means,  or  deficiency  of  power,  to  ac- 
complish it.    But  impious  in  its  ignorailce  must  be 
the  mind  that  thus  concludes.    Are  we  not  taught  by 
these  apparent  failures,  that  Almightiness  has  other 
dispensations  and  other  worlds  connected  with  this, 
but  still  in  reserve,  when  and  where  to  reconcile  his 
permission  with  his  power,  and  to  satisfy  our  craving 
reason  with  a  full  revelation  of  His  glory,  as  the  ac- 
complisher  of  what  we  in  our  faithlessness  had  deemed 
impossible.    Let  us  wait,  then,  for  the  explanation  of 
enigmas  which  we  cannot  solve,  and  content  ourselves 
with  the  facts  that  discourse  to  us  so  plainly  of  Divine 
gentleness  and  favour,  in  the  might  that  constitutes 
the  child,  and  actually  takes  it  by  the  hand,  plays 
with  its  tiny  restless  fingers,  looks,  into  its  eyes, 
awakes  its  emotions  of  trustfulness  and  gratitude, 
presses  it  to  the  heart,  dandles  it  on  the  knees,  and 
leads  it  along  with  the  tender  help  and  encouragement 
of  a  mother's  touch.    Thus  the  Deity  Himself  is  re- 
vealed to  us. 

If  we  would  avoid  injuring  a  soul,  we  must  treat 
the  body  with  tenderness  and  wisdom.  A  young 
child  is  a  newly-created  spirit,  introduced  into  this 
amazing  world  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  know- 
ledge of  material  things,  and  of  sentient  beings,  bv 
contact  and  sympathy.  It  is  utterly  ignorant"  but, 
unless  the  brain  and  senses  be  defective,  it  possesses, 
and  by  degrees  can  exercise,  all  the  mental  qualities 
01  a  philosopher,  gradually  becoming  acquainted  with 
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tlie  properties  of  objects,  both  of  thought  and  sense 
by  observation  and  experiment.    All  the  faculties  of 
childhood  are  busily  at  work  as  fast  as  they  are  de- 
veloped, and  every  propensity  is  ardently  seeking  ior 
indulgence.    Propensity,  in  short,  is  a  bodily  provo- 
cation to  action  ;  and  the  soul  must  yield  to  it,  it  it 
knows  not  any  better  means  of  pleasure  ;  for  the  soul 
always  does,  and  always  must,  aim  at  enjoyment 
But  that  is  properly  found  only  in  a  suitable  use  ot 
the  body— a  use  for  spiritual  ends.    Almighty  bene- 
volence has  formed  the  body  for  happiness  when 
ri-rhtly  employed ;  and  the  means  of  happy  employment 
must  be  provided,  or  activity  becomes  a  constant  per- 
version of  power,  and  therefore  a  constant  source  ot 
uneasiness.    But  as  human  individualism  is  a  type  of 
Deity,  its  perfection,  its  foil  capacity  for  happiness,  is 
only  found  in  goodness  and  love  ;  therefore  man  never 
can  rest  satisfied  with  his  knowledge  till  he  see^  all  crea- 
tion  completely  harmonious  and  happy.     The  pure 
enioyment  of  a  human  being  is  noio  derived  through  the 
sense=  by  which  alone  it  obtains  proof  that  it  is  in  its 
proper  place,  with  regard  to  others  and  its  own  con- 
venience  ;  therefore  its  senses  must  be  cultivated,  that 
it  may  find,  through  a  bodily  correspondence,  the 
fellowship  it  needs  with  other  human  beings  and  with 
nil  natures.     A  child,  with  all  its  senses  perfect, 
requires  only  instruction  and  sympathy  to  complete 
ts  education!   But  what  a  fulness  of  nieaning  lies  m 
the  word  education ;  the  leading  out  of  an  immortal 
bein-  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  proper  desires  ;  .he 
directinc.,  by  moral  governance,  all  the  faculties  af- 
J    ions:  ani  propensities  to  right  objects,  including, 

Itourse,  the'due  exercise      ^^^^ . -f  ^ ^ 
servient  to  them.    Who  is  sufficient  for  the  ^ast 
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undertaking  ?     You !     God  and  man  arc  both  en- 
gaged in  it  witli  you ;  therefore  try  and  you  will 
succeed.    Tlie  mother's  heart,  and  the  father's  lieart 
are  ready  for  the  task,  as  soon  as  they  are  tliemselves 
under  heavenly  tuition,  and  not  till  then.    What  they 
want  is  what  their  children  want  —  Divine  light,  ri^-ht 
motives,  and  a  suitable  sphere  of  action.    The  word 
of  God  and  his  works  are  open  before  us,  and  these 
contain  all  that  can  be  taught  either  by  us  or  by 
angels,  and  we  shall  not  fail  rightly  to  impart  our 
knowledge  of  them  if  we  feel  aright ;  for  then  action 
will  speak,  and  our  example  will  illustrate  our  pre- 
cepts, and  our  very  bodies  be  the  means  of  bringing 
the  minds  of  our  children,  through  a  vital  sympaUiy" 
into  moral  relation  to  ourselves.    Imitation  will  im- 
press moral  principles  as  habits  upon  the  nerves  of 
our  children,  if  they  see  in  us  the  beauty  of  true 
affection  and  true  governing  wisdom,  which  they 
cannot  do  unless  we  prove  ourselves  conscious  of  duty 
and  obedience  to  a  holy  will.    The  )-oyal  law  still 
holds  good.    Let  each  man  and  each  woman  wlio  has 
to  do  with  children  imagine  the  circumstances  of  each 
child,  and  then  let  just  that  intense  love,  and  tender- 
ness, and  patience,  and  firmness  be  shown,  in  guiding- 
and  blessing  the  little  one,  that  each  would  desire  for 
himself  under  Divine  and  human  management,  in  the 
hke  case.    This  is  the  whole  secret  of  correct  edu- 
cation, and  therefore  real  Christians  alone  are  fit  to 
carry  it  out ;  and  this  they  must  do  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  new  covenant,  as  far  as  each  one  may  be 
able.    God  speed  and  encouragement,  are  the  Chris- 
tian's watchwords;    Charity  conceals  faults,  is  his 
motto;  and  this  signifies  that  encouragement  afforded 
to  every  good  disposition,  will  at  last  triumph  over 
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every  evil  in  tlie  establishment  of  every  moral  ex- 
cellence; because  true  love  is  God  working  in  us  to 
restore  his  own  image  in  our  spirits.    This  is  tlie  end 
of  the  education  which  he  sanctions,  and  no  other  is 
fit  for  man.    The  fire  and  smoke  of  terrorism  are 
quenched  by  the  light  of  Cliristianity.    Jews  and 
lieathens  may  threaten,  and  kill,  and  keep  men  Jcavs 
and  heathens.    They  show  us  sin  and  death,  and  lust 
landed  in  perpetual  burnings ;  but  tliey  find  us  no  new 
life,  no  exit  from  hades  and  gehenna.    The  gates  of 
heaven  are  not  seen  from  Sinai,  or  seen  shut.  The 
trump  of  thunder,  and  the  lightning's  flashing  sword 
announce  the  law  as  written  in  stone,  God's  type  of  a 
condemned,  dead  world ;  but  the  laAvs  of  his  living 
voice  are  uttered  love,  full  of  grace  as  the  lips  of 
Jesus,  full  of  mercy  as  His  smile,  saying  ever  to  the 
penitent,  "  Come  to  me,  lean  on  me,  rest  with  me ;  / 
and  tlie  Father  are  one" 

We  liave  a  power  above  fear,  and  we  ought  to 
show  it.  Love  animates,  fear  paralyzes;  love  is 
mightier  than  earthquake  in  stirring  up  the  soul  to 
strong  and  enduring  efi'ort.  It  never  fails.  The 
hi'-helt  class  of  heroes  are  trained  by  Charity ;  because 
she  is  tlie  most  determined  of  all  teachers,  and  cannot 
despair  Befolloivers  of  God  as  dear  children,  is  the 
apostolic  exhortation.  God  disciplined  his  followers 
into  men  indominable  in  truth,  by  showing  them  his 
-ushing  heart.  It  is  open  to  us.  We  see  that  love, 
truth,  and  wisdom,  are  united  there,  and  the  doctrine 
which  flows  from  it  is  gentle  as  light,  and  as  mighty. 
The  rod  does  not  impart  principles,  but  Truth  does  ; 
and  she  is  severe  enough,  since  she  will  not  suffer  a 
,vron-  unrepented  of  to  go  uncorrected,  but  she 
aakes  the  instructed  soul  correct  itself  by  appeals  to 
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right  affections,  and  tlius  she  never  fails  to  lead  her 
pupils  to  a  happier  position  by  promoting  intimacy 
witii  God  in  all  His  works. 

Tiie  education  that  does  not  assist  to  invigorate  the 
body  is  injurious,  and  all  that  favours  continued  in- 
action fosters  idleness  and  debility.    The  young  child 
has  a  nervous  system  much  larger,  in  proportion  to  its 
body,  than  that  of  the  adidt.    Hence  the  restlessness 
and  animation  of  childhood,  its  quick  exhaustion,  and 
ready  recovery,  its  power  to  bear  rapid  and  varied 
moveiuents,  and  its  intolerance  of  monotony.    If  we 
do  not  consider  this  nervous  constitution  in  training 
children,  we  shall  do  violence  to  Heaven,  and  inflict 
injury  on  them  with  woe  to  ourselves.  Well-con- 
ducted mental  training  invariably  favours  the  better 
development  of  the  body,  and,  by  strengthening  the 
nervous  system,  tends  to  render  all  the  vital  functions 
more  vigorous  and  regular.    As  the  mind  not  steadily 
and  determinately  employed,  fails  to  stir  up  the  bodily 
energies,  it  of  course  allows  a  corporeal  indolence 
which  confirms  its  own  listlessness,  and  at  length 
causes  both  mental  and  physical  effort  to  become  ahke 
difficult,  awkward,  clownish,  and  heavy.    The  mind 
hopefully  and  outwardly  busy  affords  the  healthiest 
stimulus  to  the  brain  ;  but  the  soul  without  sufficient 
motive,  and  left  to  the  desultory  impulses  of  ignorance 
and  accident,  is  always  either  violently  agUated  or 
corruptly  stagnant. 

In  boyhood  and  in  girlhood  germinate  those  sym- 
pathies which  ripen  into  the  reciprocities  which  con- 
stitute the  charm  of  society,  and  confer  all  that  is 
excellent  in  manly  or  in  feminine  dignity  and  virtue. 
In  childiiood  the  expanding  heart  importunately  de- 
mands kindness,  and  is  as  ready  to  communicate  as 
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to  receive  according  to  its  ability  and  understanding. 
But  on  advancing  a  little  further  into  life,  the  feeling 
01  new  necessities,  and  the  general  aspect  of  others 
towards  us,  forces  upon  the  will  a  felt  propriety  of 
standing  more  independently  of  guardianship.  The 
possession  of  more  bodily  power  gives  us  the  desire  to 
exert  it  for  ourselves.    The  pride  and  emulation  that 
properly  urge  us  to  obtain  what  is  acknowledged  to  be 
valuable,  now  stimulate  our  efforts.    This  is  the  turn- 
ing point  of  life.    According  to  the  direction  now 
taken  is  our  intellectual  and  moral  destiny  generally 
determined.    The   ideas,  at  this  period  presented, 
modify  and  colour  all  the  future,  because  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  body  are  at  the  height  of  fervent  in- 
tensity, the  senses  keenest,  the  brain  most  impressible, 
and  the   vital  energies  most  ready  to  incorporate 
impressions  ;  and  hence  the  soul  is  most  alive  to  the 
conduct  of  others,  and  is  most  ready  to  sympathize 
with  nature  in  every  aspect. 

In  the  transition  from  the  state  of  affectionate  obe- 
dience to  that  of  comparative  self-reliance,  the  sense 
of  social  kindness  is  most  powerful,  and  the  eftect  of 
evil  example  and  of  tyrannical  rule  most  mischievous  ; 
for  then,  if  the  reasoning  faculties  and  human  instincts 
have  been  duly  trained  by  domestic  discipline,  the 
heart  becomes  more  alive  to  those  emotions  which 
magnify  the  interests  of  life,  and  a  higher  state  of 
development  occasions  greater  vigour  of  function, 
and  new  sensations  suggest  a  multitude  of  new  ideas ; 
existence  seems  suddenly  expanding,  and  the  young 
being  feels  conscious  of  demands  upon  his  intellect 
which  his  experience  does  not  enable  him  to  meet ;  he 
compares  himself  with  others,  and  then  modesty  and 
difiSdence  kindle  the  blush,  and  awaken  the  soul  to 
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doubt  anil  apprehension,  lest  its  desires,  sentiments, 
and  endeavours,  should  be  misinterpreted,  and  meet 
with  derision  ivhen  most  demanding  sympathy  and 
assistance.  Then  commences  the  period  ot"  true 
temptation  and  of  danger  ;  the  informed  soul  struggles 
for  mastery  over  the  body,  and  conscience  is  at  war 
with  instinct.  If  the  ingenuous  spirit  be  not  now  met 
with  Christian  encouragements  and  admonitions,  the 
bashful  youth  may  be  driven  to  desperate  expedients 
to  subdue  his  excessive  sensibilities  ;  and  finding  the 
inconvenience  of  being  more  timidly  sensitive  than 
those  about  him,  he  may,  as  if  from  a  necessary  deter- 
mination, rush  for  relief  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
boldness  and  effrontery. 

It  is  astonishing  how  early  this  spirit  of  bravado 
springs  forth  in  acute  and  intelligent  children,  whose 
sensibilities  have  been  suddenly  placed  in  opposite 
states.  Thus  the  pale  and  shy  brother  and  sister  who 
wept  with  a  widowed  mother  in  her  honest  and  hard 
struggles  against  a  crushing  and  unaccustomed 
poverty,  being  left  by  her  death  with  none  to  love  but 
each  other,  and  then  singly  exposed  to  the  rufBanism 
of  matured  vice  in  every  form  which  the  crowded 
union-house  can  afford,  naturally  learn  to  hate  all  that 
cold  kind  of  charity  which  they  witness  ;  and  usually 
finding  thieves  and  prostitutes  with  more  heart,  and, 
perhaps,  less  hypocrisy,  than  their  public  guardians, 
they  are  readily  won  to  side  with  those  outcasts  against 
their  better  knowledge,  and  every  now  and  then 
astonish  us  by  precocious  feats  of  hardy  viciousness. 
Thus  a  youth,  in  the  heyday  of  his  warm  blood,  meet- 
ing no  heart  established  by  true  affections  to  sustain 
and  direct  his  love  of  approbation  in  an  honourable 
and  happy  manner,  tries  to  set  up  for  himself  with  a 
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premature  and  ignorant  defiance.  Thus  he  quickly 
falls  a  victim  to  the  selfisli  delusions  of  vice,  since, 
without  the  pleasant  guidance  of  sympathizing  friend- 
ship, he  seeks  fellowsliip  with  the  friendless  or  even 
with  the  depraved,  as  the  only  refuge  left  him  from 
blighting,  dreary  solitude.  By  the  very  constitution 
of  his  body  and  soul,  he  must  associate  ;  the  crowding 
fancies  of  his  mind,  and  all  the  tendencies  working  in 
his  physical  frame  compel  him  to  live  outwardly  with 
others,  or  else  to  droop  and  despair  under  that  burden 
of  self  which  either  breaks  the  heart  or  maddens  the 
brain. 

Self-abandonment  is  the  misery  nearest  to  self- 
murder.  Our  nature  must  be  selfish  until  taught  by 
sympathy  the  loveliness  and  delights  of  generous  af- 
fections, and  these  we  must  witness  in  others  before  we 
can  feel  to  the  full  in  ourselves.  Why  then  should  we 
wonder  to  see  children  of  the  shrewdest  intellect  and 
most  susceptible  forms,  beautiful  even  in  depravity, 
the  readiest  and  deepest  in  guilt  when  left  only  to  the 
sympathies  of  incarnate  demons?  Men  and  women, 
fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  your  hearts 
are  demanded  by  the  outcast  and  the  abandoned! 
And  if  you  feel  as  you  ouglit,  the  necessities  of  sen- 
sitive childhood  and  youth,  not  merely  in  your  homes 
and  among  yourselves,  but  in  vile  places,  where  the 
messengers  of  heaven  should  visit,  much  of  the  now 
prevalent  depravity  of  the  social  system  would  be 
cured,  more  would  be  prevented,  and  many  a  deter- 
mined, manly  heart,  many  a  sweetly  feminine  bosom, 
would  be  opened,  and  governed  by  the  inspiring  words 
with  whicli  Jesus  cast  out  devils.  If  you  would  be 
mi"-hty,  be  kind.  Why  is  kindness  full  of  power? 
Because  it  is  happy,  and  makes  happy.    It  assures  us 
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that  we  are  not  alone  ;  it  takes  possession  of  tlio  body 
with  all  its  springs  of  nervous  energy,   iicais  ilio 
wounds  of  the  spirit,  and  thereby  imparts  new  vigour 
and  warmth  to  the  eurrent  of  life.    It  re-animates  in- 
nocent dead  liopes,  and  draws  us  from  selfish  purpose 
to  a  liigh  kind  of  self-abandonment,  by  causing  ns  to 
prefer  the  disposition  we  see  in  others  to  what  we  ex- 
perience in  ourselves,  and  puts  ns  in  felt  bodily  rela- 
tionship with  those  who  are  governed  by  a  fine  faith 
in  the  goodness  of  Omnipotence.    The  beautiful  old 
word,  kindness,  means  something  like  family  feeling, 
kin,  kind,  kindred,  kindness ;  tlie  home  spirit  is  in  it, 
and  brings  back  to  our  memory  the  mother's  heart  and 
the  infant's  trustfulness.      Let   all   the   angels  of 
heaven  go  out  to  reclaim  a  degraded  man,  they  will 
avail  nothing  unless  they  can  approach  him  in  the 
human  form  of  kindness,  visibly  embodied  in  like 
nature  to  his  own.    They  must  draw  him  from  soli- 
tude by  manifest  sympathy,  not  that  of  sorrow  only, 
but  of  fellow-feeling,  even  to  the  evidence  of  having 
also  been  tempted  like  himself.    He  can  respond  only 
to  one  who  knows  experimentally  the  urgent  demands 
of  the  body,  and  in  it  has  felt  the  struggle  and  the 
strife  with  Satan,  sin,  and  death,  and  in  it  conquered 
them.    He  must  learn  by  looking  on  an  example  that 
it  is  God  and  not  man  that  triumphs  over  evik  He 
must   know   how   the   father   pities    the  prodigal, 
weary  of  his  lusts  ;  and  God  Himself  must  meet 
man  as  man  before  lie  reveals  His  divinity  by  bid- 
ding man  believe  in  love,  and  sin  no  more.  Therefore, 
be  kind. 

Christians  in  this  land  of  parishes,  where  is  the 
proof  that  you  deem  children  heirs  of  immortality,  and 
the  special  charge  of  the  church  ?  Remember  that  the 
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soul  of  man  and  woman,  when  left  to  the  working  of 
untaught  nature,  must  ripen  into  desolation  and  mi- 
sery.    And  it  is  in  early  youth  that  your  most 
strenuous  efforts  are  most  demanded  and  most  effectual. 
If  the  attention  be  not  then  duly  employed  on  suitable 
objects,  which  the  wise  alone  can  present  in  their  true 
shape  and  colour,  the  mind  will  fix  itself  upon  the 
body,  and  either  a  morbid  consciousness  will  spring  up 
in  the  place  of  happier  activity,  or  else  sensual  pro- 
pensities will  speedily  entrance  the  captive  and  igno- 
rant soul,  and  fling  a  spell  over  all  its  powers,  not  to 
be  broken  but  by  a  miracle  of  Divine  interference  to 
restore  it  from  tlie  ruin  which  the  godly  discipline  of 
Christian  institutes  was  intended  to  prevent.  The 
youthful  body  must  be  engaged  in  Christian  business, 
in  order  that  the  habit  of  right  feeling  and  thinking 
may  be  established  in  the  soul.    Christianity  agrees 
with  the  body  as  well  as  with  the  mind,  and  it  alone 
is  the  spiritual  system  of  morals,  for  it  is  a  word  seen, 
felt,  and  handled  through  the  sensibilities,  and  so  to 
say,  in  the  very  functions  and  framework  of  the  body, 
amidst   the   struggling   urgencies    of  earthly  life. 
Without  it,  corporeal  strength  will  but  impart  un- 
governable force  to  evil.    Unless  the  soul  be  all  along 
accustomed  to  the  precept  and  example,   and  the 
active  associations  of  those  who  control  themselves 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  it  is  impossible  that  teaching 
should  subdue  the  tendencies  and  propensities  of  the 
body  so  as  to  render  them  stimulants  to  spiritual  im- 
provement, and  qualify  the  soul  to  use  the  senses 
merely  as  instruments  for  acquiring  knowledge  and 
enjoying  the  happiness  of  truth.     If  we  would  feel 
aright  we  must  come  into  sympathy  with  those  who 
are  right ;  we  must  enjoy  communion  with  human  ex- 
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cellence  manifested  in  a  well-governed  body,  tbat, 
being  infected  by  the  visible  liap|)iness  of  others,  our 
own  will  may  be  subdued  and  brought  into  healthy 
action. 

It  is  when  the  frame  and  spirit  are  all  alive  to  the 
vivid  beauties  of  nature  that  kindly  associations  tend 
to  fix  indelibly  and  practically  upon  the  memory  a 
feeling  of  God's  benevolence,  seen  everywhere  ;  and 
then,  too,  the  beauty  of  holiness  is  felt  to  be  an  attri- 
bute of  the  Creator.  Then  the  tender  heart  learns 
the  poetry  of  life,  the  thought  of  which  "  breeds  per- 
petual benedictions,"  then  faith  is  nourished  with 
angels'  food  ; 

"  The  truths  tliat  wake 
To  perish  never  ; 
Wliich  neither  listlcssncss,  nor  niacl  endeavour, 
Nor  man,  nor  boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy." 

Tills  kind  of  poetry  is  better  than  logic  ;  it  is  intui- 
tive truth,  and  therefore  essentially  related  to  religion. 
It  adds  a  grace  to  the  generous  impulses  that  belong 
to  youth,  and  sustains  the  imagination  in  a  devout 
desire  for  a  still  more  beauteous  dwelling-place,  whei-e 
it  may  enjoy  the  fulfilment  of  its  prophecies. 

A  consideration  of  the  influence  of  sex  on  the  for- 
mation of  ideas  and  of  habits  will  abundantly  instruct 
us  concerning  the  development  of  mental  character  in 
certain  dependencies  on  the  condition  and  peculiarity 
of  the  body.  Both  sexes  are  equally  indebted  to  the 
Divine  wisdom  whicii  devised  the  plan  of  teaching  us 
ideas  by  degrees,  so  that  we  grow  up  into  the  most 
wonderful  knowledge  without  the  surprise  and  con- 
fusion that  would  otherwise  result  from  the  crowding 
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of  sensations  into  a  sudden  maturity.  Woe  to  those 
who  regard  even  tlic  merely  sensual  rehitions  of  sex  in 
a  profane  manner !  Not  to  feel  tlie  iioly  beauty  of 
God's  purpose  in  the  respective  endowments  of  male 
and  female  with  respect  to  love  and  truth,  life  and 
religion,  is  to  prove  insensible  to  that  sublimest  evi- 
dence of  Divine  adaptation,  pure  conjugal  union,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  tlie  grand  mystery  of  existence, 
the  multiplication  of  immortal  beings  through  bodily 
relationship.  The  light  of  the  soul  will  soon  be 
quenched  in  darkest  sin,  if  the  personal  attractiveness 
of  sex  serve  only  to  arouse  fond  sentimentalisms,  or  to 
feed  the  flame  of  torment  for  the  base  sensualist. 

Each  stage  of  life  prepares  for  succeeding  stages, 
and  each,  when  properly  conducted,  enjoys  a  new 
happiness,  without  necessarily  losing  the  peculiar  en- 
joyments of  the  past ;  for  our  existence  is  enlarged  by 
addition  rather  than  expansion ;  and  the  man  of  years 
may  still  delight  with  childlike  freshness  in  the  objects 
of  creation,  not  merely  from  their  novelty  or  fitness  to 
his  senses,  but  also  because  they  all  convey  a  fulness 
of  meaning  which  experience  has  taught  him  partly  to 
interpret. 

The  stages  of  bodily  development  follow  a  regular 
progression  up  to  maturity.  Infancy,  childhood,  ado- 
lescence, youth,  manhood,  are  marked  by  sufficient 
distinctions,  and  the  period  of  one  is  seldom  consider- 
ably prolonged  into  that  of  another.  Whatever  causes 
the  arrest  of  general  development  tends  also  to  abbre- 
viate life ;  and,  perhaps,  the  chief  cause  of  so  much 
mortality  in  its  earlier  periods  may  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  absence  of  those  means  of  natural  enjoy- 
ment which  favour  the  powerful  growth  of  the  organs, 
than  to  any  peculiar  liability  to  disease. 
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Tlie  Aital  resistance  to  mahulj'  is  remarkable  in 
childiiood  ;  but  the  habits  of  adults,  in  great  towns 
especially,  being  so  thoroughly  unnatural,  poverty 
with  excess  of  labour  oppressing  the  parental  heart  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and 
vice  depraving  it  on  the  other,  it  is  scarcely  surprising 
that  the  proper  demands  of  infancy  should  be  so  little 
nnderstood  or  attended  to,  that  one-fourth  of  the  deaths 
among  children  occurs  under  one  year  of  age  ;  one- 
third  nnder  t^vo  years ;  and  considerably  more  than 
half  under  five  years  of  age. 

I-Iappiness  is  health.    So  strong  is  the  faculty  of 
enjoyment  in  every  stage  of  our  life,  that  every  indi- 
vidual in  a  healthy  state,  Avith  suitable  objects  of  atten- 
tion and  motives  for  action,  is  naturally  happy.  But, 
alas!  if  health  is  happiness,  few  indeed  possess  it. 
Whatever  impairs  the  means  of  sober  enjoyment,  so 
far  impairs  the  functions  of  the  body  ;  and  therefore, 
as  in  the  clash  of  opposing  wills,  men's  minds  jar  with 
each  other,  while  maintaining  individual  interests,  the 
general  good  is  too  often  sacrificed,  and  both  happiness 
and  health  are  immolated  on  the  altars  of  Mammon 
and  of  Moloch.    Would  that  men  could  be  instructed 
everywhere  to  feel  that  their  interests  are  mutual,  and 
that,  if  they  would  submit  cheerfully  to  the  claims  of 
brotherhood  and  charity,  every  period  of  life  would 
embosom  its  appropriate  joys ;  and  death,  the  degra- 
dation of  man,  would  not  so  often  be  invoked  by^'the 
weary  mother  as  she  gazes  in  tearless  agony  on  her 
suffering  child.    It  is  the  helpless  and  uncomplaining 
weak  against  whom  the  selfish  strong  are  at  Avait 
The  brutal  law  of  government  by  might,  which  causes 
the  herd  to  butt  to  death  those  that  are  too  feeble  to 
defend  themselves,  is  operating  also  among  human 
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beings.  This  is  llie  very  spirit  which  Christianity  is 
to  destroy ;  and  blessed  will  be  our  land,  when  her 
institutions,  conceived  as  they  generally  are  in  this 
spirit,  shall  be  carried  out  in  its  power ;  for  then  the 
highest  law,  that  which  rules  in  heaven,  kindness, 
shall  conquer,  and  bring  society  so  completely  into  sub- 
jection, that  the  plan  of  God  in  social  and  individual 
development  shall  be  fully  seen,  in  health  and  happi- 
ness, religion  and  piety,  established  among  us  through 
all  generations. 

Whatever  renders  life  undesirable,  so  far  tends  to 
shorten  it.  Thus  longevity  is  a  positive  blessing, 
because  it  indicates  that  the  mind  has  not  been  so 
directly  distressed  as  materially  to  interfere  with  phy- 
sical enjoyment.  As  the  son  of  Sirach  says,  "  The 
gladness  of  the  heart  is  the  life  of  man,  and  the  joyful- 
ness  of  a  man  prolongeth  his  days."  (Eccles.  xxx.  22.). 
Whatever  deprives  us  of  suitable  pleasures  in  child- 
hood, is  apt  to  lead  to  death  or  to  idiocy,  or  to  make 
all  after  life  a  disease,  and  in  maturer  years  misery 
hastens  on  decrepitude,  which,  when  once  established, 
allows  no  recovery.  But  the  period  between  the  ma- 
turity of  power  and  its  final  decay  may,  with  propor- 
tionate activity,  and  appropriate  enjoyment,  be  vastly 
prolonged.  Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  the  compen- 
sating powers  of  life  may,  during  perfect  manhood, 
tend  to  preserve  the  balance,  has  never  been  fully 
proved.  The  numerous  instances  on  record  of  great 
longevity  indicate  a  tendency  in  nature  to  a  constant 
renovation.  In  the  patriarchal  ages,  when  probably 
neither  the  body  nor  the  mind  was  subjected  to  un- 
natural excitations,  the  period  of  threescore  years  and 
ten  was  attained  with  scarcely  the  slightest  diminution 
of  the  buoyancy  and  vigour  of  matured  manhood  ;  and 
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instances  are  not  wanting  among  ourselves  to  show 
that  the  mental  faculties  may  be  in  liigli  and  vigorous 
exercise  far  beyond  the  climacteric  epoch. 

From  these  facts  we  learn,  that  although  there  are 
definite  periods  of  transition  from  infancy  to  age,  yet 
the  passage  of  the  perfect  man  into  drooping  senility 
does  not  exactly  follow  the  same  law  of  progress,  and 
that  he  wiio  is  a  ripened  man  at  thirty  is  not  necessa- 
rily in  a  state  of  decay  at  seventy.    The  reason  why 
there  is  this  possibility  of  prolongation  will  appear, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  preceding  stages  of  life  are 
but  preparatory  to  the  grand  purpose  of  man's  animal 
existence  —  namely,  the  formation  of  mental  character, 
and  the  production  and  training  of  offspring.  These 
great  objects,  the  greatest  of  earth,  could  not  be  so 
properly  accomplished,  if  the  parents  did  not  ordina- 
rily continue  in  the  possession  of  much  mental  energy 
and  physical  power  long  after  the  mother  ceased  to 
bear  children.    It  is  after  tliis  period  that  the  parental 
judgment  is  at  the  acme  of  tried  experience,  and  i$ 
most  demanded  to  influence  and  control  the  expandino- 
energies  of  young  persons.    Now  the  staid  man  speaks 
with  the  authority  of  that  inwrought  knowledge,  that 
approved  power,  which  secures  the  attention  and  reve- 
rence of  all  who  are  sedate  enough  to  desire  wisdom, 
whether  in  the  social  circle  or  in  the  arena  of  poli- 
tical or  religious  contention  ;  for  society  is  governed 
well  only  when  the  sobriety  of  mature  experience 
qualifies  the  ardency  and  eagerness  of  youtliful  aspira- 
tion. This  union  of  zeal  and  knowledge  preserves  the 
equipoise  of  society.    Thus  theoretic  enthusiasm  is 
required  to  become  practical,  the  novel  statesman  to 
prove  his  claims  to  be  called  a  patriot,  the  fanatic  to 
show  his  reasons,  and  the  pious  zealot  to  indicate  in 
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Ills  own  character  what  he  means  by  calling  himself  a 
saint. 

The  wisest  and  best  productions  of  tlie  human  in- 
tellect have  proceeded  from  tliose  wlio  have  lived 
through  the  bustling  periods  of  their  day,  and  calmly 
sat  down  to  tliink  and  instruct  others  in  tiie  meditative 
eventide  of  life.    Even  when  the  brilliancy  of  reason's 
sunset  yields  to  the  advancing  gloom,  there  is  an  in- 
describable beauty  haunting  the  old  man  still,  if  in 
youth  and  vigour  his  soul  was  conversant  witli  truth  ; 
and  even  when  the  chill  of  night  is  upon  him,  his  eye 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  glories  for  awhile  departed,  or 
he  looks  off  into  the  stars,  and  reads  in  them  his  des- 
tiny with  a  gladness  as  quiet  and  as  holy  as  their  light. 
"When  our  little  day  is  folded  up  in  shadows,  the  dark- 
ness must  be  deep  indeed  which  does  not  reveal  eternity 
by  the  rays  of  light  that  reach  us  from  afar  ;  but  tlie 
soul  that  can  rise  above  the  clouds  of  earth  can  always 
behold  the  infinity  of  heaven,  and  perhaps  every  rightly 
taught  man,  before  God  takes  him,  ascends  to  a  Pisgah 
of  his  own,  from  whence  he  looks  farewell  to  the  wil- 
derness he  has  passed  in  the  leadings  of  Jehovalfs  right 
hand,  and  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  promised  laud  lying 
in  the  everlasting  Orient  before  hiui. 

How  instructive  is  the  usual  state  of  memory  and 
hope  in  advanced  life !  As  the  senses  become  dull,  the 
nervous  system  slow,  and  the  whole  body  unfit  for  ac- 
tive uses,  the  old  man  necessarily  f\ills  into  a  constant 
abstraction.  Like  all  debilitated  persons,  he  feels  his 
unfitness  for  action,  and,  of  course,  becomes  querulous, 
if  improperly  excited.  Peacefulness,  gentle  exercise 
among  flowers  and  trees,  unstimnlating  diet,  and  the 
quiet'company  of  books  and  philosophic  toys,  are  suit- 
able to  him.    With  such  helps,  his  heart  will  beat 
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tindly,  and  his  intellect,  however  childlike,  will  nvun 
taui  a  beautiful  power  to  the  last.  Objects  of  aflec- 
lon  occasionallj  move  him  with  more  than  their  accus- 
tomed force.  Young  children  are  especially  a-reeable 
to  am.  men  approaching  him  with  the  gentle  love 
and  reverence  which  unspoiled  childhood  is  so  apt  to 
exh    t,h,s  heart  seems  suddenly  to  kindle  as  the/ittle 

W   n  "  '''''''''''"^  ^^^"^^  ""^^  -""kled 

,  I  ■     .  ^"'^^  Soes  back  in  spirit  to  his 

c  uldhoo  ,  and  finds  a  world  of  fun,  frolic,  and  loveline 
al  ahve  before  him,  and  he  has  tales  of  joy  and  IZty 

I N  'r?  'T,'    '^'y   -  best '  ;:e! 

ciate.    Next  to  the  children  of  his  children  the  old 
j.an  whose  thoughts  have  been  directed  by  he  Bible 
loves    he  society  of  persons  of  holy  habitj  and  a  he 
finds  these  more  frequently  among  women  t  ey  a,  e  l 
chief  associates.    But  all  acred  and  infi.-n/ 

l;e  deems  fit  company,  becan^1i^1i^1;;^3r:::! 
busied  in  reviewing  past  impressions  rather  than  .lan 
ys  and  plotting  for  a  livelihood,  or  reasoning  .about 
ways  and  means.    The  past  is  his  own,  and  he°coi  s 
over  hke  a  puzzling  but  yet  an  interesting  lessoi  He 
desu-es  to  read  its  meaning.    If  his  soul  have  ■been 
rained  to  de  ight  in  truth,  his  will  becomes  weai  ed 
frona  this  world  of  effort  in  proportion  as  he  feelT  he 
weakness  that  disqualifies  him  from  stru..li„.  ' 

1  et  ,,,,  /^.er  "fee" 

internal,  a  spiritual  energy,  awakening  in  a  new  man 
Z^7TV''  ^'-^  -lo-g  to  hfs  betng  nd'I" 

pv«„         ■        realises  the  facts  of  a  coming  life  and 
««ect,on  be  „„,  ilisu-acted,  and  his  Le.,«  to„kc„  by 
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hard  and  ignorant  treatment,  and  if  his  soul  have  not 
been  wedded  to  care  by  a  love  of  gold  without  the 
possibility  of  divorce,  and  mammon  have  not  branded 
his  spirit  with  indelible  misery,  tlien  is  the  old  man 
ready  to  enter  on  the  spirit's  life  with  alacnty  and 
joy  His  memory  and  will  are  in  general  so  occupied 
by  merely  mental  objects,  as  to  convince  him  with 
the  force  of  a  sensible  demonstration,  of  the  reahty  ot 
thino-s  beyond  the  scope  of  sense  ;  and  if  his  employ- 
ments now  suit  the  state  of  his  body,  his  feelings  and 
his  thoughts  are  already  accordant  with  a  better  world. 

But  not  only  the  aged  thus  live  in  memory  and  ima- 
gination ;  all  who  from  weakness  or  physical  disorder 
are  unable  to  exercise  the  senses  energetically,  feel 
great  wants,  and  are  usually  employed  in  the  busmess 
of  reflection  from  which  fancy  still  travels  on  in 
company  with  hope.     Tlie  past  and  the  future  are 
linked  by  the  spirit  almost  without  perception  of  the 
present ;  they  are  one  to  the  soul,  for  the  soul  thinks 
and  feels  not  in  tenses,  but  in  moods.    And  does  not 
this  experience  prove  a  design  concerning  man  beyond 
this  life^    The  might  of  our  Maker  is  not  the  mere 
play  of  Omnipotence.    The  impartatiou  of  a  power 
within  us  to  register  the  past,  to  examine  the  record, 
and  to  draw  from  it  motives  and  desires  for  the  future, 
surely  indicates  that  the  Creator  of  our  minds  antici- 
pates our  exigencies,  and  prepares  for  our  spirits  an 
Appropriate  abode.    Thus,  when  disquahfied  for  this 
outward  world,  we  retire  to  the  inner  one  of  ideas, 
and  are  at  once  ready  for  another  life.    And  as  we 
now  turn  in  an  instant  from  things  to  thoughts,  as 
unconcernedly  as  an  infant  sleeps,  so  will  our  great 
chan-e  come,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  complete 
without  surprise.    If  all  ends  here,  we  dare  not  say 
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we  discern  the  wisdom  or  the  love  of  the  arran^-e- 
ments  we  experience;  but  with  the  understandhicr 
that  the  soul  lives  on,  through  and  beyond  all  scathe 
and  decay  of  the  body,  and  enters  on  enjoyments 
hereafter  which  are  built  upon  the  basis  of  the  past 
reason  is  satisfied  with  the  good  hope,  and  waits  in 
patience  for  the  true  fulfilment  of  all  ordinances 
convinced  that  beauty  and  bliss  in  the  creature  are 
essential  to  the  full  revelation  of  the  incommunicable 
attributes  of  the  Creator,  in  whom  we  live. 
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CHAPTER  Vni.  . 

THE  SENSES,  AND  THEIK  OBJECTS. 

By  tlie  senses  we  are  put  in  relation  to  material  things, 
as  to  their  qualities  of  colour,  sound,  odour,  weight,  re- 
sistance, heat,  and  all  that  we  learn  of  time  and  space 
by  contact  with  matter.    Unless  we  are  to  conclude 
that  our  Maker  has  fashioned  our  senses  to  deceive 
us  we  must  believe  that  the  impressions  received  by 
them  while  in  a  sound  state,  and  interpreted  by  the 
intellect  naturally  excited  by  their  use,  are  real  and 
true  indications  of  real  and  true  objects.     If  the 
theory  of  ideas,  which  transcendental  philosophy  is 
now  so  intent  upon  urging  upon  our  credence,  is 
to  supersede  the  common  intelligence  of  our  senses, 
as  to  the  qualities  and  positive  existence  of  things, 
the  language  of   nature  and   revelation   must  be 
rectified,  since  at  present  it  only  tends  to  perpetuate 
mistake  and  confirm  the  error  which  induced  the 
first  man  to  impose  names  on  creatures  according 
to  what  he  perceived  of  their  properties.    The  vo- 
cabularies of  science  and  of  common  sense  must  be 
reconstructed  ;  not,  however,  according  to  the  con- 
sent of  those  who  agreed  to  adopt  them  as  they  are, 
but  just  as  may  suit  the  ideality  of  each  individual. 
Thus  each  one  will  build  his  own  Babel,  and  ex- 
perience a  confusion  of  words  and  meanings  in  his 
own  mind  worse  that  that  which  caused  the  dispersion 
of  mankind. 
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It  is  by  the  reality  of  objects,  or  by  our  universal 
faith  in  their  reab'ty,  that  society  is  held  together. 
From  mutual  understanding,  we  acquire  the  means 
of  communicating  with  each  other.     Light  is  the 
same  thing  to  others  as  to  ourselves.    Because  sen- 
sation is  essential  to  perception,  experience  is  good 
for  us  all.     Those  who  are  blessed  with  eyesi"-ht, 
and  have  learned  to  use  it,  can  enjoy  the  many\p- 
pearances  of  radiance  and  beauty  with  which  the 
sunshine  clothes  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  and, 
happily,  they  are  in  no  danger  of  supposing  that 
what  they  behold  is  nothing  but  the  creation  of  their 
own  imaginations.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  soul 
forms  its  own  conceptions;  and  the  material  world 
might  as  well  have  never  existed,  had  there  not  been 
spiritual  beings  constituted  to  behold  it.     But  as 
surely  as  there  are  persons  to  perceive  objects,  so 
surely  are  there  objects  to  be  perceived ;  and  the  very 
fact  of  consciousness  is  a  proof  of  the  existence  both 
of  a  percipient  being  and  of  real  objects  of  perception. 
The  evidence  on  which  I  believe  that  I  am,  is  the 
same  as  that  on  which  I  believe  that  others  are. 
The  wordy  cloudiness  in  which  idealists  parade  their 
supersensible  theories  is  but  the  more  mysterious  off- 
spring of  natural  mystery— the  shadow  of  shades 
taking  forms  according  to  fancy  in  the  twilight  of  phi- 
losophy.   Those  who  turn  their  back  upon  realities 
and  the  glory  that  reveals  them,  substitute  their 
own  conceits  and  inventions  for   true  discoveries 
and  then  fall  down  and  worship  the  creations  of 
their  own  imaginations,  instead  of  going  on  to  learn 
the  doctrine  of  facts  in  the  deductions  of  enlightened 
reason.    Many  act  as  if  they  deemed  themselves  the 
ordained  apostles  of  ideas,  who  yet  scorn  to  ac 
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knowledge  faith  either  in  the  word  or  in  the  works 
of  God.  But  surely  man  has  no  means  within  his 
reach  of  acquiring  an  intimacy  with  truth  but  in  the 
humble  study  of  those  objects  which  the  Almighty  has 
provided  for  him.  If  we  are  to  reason  and  believe, 
we  are  to  see  and  know  the  handiwork  of  God.  The 
cause  of  thought  and  the  end  of  thought  are  one  — 
the  Eternal  Mind.  Creation  is  the  normal  school  of 
all  intelligences,  and  the  history  of  the  acts  of  the 
Divine  Being  furnishes  the  whole  course  of  study, 
and  every  lesson  is  only  to  teach  us  confidence  in 
Goodness  infinite. 

Away,  then,  with  the  idealism  that  would  persuade 
us  out  of  our  senses,  or  leave  us  loose  in  a  chaos  of 
nonentities.  Let  us  thank  God  for  His  endowments, 
use  them  rightly,  and  while  rejoicing  in  the  riches  of 
an  inherited  universe,  let  us  not  fall  down  in  adoration 
to  any  thing;  but  while  acknowledging  all  things  as, 
indeed,  but  symbols  of  the  present  Deity,  let  us  learn 
from  His  works  the  vastness  of  Omnipotent  design ;  let 
us  look  back  and  recognise  the  Eternal  Creator ;  and 
look  forward  with  the  feeling  that  we  belong  eternally 
to  Him  in  whom  we  possess  an  everlasting  sufficiency. 

From  these  high  thoughts  we  turn  to  reconsider 
the  means  through  which,  in  this  world,  the  Abmghty 
instructs  us.  The  senses  are  generally  said  to  be  five 
in  number  ;  a  little  reflection,  however,  will  convince 
us  that  there  are  other  modes  of  experiencing  sen- 
sation  besides  those  of  sight,  smell,  taste,  hearing, 
and  touch.  There  would,  indeed,  be  no  impropriety 
in  regarding  every  part  of  our  bodies  as  an  organ  of 
sense;  since  every  part  is  endowed  with_  a  kind  of 
feelin-  peculiar  to  itself,  and  exactly  suited  to  its 
office"  Probably  all  sensations  are  but  modifications 
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of  the  same  nervous  action^  and  they  may  all  be 
regarded  as  the  contact  of  an  active  agent  with  the 
organ,  or  of  something  moving,  or  tending  to  move, 
operating  on   nerve.     Thus  light  must  touch  the 
retina  to  induce  sight ;  the  air  must  vibrate  in  the 
tympanum  to  excite  sound;   the  perfume  must  be 
breathed  over  the  olfactory  nerves  ;  and  the  sapid 
morsel  must  be  dissolved  upon  the  palate  to  cause 
taste.    The  special  oi-gans  of  sense  convey  to  our 
souls  definite  information  by  which  we  discern  our 
relation  to  the  external  world,  and  hence  the  health 
of  the  mind,  as  the  manifestation  of  the  soul  in 
intellect  and  emotion,  depends  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  senses,  and  of  the  nerves  with  Avhich  they  are 
immediately  connected.    Every  change  in  the  state 
of  the  body  is  a  change  in  the  experience  of  the  soul ; 
and  as  long  as  they  are  healthily  connected,  the 
alterations  in  action  are  reciprocal.    Every  emotion 
is  accompanied  by  a  cori-esponding  state  of  brain, 
and  every  change  in  the  brain's  condition  in  a  like 
degree  affects  the  character  of  consciousness.  But 
yet  the  soul  derives  none  of  its  faculties  from  the 
body,  it  only  takes  advantage  of  the  senses  and  their 
relation  to  the  brain  to  form  ideas  ;  but  then  it  is 
manifest  that  it  must  inherently  possess  the  power 
of  so  doing.    The  knowledge  of  objects  is  acquired 
through  the  senses,  but  sense  itself  does  not  confer 
the  consciousness  of  things,  much  less  cause  thoughts. 
To  the  soul  belongs  the  reasoning  power  by  which 
we  infer  from  facts ;  and  this  power  acts  in  memory, 
imagination,  and  comparison,  and  thus  we  believe 
truths  which  cannot  be  presented  in  any  form  to  the 
senses.    Ilence  we  are  susceptible  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious education,  through  faith;  but  the  faculties  of 
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man,  as  a  religious  being,  are  not  developed  without 
the  intercourse  of  different  minds  under  dilTerent 
experiences ;  and  man's  mind  cannot  be  elevated 
above  mere  bodily  perceptions  but  by  superior  in- 
telligence bringing  ideas  of  a  higher  nature  v\'ithin 
the  sphere  of  its  apprehension,  and  thus  supplying 
motives  originally  above  its  own.  Thus  the  ideas  of 
immortality  and  of  Divine  love  must  have  been  first 
taught  to  man  by  some  being  to  whom  these  ideas 
■were  familiar,  and  in  whom  they  intuitively  existed, 
since  man  could  not  have  obtained  them  merely  from 
the  use  of  his  senses,  in  a  world  where  suffering  and 
death  are  essential  circumstances.  Eevelation  is  the 
provision  made  for  man's  spiritual  necessities,  and 
■without  it  his  hunger  for  life,  truth,  joy,  could  not  be 
satisfied. 

The  Bible  contains  the  only  intelligence  that  is 
granted  to  us  concerning  our  capacity  for  future  ex- 
istence. From  this  book  we  learn,  that  when  the 
body  dies,  the  soul  departs  to  some  other  sphere; 
the  associations  and  the  accommodations  of  which 
differ  according  to  the  character  of  each  individual 
■when  summoned  to  receive  his  decisive  appointment. 
When  we  look  into  the  infinite  abyss  of  worlds  which 
the  darkness  of  night  and  the  liglit  of  the  stars  reveal 
to  us,  we  can  conceive  no  vacancy,  no  sphere  un- 
occupied by  physical  existence  ;  and  we  are  forced  to 
imagine  that  each  departed  spirit  finds  its  appropriate 
place  amidst  tiie  muhitudiuous  orbs  that,  hung  upon 
lio-ht,  revolve  togetlier  in  order  as  when  first  flung 
from'  the  hand  of  God.  We  may  still  suppose  some 
vehicle  of  thought  and  will ;  some  medium  by  which 
created  mind  may  receive  impression  from  matter,  and 
act  upon  it.    The  physical  theory  of  another  Ufe  is 
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an  admissible  speculation ;  but  as  the  data  on  which 
to  reason  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  form  a  foundation 
solid  enough  for  any  but   the    superstructures  of 
Fancy,  we  may  wisely  endeavour  to  turn  our  eyes 
from  the  aerial  visions  conjured  up  by  that  magician, 
and  content  ourselves  Avith  the  sober  realities  within 
our  reach,  and  which  are  mysterious  as  well  as  im- 
•  portant  enough  to  demand  and  deserve  the  best  efforts 
of  our  faculties.    It  imports  not  to  infer  or  to  fancy 
what  is  reserved  by  our  Maker  for  the  future  ex- 
perience of  our  souls,  since  He  has  assured  us  that 
it  has  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive 
what  He  has  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him.  Let 
it  suffice  for  our  purpose  to  gather  fresh  evidences  of 
His  love  towards  us,  and  then  we  shall  trust  our 
eternal  future,  with  a  quiet  joy,  to  the  gentle  might 
of  the  Infinite,  as  an  ignorant  child  trusts  the  af- 
fectionate parent's  hand  for  guidance,  his  heart  for 
sympathy,  and  his  forethought  and  his  wisdom  for 
provision.    The  Father  knows  our  wants.    The  con- 
stitution of  our  bodies  is  no  less  a  proof  of  His  skill 
than  of  His  kindness;  for  as  He  has  gifted  us  with 
minds  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  enjoyment  and  of 
knowledge  from  this  world,  so  has  He  furnished  us 
with  instruments  by  which  to  manifest  our  faculties ; 
and  with  which,  indeed,  they  so  exactly  correspond,' 
that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  the  existence  of  the  one 
without  the  other,  as  if  the  mind  to  act  could  scarcely 
exist  without  the  means  of  action,  or  the  desire  of 
pleasure  without  the  capacity.    The  exceptions  to 
this  harmony  of  benevolence  are  so  rare,  that  we 
iorget  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  in  God, 
and  that  He  has  so  arranged  the  elements  and  atoms 
of  our  vital  framework,  that  they  obey  the  behests 
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of  tlie  mind,  and,  as  a  rule,  even  in  this  world,  render 
us,  both  in  thinking  and  in  acting,  happy. 

The  human  body  is  sublime.    The  erect  posture, 
the  perfect  hand,  the  delicate  and  sensitive  skin,  the 
symmetrical  proportion  of  parts,  the  indefatigable 
brain,  the  defencelessness,  except  by  mind,  the  exqui- 
site  nervousness,  tone,  and  arrangement  of  the  whole 
body,  place  man  far  above  and  apart  from  all  animals. 
But  what  would  all  these  endowments  and  advantages 
avail  without  the  harmonizing  intelligence  that  uses 
them  ?    There  is  nothing  so  superior  in  man's  sensa- 
tions as  that  by  them  he,  of  course,  becomes  rational. 
Sense  is  not  reason.  Brutes  are  in  some  respects  more 
sensitively  endowed  than  man.    But  what  do  they 
infer  ?    They  cannot  perceive  a  moral  truth.  And 
alas!  man  without  moral  and  religious  intelligence 
sinks  down  to  nearly  the  same  level.    Are  not  the 
habits  of  the  lowest  tribes  of  abandoned  humanity 
almost  brutal?    When  furthest  removed  from  the 
knowledge  of  doctrines  taught  among  the  patriarchs, 
and  handed  down  in  unmeaning  fragments  by  tradition, 
but  preserved  in  full  efficiency  in  the  Bible,  mau 
wanders  so  completely  an  outcast  from  his  paradise 
as  to  forget  that  he  has  lost  and  may  regain  it.  But 
when  he  is  enlightened  by  truth  to  consider  himself 
and  his  condition,  he  scans  the  wonders  of  Divine 
contrivance,  at  once  acknowledges  Omnipotence,  and 
learning  from  his  own  consciousness,  when  thus  in- 
structed, that  the  fountain  of  power  is  the  source  of 
love,  he  owns  the  claims  of  his  Creator,  and  calls  Him 
God  and  Father,  because  he  feels  there  is  no  greater 
good,  no  higher,  no  dearer  parent.    Hence,  too,  spring 
up,  as  from  the  soil  of  Eden,  the  sentiments  and  the 
affections,  the  holier  ties  of  kindred,  society,  worship 
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—  the  Creatoi-  thus  binding  man  to  man  by  tlie  very 
cords  by  which  He  unites  humanity  to  Himself,  and 
causes  us  to  feel  that  in  the  sublimest  sense  religion  is 
relationship.    Nothing  of  this  could  man  learn  from 
his  body.    But  the  notion  that  the  mind  is  a  tabula 
rasa  —  a  blank  page  on  which  time  may  write  the 
history  of  sensations,  requires  us  to  believe  that  every 
idea  is  the  mere  image  of  an  exterior  object.    It  is 
not  so.    The  image  of  every  object  is  coloured  by  an 
inner  light,  and  absolutely  created  in  the  mind  as 
the  representative  of  outward  reality,  so  that  nature 
awakens  a  corresponding  world  within  the  soul,  not 
merely  as  the  reflection  of  things  visible,  audible,  tan- 
gible, but  as  living  thoughts,  begotten  by  the  imme- 
diate act  of  Creative  Power,  and  subject  to  laws  of 
multiplication  and  afhnity  as  distinct  and  imperative 
as  those  of  material  existence,  and  thus  by  memory, 
reflection,  imagination,  reason,  indicating  the  vastness 
of  man's  destiny  and  dominion. 

Different  beings  have  diflerent  ideas  of  the  same 
objects,  although  seen  Avith  the  same  kind  of  sight. 
The  power  of  association  modifies  the  perception,  and 
a  man  of  knowledge  and  thought  looks  upon  a  star 
with  a  mind  far  otherwise  affected  than  he  who  sees  it 
merely  as  a  point  of  light.  A  thinking  man  looks 
into  immensity  and  fills  it  with  worlds  as  he  looks. 
It  is  true  that  even  mathematical  axioms,  such  as  the 
whole  is  greater  than  a  iiart,  may  be  fixed  in  our 
minds  by  the  help  of  our  sight,  but  yet  it  is  the  mind 
Itself  that  makes  the  comparison  by  which  we  know 
the  fact.  Logic  is  not  altogether  founded  on  the 
properties  of  matter ;  for  we  do  not  infer  cause  and 
effect,  perceive  order  and  reason  from  analogy,  merely 
in  consequence  of  such  and  such  material  qualities, 
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but  we  draw  conclusions,  which  objects  cannot  intimate 
except  to  a  soul  intuitively  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  understanding,  in  a  measure,  what  is  invisible  from 
what  is  seen.  What  object  can  give  us  an  idea  of 
Deity?  None;  and  yet  we  cannot  reflect  upon  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  simplest  thing  about  us 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  tliat  it  was  produced 
by  a  Power  that  willed  its  existence ;  and  in  this 
thought  we  have  an  inspiration  which  leads  us  on,  as 
we  contemplate  it,  to  the  inevitable  conviction  that 
there  is  an  absolutely  perfect  and  self-existent  Being 
who  thus  teaches  us  to  trust  Him  by  teaching  us  to 
think  of  His  might. 

Besides  the  authority  and  control  which  man  is 
called  to  exercise  over  things  which  perish,  he  is  re- 
quired, when  rightly  taught,  to  reign  as  a  king  over 
thoughts,  which  are  eternal ;  and  while  he  learns  the 
purposes  and  the  workings  of  Holy  Might  within  him 
and  around  him,  in  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world 
of  jnind,  he  finds  himself  the  manifested  representative 
of  God  over  both.  Therefore  he  turns  his  eye  instinc- 
tively in  adoration  towards  the  limitless  heaven,  and 
while  admiring  the  marvellousuess  of  all  the  Omnipo- 
tent's  workmanship,  he  triumphs  with  an  awful  joy  in 
contemplating  the  fearful  wonders  of  his  own  frame- 
work, and  his  more  stupendous  spirit,  for  thus  he  dis- 
covers how  lie  stands  at  the  summit  of  creation  in 
immediate  contact  with  his  Maker,  as  if  the  Mediator 
and  High  Priest  that  enters  within  the  holy  place,  and 
learns  in  earthly  symbols  the  meaning  of  things  hea- 
venly. 

But  the  highest  form  of  perception  in  man  is  con- 
science ;  whicli  seems  to  be  merely  a  sense  of  approval 
or  disapproval,  according  to  the  standard  we  erect  by 
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Avbicli  to  estimate  notions  of  moral  excellence  and  per- 
sonal advantage.    Our  moral  estimate  will  be  good  or 
bad,  just  as  we  choose  our  standai-d  of  self-measure- 
ment.   The  man  whose  motives  are  no  higher  than 
himself,  or  who  does  not  acknowledge  and  obey  any 
authority  above  his  own  impulses,  is  at  the  worst  as 
regards  conscience  ;  but  he  who,  like  a  true  Christian, 
regards  Perfection  Himself  as  the  model  for  his  own 
imitation,  resigns  mere  self  to  the  attractions  of  Divine 
beauty,  and  thus  seeks  to  have  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  both  towards  God  and  towards  man.    In  pro- 
portion as  a  man  partakes  of  this  mind,  will  be  his  moral 
sensitiveness.    Self,  however,  is  subhmated,  not  lost. 
That  is  esteemed  good  by  us  which  would  be  bene- 
ficial or  productive  of  mental  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment to  ourselves  ;  and  that  evil  which  would  produce 
pain  and  injury  ;  hence  the  whole  law  of  morality  is 
summed  up  in  one  sentence  :  "  Love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself."    Thus  individualism  is  the  basis  o°f  society. 
Our  self-consciousness  is  the  rule  by  which  to  jud<reof 
others,  and  we  enjoy  fellowship  because  we  can  sym- 
pathize.   In  proportion  as  we  become  feelin<^ly  ac- 
quainted with  the  purposes  of  God  in  our  existence, 
will  be  our  estimate  of  our  individual  and  collective 
dignity,  and  knowing  our  constitution  as  human  bein-. 
possessing,  even  in  our  bodies,  the  credentials  of  our 
birthright  to  majesty  and  dominion,  we  can  feel  with 
others,  and  practically  exhibit  the  propriety  of  the 
precept— "Fear  God  and  honour  all  men." 

The  soul,  then,  is  not  made  to  seek  its  rest  and  satis- 
laction  m  nervous  and  tangible  existence  ;  for  our 
consciousness  proves  to  us,  with  sufficient  force,  that 
there  ,,e  most  mighty  truths  with  the  revelation  of 
which  to  our  apprehension  the  senses  have  nothing  to 
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do,  but  as  instruments,  which  can  no  more  form  our 
judgQients  or  systems  of  reasoning  than  Newton's 
telescope  could  form  his  Principia.    The  senses  serve 
only  to  indicate  external  things,  in  a  manner  which 
reason  must  interpret  according  to  laws  of  her  own,  so 
as  to  form  a  system  of  faith  for  her  guidance  in  the 
hope  and  pursuit  of  felicity.    Our  characters  are  not 
determined  by  the  fineness  of  our  senses,  but  by  the 
state  of  our  wills  in  relation  to  God;  and  our  wills 
are  not  rectified  by  sensation,  but  by  conscience — the 
power  within  us  by  which  we  discern  between  good 
and  evil  when  properly  set  before  us.    This  power 
once  ruled  like  a  sun  amidst  the  system  of  man's 
faciUties,  constraining  them  to  move   aright,  each 
harmoniously  in  its  own  orbit,  deriving  light,  beauty, 
and  order  from  the  central  source.  But  some  disturbing 
force  has  interfered  with  the  harmony  of  our  being. 
Man  does  not  yield  to  the  attractions  of  heaven,  and  he 
wills  not  to  move  by  rule,  but  rather  according  to  the 
impulses  that  may  arise  in  his  intricate  and  endless 
wanderings.    How,  then,  shall  we  be  taught?  The 
will  that  is  not  governed  by  intuition,  or  by  direct 
intelligence  from  the  Divine  mind,  can  be  informed 
only  by  experience  of  the  actual  difference  between 
good  and  evil  through  suffering  the  palpable  results  of 
evil  in  bodily  disorder.    And  probably  nothing  could 
more  perfectly  exhibit  the  might  that  extends  to  mi- 
nuticE  — the  gentleness  of  Omnipotence  arranging 
atoms— than  the  delicacy  and  vigilance  of  the  love 
that,  in  the  suggestive  experiences  of  a  perishing 
body,  manifestly  superintends  our  training  for  im- 
mortality.   Nevertheless,  many  minds  altogether  dis- 
regard tlie  power  that  is  at  work  within  them.  Some 
seem  to  pass  away  as  ignorant  at  their  exit  from  this 
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breathing  life  as  at  their  entrance  into  it,  as  if  their  ex- 
istence here  were  only  for  the  sake  of  others,  or  as  the 
trial  of  minds  bnt  jiartiallj  awakened.    Some  acquire 
just  knowledge  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  their  own 
bodies,  and  so  the  thought  of  leaving  them  is  death. 
Some  possess  a  refined  discernment  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  form,  exquisite  in  design,  and  wonderful 
in  construction,  and  by  studying  these,  they  acquire  a 
classical  taste,  while  their  standard  reaches  scarcely  to 
the  height  of  human  excellence,  since  they  look  not 
beyond  the  grosser  elements  that  might  combine  to 
please  their  fancies  and  form  the  doubtful  Elysium 
which  they  wish  to  be  eternal.    But  others  are  of  a 
sturdier,  and  yet  of  a  more  spiritual  order.    These  are 
men  not  merely  of  sense  and  sentiments,  but  of  heart 
and  soul,  with  affections  and  faculties  all  devoutly,  and 
therefore  benevolently  and  wisely  active,  according  to 
the  knowledge  which  they  rejoice  to  own  as  proceedhia- 
from  Him  who  formed  them  for  Himself.    With  such 
we  would  associate.    But  this  cannot  be,  without  the 
influence  of  those  lofty  motives  which  sustain  the  mind 
in  Its  endeavours  to  hold  dominion  over  the  body,  and 
keep  its  appetites  in  subjection,  so  that  they  may  serve 
their  appointed  purpose  in  enabling  us  to  sympathize 
with  each  other,  and  in  teaching  us  humility  by  provincr 
our  frailty  and  dependence.    If  our  success  in  aimin- 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  intellectual  and  moral 
cultivation  did  not  mainly  depend  on  our  management 
of  the  body,  we  might  be  excused  from  all  concern  about 
its  well-being.    But  the  activity  and  health  of  the  soul 
Itself  require  that  we  should  not  only  enjoy  a  healthy 
body,  but  that  it  should  be  habitually  controlled  by 
reasonable  thought,  and  thus  be  rendered  the  medium 
and  instrument,  not  only  of  sensation,  but  also  of 
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demonstrating  the  power  of  a  divine  life  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  direction  of  desire,  we  malie  tlie  body  the 
means  of  grovelling  below  the  brute,  or  else  of  attaining 
a  moral  mastery,  and  thus  of  securing  those  triumphs 
which  the  angels  may  admire.    We  shall  discover,  as 
we  proceed,  that  this  adaptation  of  the  body  to  answer 
the  demands  of  reason  is,  in  a  great  measure,  an  ac- 
quired fitness.    It  is  produced  by  the  efforts  made  by 
the  mind  to  accomplish  its  own  wishes,  and  hence  it 
will  be  more  or  less  complete,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  mental  and  moral  powers  are  called  into 
exercise  by  education  and  social  sympathy.  The 
soul  and  body  are  so  united  and  so  constituted  that  all 
our  perceptions  are  associated  with  the  actions  and 
feelings  of  our  fellow-beings,  and  therefore  he  who 
would°  attempt  to  impart  intelligence  without  regard 
to  sympathy,  would  but  attempt  to  produce  a  mind 
without  social  motive  — that  is,  to  make  his  pupil  in- 
human.   Every  agency  that  acts  upon  our  senses  was 
evidently  intended  to  operate  in  subserviency  to  our 
personal  associations ;  for  we  never  receive  either  pain 
or  pleasure  without  at  once  thinking  of  some  one  whom 
we  desire  to  know  our  feeling  ;  therefore  there  is  no 
joy,  even  in  truth  itself,  without  fellowship  ;  and  it  is 
in  vain  to  aim  at  governing  the  reason  without  ap- 
pealing to  the  affections.    Light,  life,  and  love,  are 
one. 

Light,  life,  and  love  are  one.  Creative  benevolence 
is  seen  in  the  multitudinous  enjoyments  of  living  crea- 
tures, each  endowed  with  distinct  character,  each 
attached  to  a  prepared  habitat,  each  exactly  accommo- 
dated according  to  its  tastes,  and  yet  the  vast  myriads 
all  enlivened  by  the  same  light,  all  breathing  the  same 
air.    The  properties  peculiar  to  each  plant  are  but 
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adaptations  to  creatures  that  can  enjoy  them.  TJu' 
scent,  the  form,  the  colour  of  every  flower  and  every 
leaf,  and  probably  also  of  the  very  particles  of  earth 
that  may  be  scattered  by  the  wind,  and  even  the  various 
sands  washed  by  the  boundless  sea,  are  all  in  keepin- 
with  the  senses,  and  the  appetites,  and  the  habits  of 
different  living  beings.  From  the  mammoth  to  the  mite 
Iromtheiguanodon  to  the  minutest  animalcule,  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  has  equally  provided  for  every  want, 
lhat  order  of  the  elements  which  has  been  most  pro- 
ductive of  life  has  been  that  which  has  been  most  pro- 
diictive  of  the  means  of  maintaining  life  delightfully 
Though  a  malediction  has  visibly  been  written  on  the 
soil  ot  earth,  yet  even  now  the  goodness  which  at  first 
overflowed  from  the  Maker  of  worlds  as  He  contem- 
p  ated  Ills  works,  still  appears  so  exuberant,  that  our 
Ideas  of  Omnipotence  must  be  enlarged  and  exalted 
by  Himself  before  we  can  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
benevolence  greater  than  is  here  revealed.    There  is 
however,  a  higher  order  of  means  existing,  and  a  highj; 
still  intimated  as  about  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  man  • 
for  God  has  devised  a  world  of  grace  and  providence  foi' 
the  cultivatmn  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  human 
hear  .    He  affords  us  free  scope  for  the  development 
of  all  nob  e  affections  and  faculties,  and  places  impedi- 
ments only  in  the  way  of  evil.    He  teaches  us  by 
whatever  presents  itself  to  our  senses,  and  thus  we 
become  conversant  with  all  the  marvellous  properties 
of  material  agents,  and  acquire  familiarity  with  he 
^oughts  and  feelings  of  our  fellow-creatures  Ind  o f 
Heaven.    Thus  all  that  belongs  to  sociality  and  on 
science  is  elicited  and  exercised  so  as  to  direct  til 

aTd  beaut:V"'r Maker  oTm^m 
and  beauty  has  fashioned  our  eyes  for  the  light,  and 
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tempeved  His  glory  to  our  vision  ;  and  endowed  our 
spirits  with  capacity  to  admire  and  enjoy.    Every  sense 
has  its  appropriate  dehght,  and  even  the  commones 
necessities  of  the  body  are,  in  a  healthy  state,  associated 
with  pleasure,  either  in  the  direct  gratification  of  appe- 
tite or  in  the  business  of  preparation  to  supply  it; 
for 'every  proper  desire  has  a  proper  object,  and  every 
effort  a  corresponding  hope.  The  blight  upon  our  being 
is  indeed,  too  often  evident,  because  man  is  still  regard- 
iirof  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God;  but  yet  the 
Almi-hty  accommodates  and  serves  His  creature,  for 
he  mercifully  removes  the  curse  of  barrenness  and 
briars  by  conferring  on  industry  the  power  of  scattering 
flowers  and  fruits  around  her  path;  and  even  where  the 
curse  seemed  rooted  in  the  ground  hope  -d  ddigen  e 
have  due.  it  out,  and  abundance  has  there  filled  the 
Jeape's^bosom.    Every  kingdom  of  nature  yields 
innumerable  means  of  usefulness  or  ornament  to  man ; 
and  so  benevolently  has  Providence  arranged  even  the 
"  c  s  of  decay  itself,  as  to  insure  a  constaiit  supply  of 
Siment  to  rising  generations,  and  J— -^^^/^^^^J^^ 
of  one  to  be  the  life  of  more,  and  the  merciful  destiuc- 
tLn  of  a  luxuriant  world  to  furnish  exhaustless  s^res 
for  the  anticipated  wants,  intellectual  as  well  as  physi- 
cs   of  tlLe' who  shall  inhabit  another  spnnging 
kly  out  of  it.    The  deluge  but  refreshed  the  earth 
and  earthquakes  have  but  diversified  it  with  beauty  and 
p  oductiveness.    The  epoch  of  apparent  ruin  is  the 
e  a  of  a  new  order,  and  thus  as  men  are  -moved  to 
other  spheres,  those  who  succeed  them  ^^^J^ 
their  higher  necessities  are  provided  for,  and  that  the 
wo  Id  they  live  in,  amidst  all  its  changes,  is  always 
rfficiently  convenient  to  their  bodies,  and  properly 
a^TpTed  to  their  minds  and  moral  natures.  The 
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exquisite  adaptation  of  the  world  we  dwell  i,i  to  our 
spiritual  constitution  is  best  evinced  by  sneoi..! 
examination  of  the  agents  which  act  upon  our  sen se 
and  contribute  either  to  the  disturbance  or  to  t'e 
mamtenance  of  enjoyment.  Without  an  organized 
bodj,  we  should  be  unfit  for  our  abode,  because  the 
dements  around  us  are  so  adjusted  to  each  other  and 

nerves  Tf'  ''^^ 

nerve.     The  wonderful  mechanism  by  which  we  see 

hear,  taste,  smell,  and  feel,  is  but  the   ben  volen; 
accommodation  of  our  Maker,  in  order  to  teach  ustw 
to  reason  concerning  His  power  and  His  goodness 
.Somephdosophers  set  ,.ir  bounds  to  Omnipot:i  c  , Td 
ega  d  Him  as  incapable  of  creating  spirUs  that  h"ll 
think  and  feel  by  virtue  of  Divine^o/eration,  witt 
the  intervention  of  material  organization.    Sure  y  He 
who  formed  the  eye  can  see  without  it,  and  can  c.use 
His  creature  to  perceive  as  He  pleases     The  idea  of 
an  object  is  created  as  well  as  the  object  itself    nd  the 
Almightiness  at  work  to  form  our  ideas  and  houVb 
a  connexion  with  matter,  could  determine  our  con 
sciousness  without  that  connexion.    Even  now  per  e,"" 
tion  depends  not  merely  on  sense  but  nn  fi  ^^^1' 
which  perceives  through  sense    In  I  T"'''' 

inougnts.    -1^  he  relation  of  our  minrl- f^f-      •  - 
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senses  to  the  motions  of  matter.    We  are,  indeed,  at- 
tuned to  tlie  harmony  of  the  universe.    Whether  we 
are  made  conscious  of  matter,  or  only  of  ideas,  time  is 
still  an  element  of  consciousness,  for  a  sense  of  relative 
duration  is  essential  to  our  mental  action.    It  is  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that  whether  we  think   of  objects 
remembered,  or  of  objects  present,  we  equally  conceive 
of  time,  because  our  perceptions  in  both  cases  are 
successive- that  is,  one  idea  follows  another  m  asso- 
ciated order.    From   dreaming   and  meditating  it 
appears,  however,  that  we  possess  faculties  which 
produce  ideas,  and  measure  their  continuance  by  a  very 
different  standard  from  that  of  sense,  for  we  find  ideas 
presented  to  our  minds  with  sufficient  distinctness,  and 
yet  with  such  rapidity,  that  we  imagine  in  a  minute 
the  history  of  an  age.    As,  then,  while  the  soul  is 
associated  with  the  body,  it  is  capable  of  condensing 
actions,  and  yet  preserving  a  due  notion  of  ime 
irrespective  of  the  body,  why  should  philosophers 
conclude  that  a  continual  connexion  with  matter  is 
essentia  to  thinking  in  relation  to  time,  or  with  the 
consciousness  of  comparing  idea  with  idea  successively 
There  is  an  order  of  mind,  and  there  is  an  order  ot 
naatter;  so,  also,  there  is  a  sense  of  time  belonging  to 
bodily  existence,  and  a  consciousness  of  duration 
belon-ing  to  the  spirit.    The  former  measures  by  the 
rltive  movements  of  material  things,  the  latter  mea- 
sures  only  by  thoughts.    We  will  not,  however, 
puzzle  ourselves  with  speculations;  it  is  enough  for 
us  to  know  that  the  Maker  of  mind  is  the  Maker  of 
matter  also ;  and  that  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the 
C  tlie  thinking  being  continues  to  think  according 
to  te  ordinances  and  intention  of  Him  who  cannot  err. 
Omnipotence  operates  always  to  give  each  one  of  us 
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the  consciousness  of  our  identity,  and  He  at  tlie  same 
time  accommodates  us  all  with  definite  places  in  His 
universe,  hereby  assuring  us  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  rejoice  in  His  goodness  and  trust  Him  ibr  ever. 
We  are  not  made  to  stand  alone  or  to  dwell  in  an 
unsettled  limbo  without  laws,  but  to  move,  like  worlds 
revolving  on  light,  in  orbits  regulated  by  the  hand  of 
God.  But  physical  laws,  as  regards  ourselves,  are 
altogether  subservient  to  moral  laws,  and,  while  we  feel 
the  unchanging  might  that  created  and  that  governs 
matter,  we  are  taught,  by  intuition  and  the  spirit  of 
our  Creator  within  us,  to  rely  on  the  love  that  appeals 
to  our  reason.  He  who  formed  us  with  wills  and 
affections,  presents  us  with  appropriate  motives  and 
objects ;  and  there  is  no  purpose  in  nature,  as  regards 
us,  but  to  inform  our  spirits  that  we  are  not  left  to 
move  at  random  or  to  revolve  in  physical  attractions, 
"like  motes  that  people  the  sunbeam,"  or  like  dust  in 
the  whirlwind  :  we  are  made  to  act  with  a  conscience, 
and  dark  is  the  philosophy  that  would  teach  us  to 
believe  in  Power  separate  from  Love. 

Although  the  soul  which  animates  and  employs  the 
body  derives  none  of  its  fitness  or  capacity  to  corre- 
spond with  others  from  the  senses  themselves,  yet  we 
have  seen  that  without  their  assistance  the  soul  must 
remain  in  this  world  but  a  torpid  pi'isoner  in  darkness. 
As  the  faculties  of  some  animals  lie  dormant,  sealed 
up  in  seeming  death  by  the  touch  of  winter,  so  in 
certain  diseases  we  see  the  human  energies  of  life, 
action,  and  thought,  as  regards  outward  manifesta- 
tion, congealed  at  the  source — not  a  sense  is  awake, 
not  a  faculty  responds  to  our  call.  The  organization 
designed  to  establish  intercourse  with  this  objective 
world  becomes  a  barrier  to  perception  ;  but  as  the 

IL  3 
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genial  light  and  warmth  of  returning  spring  set  the 
vital  power  of  the  dormant  animal  more  vigorously 
into  action,  one  sense  after  another  lets  in  impressions 
from  objects  around,  and  the  creature  realizes  its 
relation  to  a  world  full  of  sights  and  sounds.  The 
power  of  enjoyment  and  remembrance  belongs  to  its 
consciousness ;  it  recognizes  its  place,  and  finding  all 
the  properties  of  things  adapted  to  its  disposition,  the 
very  act  of  using  its  senses  is  its  happiness,  and  it 
feels  amidst  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers  as  glad  as  it 
can  live.  Thus  is  it  also  with  man,  when  his  spirit  is 
brought  into  relation  to  his  proper  place,  as  a  being 
of  large  sympathies,  intense  affections,  and  infinite 
expansiveness.  And  yet  this  glorious  being  hangs 
on  a  fibre  :  his  knowledge,  and  happiness,  and  power, 
in  this  mansion  of  the  Creator,  are  suspended  on 
nerves,  the  fitness  of  which  to  favour  mental  opera- 
tion depends  on  arrangements  of  inscrutable  delicacy, 
and  on  invisible  agencies  ever  present.  Wondrous 
beyond  conception  is  the  might  that  creates  and 
preserves  the  exquisite  adaptations  of  the  soul  to  the 
brain,  the  brain  to  the  senses,  the  senses  to  the  pro- 
perties of  things,  in  order  to  qualify  our  sensations  to 
our  inner  nature,  and  to  teach  us  by  consciousness 
the  facts  of  existence,  and  thus  to  inform  our  reason 
by  an  actual  feeling  of  the  wisdom  of  Divine  law. 

The  manner  in  which  all  the  attributes  of  a  healthy 
body  compoi-t  with  the  demands  of  the  soul,  as  regards 
earthly  uses,  indicates  that  man  was  originally  consti- 
tuted only  for  happiness.  The  senses  harmonize  to- 
gether, and  thus  subserve  the  soul ;  but  we  cannot 
conceal  the  fact  that  we  feel  defect  and  disappointment 
in  the  present  order  of  things,  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  but  by  acknowledging  that  the  reasoning 
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spirit  is  constituted  with  capacity  for  delights  tliat 
the  sunshine  of  this  workl  does  not  ripen.  When 
our  minds  have  tasted  but  a  drop  from  the  celestial 
fountain  of  truth,  we  turn  away  fi-om  mere  sensualities  ; 
and  were  it  not  thus,  all  men  would  sink  down  into  an 
epicurean  elysium,  and  make  the  vine-clad  valleys  of 
earth  their  substitutes  for  heaven.  The  very  suit- 
ability of  the  senses  to  the  appetites  of  the  soul  would 
confirm  this  tendency,  and  soon  render  the  enjoy- 
ments of  sense  so  habitual  as  to  be  alone  desirable,  if 
Providence  did  not  mercifully  interpose  with  pain  to 
direct  our  hopes  and  aspirations  to  the  true  sources  of 
bliss,  in  the  integrity  of  the  spirit  and  its  intercourse 
with  Heaven. 

Every  impression  on  sense  produces  a  correspondent 
action  on  the  brain,  and  thus  rouses  the  soul  to  act 
according  to  the  law  of  association — that  is,  according 
to  innate  propensity  modified  by  experience.  If  the 
brain  be  healthy,  and  its  proper  connexions  be  un- 
broken, we  no  sooner  think,  than  those  nerves  are 
excited  which  belong  to  the  organs  that  put  us  in 
relation  to  the  objects  of  our  thought  and  desire- 
Thus,  when  a  man  thinks  of  what  he  loves,  his 
features  assume  an  appropriate  expression,  and  every 
fibre  of  his  frame  is  animated  by  his  imagination. 
One  who  loves  music,  and  whose  body  is  well  prepared 
for  activity,  requires  to  be  under  the  strongest  re- 
straints of  education  to  prevent  his  breaking  out  into 
a  song  or  a  dance  when  the  sound,  or  even  the  memory, 
of  a  lively  measure  strikes  his  mind.  A  person  who 
thus  yields  to  excitement  is  one  who  trusts  to  impulse 
for  his  enjoyment,  whose  habit  is  the  reverse  of  reflec- 
tive, who  can  scarcely  endure  orderly  discourse,  and 
who  never  reads  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  his  mind 
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with  facts  or  fortifying  his  reason  with  true  principles. 
This  condition  of  mind  is  most  dangerous,  because 
organization  will  express  and  perpetuate  thoughts,  and 
emotion  will  at  length  become  permanent,  which  is 
madness ;  therefore,  any  one  who  is  conscious  of  a 
tendency  towards  this  state  should  at  once  commence 
a  new  course  of  training.    Converse  with  nature, 
reader  ;  exert  the  mind,  with  a  worthy  object  always 
in  view  ;  seek  association  with  steady  thinkers  ;  check 
sensual  indulgence ;  thus  you  will  conquer  your  lower 
state  of  self,  and  find  the  body  happily  subservient  to 
the  soul,  which,  regarding  its  dignity  as  heir  to  an 
infinite  and  perpetual  inheritance,  would  then  no 
longer  sport  with  existence,  but  walk  abroad  under 
the  everlasting  firmament,  rejoicing  that   light  is 
everywhere,  and  expecting  to  be  rendered  worthy, 
because  willing,  to  commune  with  Omnipotence  as 
indeed  a  Friend. 

The  habit  of  excitement  is  incompatible  with  mental 
and  moral  health  ;  regularity,  or  an  orderly  succession 
of  objects  in  the  use  of  the  senses  according  to  their 
constitution  in  relation  to  time,  is  not  more  pecessary 
for  our  intellectual  advancement,  than  for  the  produc- 
tion and  preservation  of  our  happiness  ;  because  the 
laws  of  our  physical  existence  and  of  our  spiritual 
being  are  equally  broken  by  undue  stimulation.  The 
movements  of  our  minds  require  to  be  measured  by 
those  of  the  universe.  The  ordinances  of  Heaven  are 
those  of  our  faculties  ;  and  therefore  if  we,  in  ignorant 
wilfulness  or  in  perverse  presumption,  endeavour  to 
excite  too  many  chords  at  once,  or  allow  impulses  to 
crowd  upon  our  nerves,  discord  must  awaken  within 
us,  and  both  our  faculties  and  our  affections,  our  pas- 
sions and  our  principles,  become  deranged,  never  again 
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to  be  reduced  to  order,  until  He  who  spake  the  planets 
out  of  chaos  shall  call  new  harmony  into  existence. 
True  obedience  is  never  in  a  hurry,  but  confusion  is 
akin  to  faithlessness.  The  designs  of  God  are  in 
perfect  sequence  and  in  accordancy  with  our  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement.  Let  us,  therefore,  steadily 
use  what  we  possess,  and  patiently  wait  for  our 
perfection  ;  eternity  is  before  us,  and  the  Infinite  our 
guide. 

Every  organ  of  sense  being  in  correspondence  with 
a  certain  portion  of  brain,  and  every  part  of  the  brain 
being  in  relation  to  the  mind,  it  follows  that  every  al- 
teration in  the  state  of  the  organs  influences  the  ope- 
ration of  the  mind,  and  every  change  in  the  action  of 
the  mind  modifies  also  the  state  of  the  organs.  This 
reciprocal  influence  is  most  manifest  in  the  organs  of 
special  sense.  The  power  of  ideas  over  sensation  is 
an  extremely  interesting  subject,  on  which  we  might 
advantageously  enlarge ;  but  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  reference  to  a  few  facts  illustrative  of  the  direct 
action  of  the  mind  in  producing  impressions  on  the 
nerves.  An  object  may  be  present  before  the  eye  ; 
but  if  the  thoughts  are  intently  engaged  about  other 
things,  there  is  no  perception  of  the  object.  Some 
degree  of  attention  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the 
most  imperfect  idea ;  for  the  senses  are  the  instru- 
ments by  which  we  search  for  objects  according  to 
predetermination  and  experience.  As  the  senses  are 
intended  to  intimate  to  us  our  relation  to  surrounding 
things,  we  are  governed  by  circumstances  ;  neverthe- 
less, our  consciousness  of  the  past  and  our  eagerness 
in  pursuit  of  thoughts  frequently  so  far  predominate, 
that  we  scarcely  attend,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  ex- 
ternals.   Any  sound,  any  sight,  any  movement,  any 
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Stirring  of  the  air  may,  indeed,  disturb  tlie  student 
when  endeavoui'ing  to  fix  his  soul  upon  a  subject,  but 
if  he  be  thoroughly  in  the  midst  of  his  meditation,  it 
requires  almost  a  violence  to  his  senses  to  recal  him  to 
their  use. 

A  state  of  brain  which  may  illustrate  this  subject  is 
sometimes  brought  on  spontaneously  by  age.  Thus 
ConoUy  relates  the  case  of  an  old  gentleman  who,  in 
fixing  his  eyes  on  a  book,  loses  sight  of  it,  and  reads 
instead  what  is  written  in  his  memory,  so  that  the  book 
falling  on  the  ground  he  still  reads  on,  while  his  eyes 
gaze  only  on  his  pocket-handkerchief.  Another  old 
gentleman  declared  himself  to  be  dead,  and  felt  rather 
scandalized  to  find  the  windows  not  closed.  He  begged 
that  his  absent  friends  might  be  informed  that  he 
went  off  easily,  and  requested  one  pinch  more  of  his 
favourite  snuff  before  he  was  finally  screwed  down. 

When  the  mind  is  bent  on  any  application  which 
precludes  the  free  use  of  the  limbs  and  senses,  the  brain 
is  apt  to  be  inordinately  engaged,  the  nervous  energy 
becomes  concentrated,  and  not  being  drawn  off  and 
exhausted  in  the  natural  manner  through  the  muscles, 
the  nerves  themselves  are  likely  to  undergo  structural 
and  functional  change.  Sociality  and  active  exercise, 
under  moral  restraints,  are  the  safeguards  both  of  the 
intellect  and  the  heart.  Probably  the  intense  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  engendered  by  the  refinements  of 
civilization  are  the  more  likely  to  produce  maladies  of 
the  mind,  in  consequence  of  the  restraints  on  expres- 
sion and  action  which  such  a  state  of  society  also  de- 
mands. Civilization  will  not  be  perfectly  consistent 
with  Christianity  —  that  is,  with  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  our  faculties, — until  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  Nature  and  of  Heaven  is  practically  exhibited  in 
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obedience  both  to  physiology  and  to  revelation.  The 
disregard  of  these,  and  tiie  substitution  of  fashionable 
delusions  for  divine  realities,  of  artifice  for  truth, 
probably  cause  the  great  frequency  of  madness 
amongst  us.  The  statistics  of  crime  and  insanity 
wai'rant  our  concluding,  that  the  causes  which  favour 
the  one  also  promote  the  other.  Eeason,  however, 
has  availed  us  but  little,  if  her  light  has  not  enabled 
us  to  discern  that  the  best  estate  of  man  is  not  attained 
by  abstract  studies  and  enlargement  of  intellect.  We 
do  not  approach  perfection  by  orderly  obedience  to 
those  laws  of  animal  existence,  under  which  the  body 
in  all  its  parts  is  properly  developed,  but  by  employing 
them  morally.  The  finest  model  may  be  the  vilest 
man.  Our  senses  may  be  as  harmoniously  exercised  as 
if  we  dwelt  at  home  in  the  paradise  of  Eden,  and  yet 
the  heart  be  like  an  untuned  harp,  yielding  only  dis- 
cord to  the  touch  that  awakens  it.  There  is  still 
something  wanting  to  the  completion  of  human  cha- 
racter beyond  knowledge,  and  beauty,  and  strength. 
We  may  surpass  all  around  us  in  that  talent  which 
enables  us  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  for  our 
own  aggrandizement,  and  be  universally  admired  for 
external  excellences,  and  be  even  worshipped  as 
heroes,  and  yet  employ  our  power  in  a  tyranny  that 
shall  degrade  ourselves  into  fiends,  and  our  subjects 
into  idiots.  Whatever  may  be  the  endowments  of  a 
man,  his  nature  demands  more  than  he  can  find  in 
nature  to  fill  him  with  ennobling  motive,  and  preserve 
him  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  selfish,  subtle 
slave.  I  say,  Jns  nature,  because  he  everywhere 
demonstrates  by  his  conduct  that  he  feels  a  sense  of 
defect  and  deficiency.  Whether  he  prowl  the  prairies 
of  vast  America,  or  the  howling  wilderness  of  Africa, 
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Still  man  apprehends  a  want  of  aid  from  above.  He 
strives  to  propitiate  the  Great  Spirit,  he  appends  to 
his  person  some  charmed  token  of  imagined  protection, 
he  hears  God  in  the  thunder,  he  sees  the  flashings  of 
his  glittering  spear  in  the  lightning,  he  adores  the 
clouds,  and  watches  for  wonders  wherever  he  looks, 
and  always  lives  in  fear,  because  he  has  ofi'ended.  His 
love  and  his  hate  are  equally  fierce,  and  all,  but  Ms 
own  small  tribe,  that  cling  together  from  necessity, 
like  a  pack  of  wolves,  are  his  deadly  foes.  His  nature 
wants  something  to  set  it  right,  and  what  that  is, 
the  child's  story  of  Africaner  suffices  to  show  us. 
This  man  was  once  the  savage  Napoleon  and  desolator 
of  Southern  Africa  ;  but  he  had  heard  of  the  goodwill 
of  God  to  man,  and  among  his  last  words  were  these  : 
"  Live  peaceably  and  love  God ! " 

Man,  when  left  to  himself,  becomes  the  mere  vaga- 
bond of  creation.  But  extremes  meet.  The  fanatic, 
whose  whole  being  is  kindled  with  enthusiasm  by  a 
spark  of  truth  instead  of  having  aU  his  faculties  per- 
vaded with  her  light,  is  but  little  wiser  in  his  out- 
rageous worship  than  the  savage  who  obscenely  dances 
his  adorations  to  his  hideous  idols.  His  passions  are 
more  mighty  than  his  reason.  But  it  is  only  when 
reason  has  acquired  motive  to  look  beyond  outward 
fiight,  and  is  enabled  to  infer  a  brighter  futurity,  that 
the  present  world  becomes  fully  significant,  and  the 
awakened  spirit  begins  to  obtain  glimpses  of  the 
paradise  from  which  man  fell  when  he  found  himself 
naked  and  ashamed.  Light  from  heaven  must  bring 
the  day-dawn  to  the  cloudy  horizon  of  earth,  and 
sun-bright  truth  must  beam  upon  the  world  within 
man  before  the  outward  works  of  God  will  appear  in 
the  perfection  of  beauty.    The  law  of  love  is  the  light 
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of  the  soul.  ITse  the  world,  is  the  doctrine  of  purity  ; 
for  the  physical  frameworlc  and  the  moral  constitution 
of  miin  are  so  far  in  keeping  with  the  outward  cosmos, 
that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  regulate  our  faculties  and 
feelings  without  respect  to  the  ordinances  of  God  in 
the  material  creation,  our  social  relations,  and  true 
religion.  The  powers  that  govern  us  are  all  ordained 
by  Him,  and  if  we  really  understood  our  position,  and 
our  calling  as  bearers  of  the  Cross,  whose  sole  business 
is  obedience  to  a  higher,  holier  will  than  our  own,  we 
should  yield  ourselves  and  conquer.  The  informed 
soul  looks  onwards  for  ever  to  still  hicrher  regions  of 
enjoyment  and  of  light,  for  which  each  of  us  will  be 
qualified  just  in  proportion  as  each  obeys  the  injunc- 
tion— Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order. 
Beauty  is  obedience,  the  visible  expression  of  divine 
law,  the  reflection  of  creative  love,  which  can  only  be 
seen  in  order  and  in  loveliness. 

The  end  of  our  argument  is  then  simply  to  show  that 
clearness  and  extent  of  intellect  depend  on  the  power 
of  the  soul  to  attend  to  sensation,  and  to  direct  mus- 
cular action  ;  and  hence  that  moral  character  will  be 
entirely  determined  by  the  habit  of  association  with 
other  minds  ;  for  our  motive  for  attending  and  acting- 
is  mainly  derived  from  our  love  of  others.  As  are 
our  affections,  so  must  be  our  will;  therefore  it  is 
above  all  things  necessary  that  a  man's  true  interests, 
as  a  spiritual  being,  related  alike  to  heaven  and  to 
earth,  should  always  be  clearly  present  to  his  mind, 
since  he  will  otherwise  think  and  act  just  as  his  sensual 
nature  may  at  the  moment  dictate,  instead  of  yielding 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  his  God,  and  walking  in  a 
manner  becoming  an  heir  of  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LIGHT  IN  RELATION  TO  LIFE. 

Since  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  light,  and  the  ner- 
vous energy  are  proved  to  be  intimately  related  to 
each  other,  we  need  no  longer  wonder  that  the  sun 
should  appear  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  animation  to 
this  earth.  The  consideration  of  the  eflects  of  light 
on  the  human  being  involves  also  that  of  the  influences 
which  light  seems  to  call  into  action  ;  the  chief  of 
which,  as  regards  its  manifest  operation  on  vital  deve- 
lopment, is  caloric,  or  that  which  causes  the  sensation 
of  heat.  The  Almighty  regulates  all  natui-e  by  the  com- 
bination of  opposing  forces  —  light  and  heat  travel  in 
the  sunbeams  together ;  and  as  attraction  gives  origin 
to  form  and  density,  so  heat,  acting  as  the  diveUent 
force,  imparts  to  bodies  a  tendency  to  expand.  It  is 
essential  to  fluidity  and  motion,  which  sufficiently 
demonstrates  its  importance  in  everything  appertain- 
ing to  life. 

Man  everywhere  exhibits  habits  and  characteristics 
in  a  great  degree  derived  from  the  peculiai'ities  of  his 
position  with  regard  to  warmth.  Man,  however,  does 
not  thrive  simply  as  an  animal.  His  physical  frame 
may  grow  to  perfection  amidst  the  general  luxuriance 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life  in  a  burning  clime,  pro- 
vided water  burst  from  the  rock,  or  distil  from 
heaven  ;  but  still  he  is  intellectually  a  dwarf,  unless 
intelligence  combine  with  his  necessities  to  enlarge  his 
thou"-hts  and  stimulate  his  exertions.  Where  the 
very^sun  which  enligh.tens  him  at  the  same  time  ex- 
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cites  his  blood  with  a  fervency  that  unfits  him  for 
tranquil  reflection,  and  exalts  his  passions,  whilst  de- 
pressing the  springs  of  mental  vigour,  the  flow  of 
natural  tendency  must  ever  be  towards  vice  and  de- 
gradation. Indolence  and  vice  luxuriate  together  in 
fruitful  climes,  not  because  vice  springs  from  sun- 
shine, but  because  the  human  heart  inherits  evil  dis- 
positions, and  always,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  indulges 
its  selfish  licence  to  the  full  when  unrestrained  by  the 
necessities  of  labour,  or  by  the  higher  demands  of  true 
religion. 

Knowing  the  nature  of  our  dependence  on  the  state 
of  the  brain  and  of  the  blood,  we  might  determine  the 
locality  most  favourable  to  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment ;  and  no  one  could  doubt  the  probability  of  find- 
ing, what  we  find  in  fact,  that  in  the  temperate  zone 
man  would  appear  in  the  highest  state  of  intellectual 
cultivation.  It  is  evident  that  the  progress  of  the 
human  race  from  its  origin  in  Eden  has  been  influ- 
enced almost  as  much  by  climate  as  by  knowledge.  We 
can  exemplify  the  effects  of  climate  in  some  measure 
by  our  experience  of  seasons.  Who  has  not  felt  the 
tone  of  his  soul  in  sympathy  -with  the  changes  on  the 
face  of  nature,  and  modified  by  degrees  of  temperature  ? 
As  in  warm  climates,  passion  and  imagination  are  apt 
to  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the  deliberative  facul- 
ties, so  we  feel  the  enthusiasms  of  fancy  most  energeti- 
cally during  summer.  When  the  bloom  and  verdure 
of  rural  scenes  are  at  their  height,  and  the  leaves  and 
flowers  tremble  with  life  responsive  to  the  light  that 
dances  in  the  dew-drops  which  begem  their  edges,  and 
the  passionate  songs  of  birds  burst  from  the  green 
vistas  of  the  grove  in  a  flood  of  joy,  and  all  nature 
seems  bathed  in  satisfying  brilliance,  how  can  we  but 
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feel  a  genial  influence  pervade  our  every  fibre  ?  No 
dream  of  bliss  then  appears  extravagant.  The  vivacity 
and  colouring  of  Eastern  tales,  and  the  romances  of 
uncalculating  love,  seem  not  then  so  perfectly  un- 
reasonable. The  philosophy  of  physics  looks  as  mean 
and  meagre  as  a  skeleton  articulated  with  wires,  while 
we  enjoy  the  animation  of  a  spirit  for  which  material- 
ism cannot  account,  and  which  the  coldest  theorists 
cannot  conquer.  Yet  probably  Milton's  picture  of 
paradise  is  but  a  summer  rhapsody,  and  our  highest 
ideas  of  an  imagined  heaven  are  due  to  the  delights 
we  liave  experienced  from  visible  beauty,  under  the 
o-lowino-  and  clorious  influences  of  that  universal 
Apollo,  the  sun,  the  only  perceptible  source  of  the  dry 
splendour  to  which  the  lugubrious  Heraclitus  thought 
he  could  trace  all  the  powers  of  the  mind.  We,  how- 
ever, know  better.  We  trace  our  energies  to  a  source 
above  the  solar  system,  and  feel  our  sufficiency  to 
exist  only  in  our  connexion  with  the  Father  of  lights 
and  of  spirits,  who  is  pleased  to  minister  by  so  many 
means  to  our  spiritual  progress  through  the  medium 
of  material  forms  and  influences.  Our  souls  spring 
not  from  dust,  but  the  breath  of  God  still  inspires  our 
understandings  and  animates  our  consciences.  "I  am 
always  most  religious  on  a  sunshiny  day,"  says  Byron, 
"  as  if  there  was  some  association  between  an  internal 
approach  to  greater  light  and  purity  and  the  kindler 
of  this  dark  lantern  of  our  external  existence." — By- 
ron's Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  604. 

Although  Ptolemy  and  Posidonius  declare  the  south 
to  be  best  calculated  for  the  study  of  divine  subjects, 
and  Plato,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen  say  that  cold  hu- 
midity produces  stolid  or  irreligious  souls,  nevertheless, 
all  we  learn  from  facts,  as  to  sunshine  engendering 
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genius  and  high  thought,  or  of  gloom  begetting  stu- 
pidity and  forgetfuhiess,  is  simply  this  —  the  mind 
really  triumphs  over  all  disadvantages,  and  man,  when 
inspired  by  motives  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  his 
eternal  destinj^,  his  3Iaker's  interest  in  his  beino-, 
equally  evinces  the  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  his  en- 
dowments and  his  hopes  in  every  quarter  of  the  habi- 
table globe.    Whether  in  the  frozen  regions,  or  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  the  cultivated  mind  still  exhibits  its 
power  to  devise  and  to  discover.    Knowledge  and  faith 
equally  belong  to  Christianity,  and  alike  experimental, 
and  alike  working  by  love,  subdue  all  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world:  the  people  that  possess  the  highest 
moral  motives,  must  overrun  the  earth,  and  ultimately 
predominate  in  every  clime.    Intellect  must  reign, 
and  that  because  true  religion  is  its  living  soul  and 
quickening  spirit.    It  cannot  yield  to  error ;  it  cannot 
sink  at  the  sight  of  difficulty,  but  must  gain  fresh 
energy  from  every  opposition,  for  its  business  is  to 
conquer  all  enemies,  and  to  confer  a  resistless  life  on 
industry  and  science. 

Physicians  know  that  there  are  critical  years  days 
and  hours  belonging  to  everybody  ;  certain  periods 
in  winch  susceptibility  is  increased  or  altered.  There 
is  a  mysterious  law  of  nature  indicative  of  powers  in 
action  beyond  the  ken  of  science.  A  sort  of  sympathy 
exists  between  the  body  and  the  globe  we  dwell  on 
giving  a  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  certain  states  at 
certam  intervals,  and  so  controlling,  by  time  ami 
measure,  the  influences  which  operate  upon  us  tliit 
many  of  the  events  which  most  nearly  concern  us'  may 
be  calculated  with  arithmetical  precision. 

The  paroxysm  of  a  daily  ague  comes  on  when  the 
rate  of  our  breathing  is  lowest,  and  that  of  alternate 
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days  when  our  breatliintj  is  at  the  highest,  for  accord- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  liglit  and  lieat  we  consume  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  oxygen,  and  as  the  alternations  of 
rest  and  action  are  regulated  by  the  sun,  so  our  ner- 
vous systems,  according  to  tlieir  state,  are  subjected 
to  periodic  alterations.  Tiien  again,  it  is  observed, 
that  tliere  is  a  correspondence  between  tlie  variations 
of  tlie  magnetic  needle  and  the  daily  condition  of  func- 
tion. Tlie  variations  in  temperature,  too,  and  of  the 
barometer,  have  certain  regular  periods  which  affect 
both  body  and  mind,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  all  these  influences  extend  through  all  animated 
beings  according  to  a  certain  order  in  relation  to  num- 
ber. The  ratio  of  all  these  influences  may  probably 
be  measured  by  degrees  of  light ;  and  as  this  agency 
most  distinctly  stimulates  our  faculties  while  revealing 
to  our  sight  almost  every  object  concerning  which  we 
reason,  it  will  be  proper  for  us  to  reflect  a  little  more 
fully  on  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  our  well-being. 

Action,  life,  feeling,  thought,  are  all  associated  with 
light.  Ere  it  flew  forth,  like  a  pervading  spirit,  obe- 
dient to  the  word  of  God,  this  earth  was  unadorned, 
unfurnished,  lifeless  ;  but  wherever  light  has  pene- 
trated, there  also  beauty  and  order,  will  and  mind,  are 
manifested  through  all  the  variety  of  appropriate  or- 
ganisations. The  Promethean  torch  has  quickened 
the  cold  marble  ;  but  man,  without  the  continued  ema- 
nation from  a  purer  world,  would  yet  find  his  icy 
tomb  in  this,  hopeless  of  a  resurrection.  The  link  with 
heaven  is  unbroken ;  light  still  binds  all  worlds  to- 
gether, and  its  magnetic  might  reaches  and  rules  the 
granite  framework  of  our  earth,  awakening  harmony 
more  mysterious  than  that  of  Jlemnon's  statue.  Every 
colour  and  every  shape  of  visible  creation  discourses 
to  man's  spirit  of  an  embracing,  informing,  vivifying 
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Power,  wliich  can  only  be  sliadowed  forth  by  tlie  sun, 
and  of  whose  nature  and  benevolence  light  is  but  as 
the  written  name. 

We  seem  to  possess  proof  of  the  astounding  fact, 
that  sohir  light  causes  a  regular  succession  of  move- 
ments in  the  medium  through  which  it  passes,  to  tlie 
amount  of  live  hundred  millions  of  millions  in  a  second  ; 
and  it  is  because  this  vibration  acts  upon  something 
in  our  brain  capable  of  vibrating  in  a  corresponding 
ratio,  that  our  souls  are  put  in  such  relation  to  light 
that  we  can  enjoy  vision.  The  time  of  different 
colours,  however,  is  not  the  same  ;  our  sense  of  sight 
is  affected  by  red  458  millions  of  millions  of  times^'in 
a  second  ;  by  violet,  727  millions  of  millions  of  times ; 
and  by  yellow,  542  millions  of  millions  of  times  in  a 
second.  Of  course,  therefore,  different  colours  differ- 
ently affect  our  souls.  Throughout  nature,  these  un- 
dulations of  light  are  so  modified  as  to  be  productive 
of  a  vast  variety  of  enjoyments  to  various  creatures, 
and  to  operate  in  such  a  manner  upon  their  nerves 
and  faculties  as  to  guide  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  those 
desires  which  light  and  shade,  form  and  colour  con- 
tribute to  excite. 

All  happiness,  derived  through  the  senses  of  si-ht 
and  sound,  is  dependent  on  the  vibrations  of  li<xht  a°Kl 
air,  which  are  so  attuned  by  the  touch  of  Deity  as  to 
suit  the  diversified  powers  of  perception  possessed  by 
the  beings  upon  earth,  so  that  not  a  ray  of  light  shall 
iall  upon  a  cloud  or  on  a  flower,  nor  a  sound,  nor,  in- 
deed, a  feeling,  nor  a  scent,  be  elicited,  but  it  shall  in- 
dicate the  hand  of  Omnipotence  at  work  to  regulate 
vibrations  in  keeping  with  the  senses  of  his  innumer- 
able creatures.  How  unutterably  delicate  the  mi^ht 
tnat  thus  harmonises  existence  ! 
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These  facts  are  referred  to,  merely  to  show  liow  stu- 
pendous are  those  refinements  and  subtitles  of  matter 
with  which  tlie  soul  is  associated,  and  to  indicate  how 
inconceivably  diminutive  are  tlie  causes  of  delight  and 
of  disorder.  How  unwise,  then,  is  our  wonder  at  not 
being  able  to  discover  more  of  our  spiritual  nature, 
since  even  its  material  vehicle  and  instruments  are  so 
incomprehensible  !  Surely,  all  the  truths  which  reach 
our  reason  are  intended  to  convince  us  that  our  being 
is  constantly  the  care  of  Almighty  Wisdom  and  be- 
nevolence ;  and  as  surely,  therefore,  is  it  our  proper 
business  to  observe  the  laws  under  whicli  we  live,  and 
to  obey  them  in  confiding  and  adoring  submissiveness 
to  the  love  that  has  imposed  them. 

Many  interesting  facts  might  be  adduced  to  demon- 
strate the  importance  of  our  considering  the  direct 
operation  of  colour,  merely  as  such,  upon  the  mental 
faculties.  No  doubt  a  large  measure  of  our  enjoyment 
from  colour  is  due  to  association  and  the  sense  of  the 
agreeable,  for  it  seems  quite  natural  to  connect  colour 
with  sentiment ;  hence  every  thoughtful  mind  can  ap- 
jn-eciate  the  poet's  truthfulness  in  speaking  of  the 
"  green  and  yellow  melancholy,"  and  of  "  celestial  rosy 
red,"  as  "  love's  proper  hue."  Irrespective,  however, 
of  the  influence  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
cheerfulness  of  particular  colours— perhaps  simply  be- 
cause a  degree  of  brightness  is  always  pleasing  in  the 
healthy  state  of  the  brain  —  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  colours  will  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  not  only 
according  to  the  general  state  of  the  affections  and  of 
intellectual  idiosyncrasy,  but  also  according  to  their 
power  of  modifying  the  magnetism  of  the  body.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  different  rays  have  dif- 
ferent chemical  and  magnetic  effects,  and  therefore  we 
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may  fairly  infer  that  their  respective  operations  on 
the  nervous  system  must  also  differ.  It  is  a  pity  tiiat 
their  influence  on  morbid  manifestations  of  the  mind 
has  not  been  more  studied,  since  several  circumstances 
favour  the  conclusion  that  the  mental  condition  is 
greatly  modified  by  colour  ;  thus  Ave  find  that  red  often 
violently  excited  those  morbid  beings  who  were  sub- 
ject to  the  dancing-mania,  and  that  particular  colours 
are  apt  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  all  maniacs.  We 
observe,  in  this  respect,  a  remarkable  coincidence  be- 
tween mad  persons  and  the  state  of  infuriated  animals, 
which  are  also  rendered  more  outrageous  by  glaring 
colours,  especially  by  red.  The  taste  for  various  hues^ 
was  not  less  remarkable  among  the  dancing  devotees 
of  St.  Vitus  than  was  their  mad  delight  in  music;  but 
the  excitable  Italians,  in  their  tarantuli,  experienced 
very  different  sensations  from  the  phlegmatic  Germans 
in  their  epidemic  dance.  The  latter  detested  red,  the 
former  delighted  in  it.  Their  likings  varied  accord- 
ing to  temperament  and  nervous  condition.  Some 
preferred  yellow,  others  black,  while  others  again  were 
so  enraptured  by  green  or  blue  as  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  sea,  or  into  rivers,  in  the  delirious  ecstasy  of 
their  enjoyment.  Indeed,  eye-witnesses  describe  this 
chromatic  rage  as  altogether  beyond  their  powers  of 
expression.  The  patients  rushed  towards  their  fiivourite 
colour,  devoured  it  with  eager  looks,  kissed  it,  caressed 
it  in  every  possible  way,  embraced  the  coloured  article 
with  the  intense  ardour  of  lovers,  while  the  tears 
streamed  from  their  eyes  and  rapturous  language 
flowed  from  their  lips ;  in  short,  to  use  the  words  of 
Hecker,  "  they  were  completely  overwhelmed  by  the 
inebriating  impression  on  their  senses." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  these  cases  the  im- 
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ponderable  principle  which  is  connected  with  sensi- 
bility, and  which  certainly  has  a  marked  relation  to 
magnetism,  was  so  altered,  either  by  the  mere  action 
of  the  mind,  or  by  some  peculiar  distemperament,  as 
to  be  disturbed  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  such 
things  as  in  general  scarcely  excite  the  sensorium. 
Probably  a  state  of  nervous  system,  not  dissimilar,  al- 
though more  manageable,  may  obtain  in  those  indivi- 
duals who  are  remarkable  for  odd  fancies  as  regards 
colour  :  thus,  Dr.  Johnson  was  unhappy  in  his  studies 
except  in  a  room  with  yellow  curtains  and  walls,  while 
the  author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts''  delighted  in  crim- 
son, and  Goldsmith  luxuriated  in  plum  colour.  "  A 
mild  and  gentle  light  admitted  through  a  small  aper- 
ture, and  directed  to  the  face  of  the  patient,  is  found 
of  great  efficacy  in  calming  delirium,  when  not  very 
violent. —  CcbVu  Aurelianus,  lib.  1.  cap.  ix. 

The  experiments  of  Baron  Von  Reichenbach  seem 
to  throw  a  new  light  on  this  subject,  since  it  appears 
from  these,  that  the  diiferent  colours  exert  decidedly 
different  effects  on  the  nervous  states  of  susceptible 
persons.  A  spectrum  was  thrown  on  a  wall,  and  the 
subject  of  experiment  placed  in  a  dark  room,  holding 
a  copper  w-ire,  fifteen  feet  long,  in  her  hand,  the  other 
end  of  which  was  moved  from  tint  to  tint  along  the 
spectrum  without  her  knowing  what  was  done.  Many 
experiments,  which  gave  uniform  results,  showed  that 
green  and  yellow  especially  excited  "  the  delightful 
sunny  feeling  of  refreshing  coolness."  Tlie  red  pro- 
duced a  sense  of  heat  —  the  violet  ray  and  a  point  be- 
yond it  caused  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  sensation. 
We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  circumstance  that 
the  maximum  of  light,  the  maximum  of  heat,  and  tlie 
maximum  of  magnetic  power  in  the  spectrum  have 
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each  tlieir  peculiar  action  in  the  excitable,  nervous 
system.  We  know  that  the  etlect  of  dayliglit  on  the 
mind  vastly  ditlers  from  tiiat  of  any  artilicial  light, 
probably  from  their  respective  constitutions  as  re- 
spects tlie  proportions  of  colour.  The  light  of  a  com- 
mon lamp  is  just  the  reverse  of  sunlight,  the  former 
being — red,  eight ;  yellow,  five  ;  blue,  three  :  and  the 
latter — red,  five  ;  yellow,  three;  blue,  eight.  I  know 
a  sensitive  person  in  whom  the  liglit  of  a  lamp  pro- 
duces pain  in  the  back  of  the  head,  althougii  the 
brightest  sunshine  excites  no  such  effect.  The  remark- 
able influence  of  moonlight  may  probably  be  traced 
to  some  peculiarity  in  its  composition.  Its  magnetic 
effects  certainly  ditfer  much  from  those  of  direct  sun- 
light, and  hence  probably  it  promotes  coldness  and 
putrescence,  and,  of  course,  it  may  also  excite  pecu- 
liar changes  in  the  nervous  power,  thus  accounting 
for  its  well-known  influence  on  lunatics  and  on  nervous 
individuals. 

The  phosphorescence  so  frequently  seen  at  sea  has 
also  a  strange  effect  on  the  nerves.  A  competent  ob- 
server, who  had  extensive  opportunities  of  witnessing 
its  sublime  and  beautiful  appearance,  states,  that  he 
could  read  by  this  light,  but  that  the  attempt  almost 
always  produced  headaclie  and  sickness. 

We  happily  possess  the  power  of  modifying  light, 
as  regards  the  colour  diffused  in  our  apartments,  by 
an  appropriately  coloured  medium  through  which  it 
may  pass  ;  and  all  who  can  should  consider  this  sub- 
ject, not  only  in  relation  to  the  preservation  of  sight, 
but  also  to  tranquillity  of  mind,  for  both  morals  and  in- 
tellect are  determined  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
relation  of  our  nerves  to  light  and  the  character  of  our 
enjoyments  in  regard  to  colour.     This  observation 
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may  appear  to  some  readers  as  rather  too  refined,  but 
its  meaning  will  be  brought  home  to  their  understand- 
ings when  they  reflect  on  the  influence  of  light  on 
physical  development  and  in  modifying  disease.  A 
tadpole  confined  in  darkness  would  never  become  a 
frog,  and  an  infant,  being  deprived  of  heaven's  free 
light,  will  only  grow  into  a  shapeless  idiot,  instead  of 
a  beauteous  and  reasonable  human  being.  In  the  deep 
damp  gorges  and  ravines  of  the)  Swiss  Valais,  where 
the  direct  sunshine  scarcely  reaches,  the  hideous  pre- 
valence of  cretinism  startles  the  traveller.  It  is  a 
strange  melancholy  idiotism  with  distortion.  Many 
cretins  are  incapable  of  any  articulate  speech  ;  some 
are  deaf,  some  blind,  some  labour  under  all  these  pri- 
vations, and  all  are  misshapen  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  body,  the  head  and  face  being  peculiarly  unsightly. 
They  are  improved  by  improving  their  condition  in 
respect  to  light  and  air. 

There  is,  in  all  places,  a  marked  difference  in  the 
healthiness  of  houses,  according  to  their  aspect  with 
regard  to  the  sun,  and  those  are  decidedly  the 
healthiest,  cceteris  paribus,  in  which  all  the  rooms  are, 
during  some  part  of  the  day,  fully  exposed  to  the 
direct  light.  Epidemics  frequently  attack  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  shady  side  of  a  street,  and  totally  exempt 
those  of  the  other  side  ;  and  even  in  endemics,  such  as 
ague,  the  morbid  influence  is  often  thus  partial  in  its 
action.  Sunshine  is  also  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
vegetation,  and  the  water  that  lies  in  darkness  is  hard, 
and  comparatively  unfit  for  drink  ;  while  the  stream 
that  bares  its  bosom  to  the  day,  deposits  its  mineral 
ingredients,  and  becomes  the  most  suitable  solvent  of 
our  food.  In  small-pox,  and  other  eruptive  diseases, 
the  tendency  to  form  pustules  is  diminished  by  the 
patients  being  kept  in  darkness. 
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Old  physicians  seemed  to  have  some  notion  of  the 
effects  of  colour  on  this  disease,  since  we  find  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  everything  about  the  room 
was  directed  to  be  of  red  colour  in  such  a  case. 
Probably  some  tradition  of  their  prescriptions  is  the 
cause  that  the  working  people  in  the  north  of  England 
consider  red  flannel  especially  useful  in  rheumatism. 
It  may  be  that  a  profounder  study  of  the  causes  of 
vital  disturbance  will  prevent  our  laughing  at  these 
old-fashioned  remedies. 

But  the  influence  of  light  on  the  nervous  system 
cannot  be  more  forcibly  exhibited  than  in  its  effects  on 
that  terrific  disease,  hydrophobia.  While  light  is  ex- 
cluded the  patient  can  sometimes  swallow  with  com- 
parative facility,  and  as  long  as  no  bright  object  is 
presented,  all  the  spasmodic  phenomena  of  the  malady 
are  more  easily  controlled.  It  is  curious  that  bright 
objects  also  frequently  threw  the  votaries  of  St.  Vitus 
into  convulsions.  There  must  exist  in  all  such  dis- 
orders an  exalted  irritability,  a  degree  of  which  is 
perhaps  also  experienced  by  the  inordinate  student, 
when,  like  Milton,  he  exclaims, 

"  Hide  me  from  Day's  garish  eye." 

This  intolerance  of  light  seems  generally  to  arise 
from  irritation  of  the  brain,  induced  by  excessive  use 
of  the  eye  ;  more  especially  from  any  such  employment 
as  demands  a  nice  discrimination  of  sight,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  powerful  effort  of  mind.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  all  persons  so  engaged  should  take  due 
precautions  to  avoid  cerebral  excitement,  and  by  all 
means  relieve  the  eye  when  fatigued.  Rest  is  the 
natural  remedy.    Those  who  pore  over  books  should 
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either  have  the  power  of  qualifying  the  degree  and 
colour  of  the  light  admitted  to  their  study,  or  else  use 
tinted  glasses,  taking  care,  however,  not  constantly  to 
wear  them  of  the  same  colour.  Grey,  blue,  and  green, 
are  the  most  suitable  shades,  but  of  course  the  choice 
should  depend  on  circumstances,  such  as  the  effect  on 
the  sight,  and  the  colour  of  the  objects  chiefly  before 
the  eye.  Whatever  is  disagreeable  in  this  respect  is 
always  more  or  less  injurious. 

The  following  passage,  in  which  philosophy  is  felt 
to  be  one  with  poetry,  will  aptly  introduce  us  to 
another  chapter : 

"  But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  w.ilk  the  studious  cloister's  pale, 

And  love  the  high-embowed  roof, 

Witli  antique  pillars  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light : 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 

To  the  full  voiced  quire  below, 

In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 
'  As  may  with  sweetness,  thi-ough  mine  ear, 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes."  —  iliLxos. 
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TUE  INFLUENCE  OF  MODULATED  SOUND. 

The  transition  from  light  to  music  is  natural  and  easy ; 
the  relations  between  them  are  direct  and  striking. 
This  truth  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  simple  experi- 
ment. If  we  press  the  finger  on  the  eye,  luminous 
appearances  are  excited,  which  present  a  remarkable 
analogy  to  the  figures  produced  by  sonorous  vibrations. 
AVhen  a  plate  of  glass  covered  with  water  is  struck 
with  the  bow  of  a  violin,  the  water  not  only 
divides  into  vibrating  segments  and  parts  which 
remain  at  rest,  but  the  water  on  the  vibrating  parts 
of  the  glass  presents  a  most  regular  distribution  into 
rhombic  figures  and  stationary  waves,  but  the  figures 
excited  in  the  eye  call  to  mind  the  appearance  of 
decussating  waves.  (Milller.)  I  find  that  powerful 
sonorous  vibrations  cause  undulations  of  light  before 
my  retina ;  vivid,  brilliant,  and  rapid  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  sound.  It  appears  also 
that  certain  states  of  the  optic  nerve  may  produce  im- 
pressions of  sound  ;  thus  Milton  writes,  that  "  on  the 
gradual  failure  of  his  power  of  vision,  colours  propor- 
tionately dim  and  faint  seemed  to  rush  out  with  a  de- 
gree of  vehemence  and  a  kind  of  noise." 

It  is  observed  that  those  individuals  who  are  unable 
accurately  to  distinguish  colours  are  also  usually  defec- 
tive in  the  power  of  discriminating  musical  notes. 
From  these  circumstances  we  may  infer  that  there  is 
some  medium  common  to  the  senses  which  is  influenced 
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when  either  of  them  is  excited,  and  that  it  is  connected 
"vvith  tlie  whole  sensorium  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  im- 
pression on  any  part  arouses  the  Avhole.  Hence  we 
account  for  the  awakening  of  all  the  nervous  system,  as 
from  healthy  sleep,  when  any  division  of  that  system  is 
disturbed,  and  thus  we  explain  the  sympathies  peculiar 
to  it.  The  senses  all  mutually  affect  each  other,  and 
the  use  of  either  of  them  almost  invariably  suggests  to 
the  mind  certain  objects  which  belong  to  the  others 
also.  Thus  we  can  understand  how  it  happens  that 
undue  indulgence  in  any  sensuality  captivates  and 
enchains  the  whole  being,  and  renders  a  man  a  bond- 
slave to  the  adopted  habits  of  his  own  body.  The 
completion  of  his  mental  and  moral  character  is  deter- 
mined by  his  prominent  physical  enjoyments,  towards 
the  gratification  of  which  all  his  pursuits  will  necessarily 
tend;  and  the  soul  that  knows  no  superior  delights  can 
never  be  weaned  from  those  of  the  flesh ;  so  that  he 
may  well  be  described  as  incapable  of  freedom,  and  as 
if  led  by  evil  spirits  at  their  will. 

The  effect  of  music  on  the  lower  creatures  is  often 
very  striking,  as  it  seems  to  operate  upon  them  by 
awakening  uncontrollable  instincts  and  sympathies,  and 
thus  demonstrates  that  it  acts  upon  the  nervous  system 
with  vast  powei-,  although  it  give  rise  to  no  sentimental 
associations.  Sir  W.  Jones  testifies  to  the  credibility 
of  the  story,  that  while  a  lutenist  Avas  playing  before  a 
large  company  in  a  grove  near  Schiraz,  the  nightingales 
vied  with  the  musician  until  they  dropped  on  the  ground 
in  a  kind  of  ecstacy,  from  which  they  were  roused  by  a 
change  in  the  music.  An  ofiicer  confined  in  the 
Bastile  found  himself  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  mu- 
sical amateurs,  in  the  forms  of  mice  and  spiders,  when- 
ever he  played  on  his  lute. 
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The  clmrming  of  serpents  by  music  is  proverbial,  and 
in  the  East  persons  are  employed  to  rid  houses  of 
venomous  snakes,  by  causing  them  to  come  out  of  their 
holes  at  the  sound  of  a  flute.  The  negroes  catch 
lizards  by  whistling  a  tune  to  attract  them. 

Doubtless  some  creatures  are  endowed  with  a  power 
of  discerning  and  enjoying  sounds  which  are  altogether 
unheard  by  others,  and  it  is  suggested  that  some  may 
be  impressed  even  by  the  different  vibrations  of  light, 
so  as  to  enjoy  them  as  we  do  music.  In  shoi't,  all 
animated  beings  are,  according  to  their  conformation, 
influenced  more  or  less  by  sonorous  vibrations.  How 
immensely  varied  are  nature's  modes  of  expressing 
love  and  joy  !  How  significant  of  all  her  innumerable 
voices  to  kindred  hearts.  There  is  something  intensely 
beautiful  in  the  f^ct,  that  all  creation  is  alive  to  the 
expression  of  feeling ;  for  thus  is  indicated  some 
deeper  mystery  of  relationship  between  all  sentient 
benigs.  It  seems  to  say  that  the  Creator  has  fashioned 
all  his  creatures  with  regard  to  sympathy,  that  each 
in  his  degree  is  interested  in  some  ulterior  purpose 
of  Omnipotence,  and  each  appointed  with  its  little 
word  to  prophesy  of  a  world  where  song  shall  live  for 
ever. 

The  effect  of  music  on  the  human  mind  is  influenced 
by  association  and  memory. 

"  There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  witli  sounds  ; 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitch'd,  the  ear  is  pleased  ; 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touch'd  mthin  us,  and  the  heart  replies."  — Cowpee. 

Delicacy  of  perception,  a  kind  of  intuitive  apprecia- 
tion of  tones  and  vocal  expression,  distinguishes  those 
who  are  gifted  with  musical  genius,  and  they  are  liable 
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to  be  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  liarmony  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  entranced  in  a  rapturous  delirium  more 
dreamy  than  the  visions  of  an  opium-eater.  Tliis  rap- 
ture is  a  kind  of  abstraction,  which  those  only  know 
whose  hearts  are  exquisitely  sensitive,  wliose  affections 
have  been  tried  in  fire,  whose  intellect  has  been  ex- 
panded and  sublimed  by  sympathy  with  suffering,  and 
whose  spiritual  faith  has  grown  mighty  in  tlie  struggle 
after  satisfaction.  They  seem  to  listen  until  they  hear 
voices  uttering  the  language  of  a  higher  sphere ;  they 
catch  the  calm  ecstacies  of  heaven ;  and  they  look 
abroad  upon  the  universe,  as  if,  like  the  sons  of  the 
morning,  they  saw  a  new  creation  evoked  from  dark- 
ness into  the  harmony  of  light  by  the  breath  of  Deitj-, 
and  heard  the  sons  of  God  shouting  for  joy.  This  in- 
tellectual delight  in  music  is  never  felt  but  by  those 
whose  sensibility  is  of  an  order  to  need  such  refined 
consolations.  The  Divine  benevolence  is  thus  seen  in 
qualifying  those  who  are  most  susceptible  of  pain  for 
the  richest  enjoyments  which  sense  can  afford.  The 
vulgar  delights  of  music  are  vastly  inferior,  and  but 
as  the  responses  of  nerve  to  the  vibrations  of  the  air, 
without  any  but  tlie  lowest  mental  association.  A 
singing  bird  in  a  cage  is  as  spiritual  as  the  majority  of 
singers,  and  many  a  Hottentot,  with  a  soul  in  tune, 
has  more  taste  for  the  chaste  and  lovely  than  the  cul- 
tivated pianist  with  loveless  heart. 

There  is  some  correspondence  between  musical  notes 
and  nervous  action ;  hence  music  exerts  a  healthful  and 
exhilarating  influence  on  certain  conditions  of  the  body, 
more  especially  those  in  which  the  manifestations  of 
the  mind  are  deranged.  JF/ie7i  the  evil  spirit  from 
God  loas  upon  Smtl,  David  took  a  Jiarp  aiid  jylaijcd ; 
so  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  tcell,  and  the  evil 
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spirit  departed  from  him.  "When  Liitlier  l;iy  senseless 
in  his  cell  from  the  terrible  anxiety  of  liis  soul,  his 
friends,  knowing  his  love  of  music,  with  tender  caution 
awoke  some  instrument,  and  his  spirit  became  calm. 
(Ranke,  vol.  i.  p.  321.)  In  the  Auxerre  Asylum,  many 
insane  persons  have  been  restored  to  reason  by  a  rigiit 
use  of  music  ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  reports  of  the 
Lancaster  Lunatic  Asylum,  that  music  and  dancing  are 
very  beneficial  in  securing  quiet  and  natural  repose. 
Of  course,  the  music  must  be  adapted  to  the  case,  and 
to  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system.  A  man  like 
Mozart,  who  even  when  a  child  would  turn  pale  at  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  become  almost  convulsed  at  a 
harsh  discord,  could  be  soothed  only  by  a  music  and  a 
touch  like  his  own. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  effects  of 
music  are  of  a  more  palpable  kind  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  We  ought  not  to  be  laughed  at  if  we  refer 
to  the  authority  of  ancient  writers  on  this  subject ;  for 
we  should  remember  that  their  conceit  did  not  alto- 
gether obscure  their  power  of  observation,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  with  some  moderns.  Democritus  tells  us 
that  many  diseases  may  be  charmed  away  by  the  melody 
of  a  flute,  and  Asclepiades  treated  sciatica  successfully 
with  the  obstreperous  notes  of  a  trumpet;  and  what  is 
worthy  of  remark,  he  states  that  the  malady  did  not 
disappear  unless  the  part  trembled  in  sympathy  with 
the  sound.  Now  this  observation  is  not  ridiculous, 
since  it  is  evident  that  any  powerful  vibration  which 
may  effect  the  brain  through  the  ear  will  also  influence 
the  pulses  of  the  nervous  current  as  it  passes  into  the 
muscle,  and  probably  excite  it  to  a  newly-measured 
action.  Music  influences  the  breathing  and  the  pulse, 
quickening  or  retarding  them,  not  only  according  to 
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the  ideas  suggested,  but  also  according  to  tlie  tone 
as  well  as  the  vivacity  of  the  time. 

The  violent  effects  of  any  peculiarly  shrill  sound  in 
producing  a  feeling  of  horror,  and  that  remarkable 
state  of  nerve — setting  the  teeth  on  edge,  demonstrate 
the  direct  physical  influence  of  sound  in  a  striking 
manner. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  music  alters  the  action 
of  the  mind's  readiest  instruments,  and  it  must  there- 
fore modify  the  operation  of  the  brain  on  all  the  body. 
We  feel  this,  for  as  often  as,  with  a  free  mind,  we  hear 
a  lively  air,  it  excites  pleasurable  emotions,  and  a  dis- 
position to  dance.  The  luxury  of  music,  however,  may 
be  indulged  to  excess,  and  as  it  is  manifestly  capable  of 
acting  violently  on  the  nervous  system,  an  enthusiastic 
pursuit  of  it  may  easily  disorder  the  brain  ;  in  fact,  we 
find  that  mad  musicians,  by  no  means  rare,  are  the 
maddest  of  the  mad.  They  are,  however,  the  more 
numerous  in  consequence  of  other  habits  ill  suited  to 
persons  of  nervous  refinement. 

The  effect  of  music  on  the  moral  nature  can  scarcely 
be  more  fully  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  good  old 
bishop  Beveridge,  who  thus  speaks  of  the  influence  of 
music  on  himself:  — "It  calls  in  my  spirits,  composes 
ray  thoughts,  delights  my  ear,  recreates  my  mind,  and 
so  not  only  fits  me  for  after  business,  but  fills  my  heart, 
at  the  present,  M'ith  pure  and  useful  thoughts  ;  so  that 
when  the  music  sounds  the  sweetest  in  my  ears,  truth 
commonly  flows  the  clearest  into  my  mind,  and  hence 
it  is  that  I  find  my  soul  is  become  more  harmonious  by 
being  accustomed  so  much  to  harmony."  This  fine- 
hearted  Christian  seems  to  have  indulged  his  passion 
for  music  a  little  to  excess ;  for  he  adds,  '•  the  least 
iarring  sounds,  either  in  notes  or  words,  seem  very 
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Larsli  ami  unpleasant  to  me."  This,  of  course,  is  natu- 
rally the  consequence  of  a  highly  cultivated  ear;  but  we 
know,  that  inordinate  enjojanent  of  any  kind  either 
renders  the  nervous  system  intolerant  of  common 
impressions  or  otherwise  produces  an  obscurity  of  per- 
ception. Abuse  of  the  body  always  tends  to  insanity 
in  soDje  form;  thus  a  man  may  disqualify  himself  for 
the  society  of  earth  by  anticipating  the  harmonies  of 
heaven,  and  agitate  his  soul  with  a  perpetual  discord, 
by  unsocially  seeking  to  dwell  in  the  soft  raptures  of 
Cecilia. 

The  power  of  music,  however,  seems  to  depend  on  its 
exciting  the  nervous  energy  in  a  remarkable  mannei',uoD 
merely  as  that  energy- is  connected  with  the  organ  of 
hearing,  but  also  as  it  pervades  the  whole  body,  and 
may  be  properly  regarded  as  a  more  refined  body  in 
itself ;  in  short,  perhaps,  the  spiritual  body  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  physical.  This  principle,  or  cvcrgia, 
seems  to  be  in  close  relation  to  music  and  light ;  for 
undoubtedly  it  is  this  which  is  moved  by  their  respective 
vibrations.  If,  therefore,  this  principle,  associated  with 
life,  adheres  to  the  thinking  being  in  its  transit  from 
the  body  at  death,  a  sufficient  medium  of  perception 
will  still  exist,  as  regards  both  sound  and  sight.  Thus 
light  and  music  may  accompany  the  freed  spirit  in  its 
flight;  for  whither  can  it  travel  but  in  company  with 
light  and  harmony  ? 

Travellers  inform  us,  that  the  Arabs  are  in  the  habit 
of  teaching  goats  to  stand  with  their  feet  close  together 
on  the  top  of  several  little  Ijlocks  of  wood.  The  n^anner 
in  which  they  accomplish  this  feat  beautifully  illustrates 
the  influence  of  modulated  sound  on  the  muscular 
system,  as  it  appears  that,  however  long  the  goats  may 
have  been  used  to  this  exhibition,  they  succeed  only 
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during  the  playing  of  a  tune.  If  there  be  any  alteration 
in  the  movement  or  time,  the  goat  begins  instantly  to 
totter,  and  the  moment  the  music  closes,  the  goat  falls. 
A  similar  elFect  is  felt  by  dancers  on  the  tight-rope,  and 
no  doubt  a  ball-room  would  be  thrown  into  vast  con- 
fusion if  the  music  of  the  dance  were  suddenly  changed  ; 
the  step  would  be  disordered,  and  every  muscle  em- 
ployed would  require  an  extra  effort  of  will  to  prevent 
the  whirling  waltzers  from  dashing  against  each  other 
or  falling  to  the  floor.  Probably  we  may  the  better 
understand  the  influence  of  pleasing  music  in  soothing 
the  irritated  brain,  by  reflecting  on  this  connexion  of 
the  nerve-power  with  the  voluntary  muscles.  Strong 
emotion  and  intense  thought  seem  to  concentrate  the 
vis  nervosa  within  the  brain ;  but  music  operating 
through  the  most  intellectual  of  our  senses,  the  ear, 
diverts  the  mind  from  its  work,  and  thus  allows  the 
current  of  energy  to  revert  to  the  muscles  with  re- 
doubled power.  Hence  it  happens  that,  after  much 
mental  application,  we  feel  the  pleasure  of  action  the 
instant  we  turn  our  attention  from  mere  thoughts. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  if,  at  the  moment,  a 
brisk  and  enlivening  measure  should  strike  upon  the 
ear. 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  antagonism  between 
muscular  action  and  certain  forms  of  mental  disorder 
induced  by  moral  causes,  or  by  injudicious  eflbrts  of 
the  will  to  accomplish  more  than  the  nervous  system 
is  well  qualified  to  bear.  Hence  the  various  kinds  of 
dancing  mania,  which,  in  successive  ages  of  the  world, 
have  puzzled  physicians.  These,  although  frequently 
excited  into  action  by  music,  as  in  the  case  of  the  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  were  nevertheless  cured  also  by  violent 
and  long-continued  exertion  in  dancing.    Felix  Plater 
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(1641)  informs  us,  that  tlie  magistrates  hired  musicians 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  St.  Vitus's  dancers  the 
more  quickly  through  tlie  attacks,  and  directed  that 
athletic  men  should  be  sent  among  the  people  to  com- 
plete the  exhaustion  of  the  patients  by  continuing  the 
dance,  as  it  was  found  that  the  mental  disorder  was 
thus  most  effectually  relieved.  The  cure  of  tliat  equally 
remarkable  infatuation,  tarantulism,  was  effected  in  a 
similar  manner.  But,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  it  is 
well  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  rudest  peasantry, 
and  those  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  music,  evinced 
an  unusual  degree  of  grace  and  elegance  in  dancing 
while  under  the  peculiar  excitement  of  this  strano-e 
malady  ;  for  it  appeared  as  if  all  the  organs  of  motion 
were  in  a  new  condition,  and  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  enraptured  soul,  which  could  obtain  no 
ease  but  in  music  and  dancing.  Probably,  on  this 
principle,  we  may  be  able  to  account  for  the  strange 
conduct  of  certain  celebrated  men,  such  as  BourdaloiTe, 
who  was  accustomed  to  allay  tlie  excitement  of  his 
mind  after  the  composition  of  his  eloquent  sermons  by 
very  uncanonical  behaviour.  His  attendants  were  one 
day  mightily  scandalized  and  alarmed  by  hearing  a 
very  lively  tune  played  on  a  fiddle  in  his  room,  while 
they  waited  without  to  accompany  him  to  the  cathedral. 
They  peeped  tiirough  the  key-hole,  and  what  was  their 
consternation  to  behold  the  great  divine  dancing  about 
in  wild  undress  to  the  inspiration  of  his  own  music ! 
Soon  after  he  met  them  in  a  manner  becoming  his 
character  ;  but  observing  signs  of  astonishment  in  the 
party,  he  exi)lained  that,  without  his  dance  and  his 
music,  he  would  have  been  incapable  of  his  public  duty. 

Every  individual  has  a  mental  world  peculiarly  his 
own,  since  each  for  himself  interprets  all  the  impres- 
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sions  on  his  senses  according  to  the  chai-acter  and  con- 
stitution of  his  mind.  But  habit  modifies  the  mani- 
festation of  self,  and  imparts  a  new  bias  to  the  soul  by 
bringing  it  under  the  dominion  of  new  sympathies. 
Musical  enjoyment  especially  depends  on  the  habits 
of  a  man's  imagination  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
generally  directs  his  thoughts.  This  is  powerfully 
expressed  by  Sir  T.  Browne  in  the  "  Religio  Medici," 
where  he  says  "  Even  that  tavern  music,  which  makes 
one  man  meriy,  another  mad,  in  me  strikes  a  deep  fit 
of  devotion." 

This  passage  I  quote  from  the  English  Opium-eater, 
who  refers  to  it  in  evidence  of  his  opinion  that  we 
enjoy  music  by  a  re-action  of  the  mind  upon  the  no- 
tices of  the  ear,  the  sense  receiving  the  matter,  the 
mind  giving  the  form  of  our  pleasure.  This  writer 
presents  a  good  instance  in  his  own  person  of  the  com- 
bined influence  of  mental  habit  with  remarkable  exci- 
tation of  the  brain  in  modifying  the  enjoyment  of 
music.  He  informs  us  that  when  fully  possessed  by 
the  delirium  arising  from  a  large  dose  of  opium,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Opera,  where  the  ela- 
borate harmony  displayed  before  him,  as  in  a  piece  of 
arras-work,  the  whole  of  his  past  life,  "not  as  if  re- 
called by  an  act  of  memory,  but  as  if  present,  and 
incarnated  in  the  music  ;  no  longer  painful  to  dwell 
upon,  but  the  detail  of  its  incidents  removed  or 
blended  in  some  hazy  abstraction,  and  its  passions 
exalted,  spiritualized,  and  sublimed." 

The  best  music  is  that  of  the  human  voice,  because 
it  is  intended  to  express  the  character  of  our  emotions, 
and  to  awaken  in  others  a  consciousness  of  the  affection 
■which  we  feel.  Every  note  of  every  instrument  corre- 
sponds with  some  tone  of  human  utterance,  because  it 
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is  the  language  of  human  passion,  and  is  therefore 
capable  of  rousing  that  part  of  our  nervous  system 
through  wliicli  the  feeling  is  naturally  experienced  and 
expressed.  The  human  voice  always  moves  the  soul. 
I  do  not  recollect  any  incident  more  beautifully  eluci- 
dative of  tlie  power  with  wliich  the  modulated  sounds 
of  the  human  voice  thus  stir  up  the  wliole  being  by 
passionate  suggestions,  than  the  statement  so  well  pre- 
sented by  Ilolman,  the  blind  traveller,  concerning  his 
feelings  on  hearing  the  opera  of  the  "  Barber  of  Se- 
ville," at  Florence.  Pie  says,  "  I  cannot  resist  stating 
the  extraordinary  effect  produced  upon  me  by  the 
singing  of  the  Prima  Donna.  I  thought  I  would  have 
given  the  world  to  have  seen  her  pretty  face  and  figure. 
The  tones  and  expressions  of  her  voice  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  connect  themselves  in  my  mind  by  pure  sym- 
pathy with  exact  delineations  of  her  person  and  atti- 
tudes, and  to  excite  the  most  powerful  desire  to  possess 
the  power  of  vision  which  I  ever  recollect  to  have 
experienced  since  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  it.  I 
heard,  I  felt,  I  saw,  or  imagined  I  saw,  everything 
which  words,  actions,  or  gestures,  could  convey.  I  rose, 
I  leaned  forward,  and  felt  an  almost  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  spring  upon  the  stage,  to  ascertain  whether 
my  ideas  were  illusive  or  real;  and,  what  may  be 
thought  still  stranger,  my  desire  to  see  appeared  to 
originate  in  a  wish  to  convince  myself  that  I  could  not 
see.  I  may  be  thought  to  overcharge  this  picture  witli 
too  vivid  or  affected  sentiment ;  but  I  can  assure  the 
reader  tliat  it  contains  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ex- 
quisite feelings  which  I  experienced." 

^  It  is  very  probable  that  the  effect  was  heightened  by 
his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  as  well  as  by 
his  total  blindness  ;  for  "  the  less  you  understand  of  a 
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language,  the  more  sensible  you  are  to  tlie  melody  of 
its  sounds ;  "  because,  in  fact,  by  listening  to  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  words,  we  lose  that  of  the 
mere  music. 

The  universal  disposition  of  human  beings,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  deathbed,  to  express  their  feelings  in 
measured  cadences  of  sound  and  action,  proves  that 
our  bodies  are  constructed  on  musical  principles,  and 
that  the  harmonious  working  of  their  machinery 
depends  on  the  movements  of  the  several  parts  being 
timed  to  each  other,  and  that  the  destruction  of  health, 
as  regards  both  body  and  mind,  may  be  well  described 
as  being  put  out  of  tune.  Our  intellectual  and  jnoral 
vigour  would  be  better  sustained  if  we  more  practically 
studied  the  propriety  of  keeping  the  soul  in  harmony, 
by  regulating  the  movements  of  the  body  :  for  we 
should  thus  see  and  feel  that  every  affection  which  is 
not  connected  with  social  enjoyment,  is  also  destructive 
of  individual  comfort,  and  that  whatever  tends  to 
harmonize,  also  tends  to  promote  happiness  and  health. 
There  is  every  probability  that  a  general  improvement 
in  our  taste  for  music  would  really  improve  our  morals. 
We  should  indeed  be  more  apt  to  detect  discords,  but 
then  we  should  also  be  more  ready  to  avoid  their 
causes,  and  should  not  fail  to  perceive  that  those  feel- 
ings which  admit  not  of  cheerful,  chaste,  and  melo- 
dious expression,  are  at  war  with  both  soul  and  body. 
A  wholesome  musical  education  is  perhaps  a  necessary 
part  of  high  religious  cultivation,  and  it  will  be  far 
more  valuable  to  children,  than  the  catechistic 
familiarity  with  great  truths,  which,  being  committed 
to  memory  as  an  irksome  task,  are,  alas !  too  apt  for 
ever  after  to  be  associated  with  dark  ideas,  instead  of 
directing  the  soul  to  the  Maker  of  illuminated  worlds. 
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But  music  may  be  either  mawkish  or  manly ;  heavenly 
or  infernal.  Nero  was  a  fiddler,  con  expressio?ie.  All 
enjoyments  are  of  use,  but  they  demand  a  wise  discre- 
tion to  use  them  ;  for  "  delightful  measures  "  may  ter- 
minate in  " dreadful  marches  ;"  and  "the  lascivious 
pleasings  of  the  lute  "  may  supersede  the  solemnities 
of  the  universe,  and  draw  the  soul  in  among  the 
Syrens  beyond  recall. 

The  benevolence  of  our  Creator  is  most  beautifully 
manifested  in  the  fact,  that  we  are  made  to  be  moved 
by  cadence,  rhythm,  time,  and  intonation.  These 
express  conditions  of  mind.  The  utterance  of  feeling 
naturally  falls  into  syllabic  arrangement  as  well  as 
appropriate  tone,  in  keeping  with  the  state  of  the 
organization  excited  by  the  feeling.  Thus,  poetry  is 
an  imitative  mode  of  presenting  affections,  so  that  he 
who  either  reads  or  writes,  utters  or  listens,  may 
equally  feel  the  effect  without  being  aware  of  the 
cause.  A  solemn  state  of  feeling  is  unavoidably 
expressed  in  slow  and  majestic  measure,  the  syllables 
succeeding  each  other  with  stately  deliberation,  as  we 
Avitness  in  the  majesty  of  Milton's  language,  when  he 
discourses  of  things  erst  unattempted  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
But  when  the  soul  rejoices  in  its  own  lively  concep- 
tions, the  syllables  dance  along  in  that  quick  hilarity, 
which,  in  unrestrained  society,  would  throw  the  limbs 
into  vigorous  motion,  and  prompt  the  sanguine  spirit 
to  exclaim  — 

"  Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe." 

Thus  the  eloquent  man,  speaking  right  out  from  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  stirs  up  the  nerves  of  his  hearers, 
not  only  by  the  annunciation  of  his  thoughts,  but  also 
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Avitli  the  intonations  of  his  voice ;  the  feeling  which 
measures  and  supplies  his  language,  causes  his  words 
to  flow  rhytlimaticaily  forth  in  just  that  order  which 
best  conveys  and  communicates  the  passion  and  the 
power  whicii  inspire  him. 

As  in  both  sights  and  sounds  there  may  be  a  want 
of  harmony,  amounting  to  a  most  painful  sense  of 
discord,  so  we  find  some  persons  so  unnatural  in  their 
mode  of  expressing  themselves,  that  we  can  only 
account  for  their  oratorical  distortions  by  supposing 
their  entire  physiology  out  of  joint  and  unfit  to  be 
actuated  by  beautiful  sentiments.  Some  preachers, 
instead  of  winning  the  souls  of  those  who  listen  to 
them,  by  begetting  a  holy  sympathy,  may  utter  the 
greatest  wisdom,  and  be  filled  with  truthfulness  and 
pathos  to  a  sublime  degree,  but  still  produce  only  a 
feeling  of  their  artifice,  if  not  of  their  hypocrisy. 
Their  thoughts  do  not  grow  like  living  things,  but 
they  are  put  together  as  a  carpenter  makes  deal  boxes, 
by  rule  and  measure,  by  cutting  and  squaring  dead 
materials.  Such  orators,  however,  only  labour  under 
a  mistake.  They  are  7iot  aj^t  to  teach,  they  are  only 
apt  to  mistake  their  calling.  They  feel  earnestness, 
but  perhaps  not  exactly  when  they  try  to  show  it. 
Many  an  honest  enthusiast  betrays  the  insobriety  of 
his  thoughts  by  his  false  emphasis,  both  of  utterance 
and  action.  Such  men  may  give  vent  to  much  truth 
of  the  highest  order,  but  they  feel  it  amiss,  and, 
instead  of  its  flowing  like  a  living  stream  from  a  full 
fountain,  fed  by  the  dews  of  heaven,  it  fitfully  bubbles 
and  bursts  out,  as  if  moved  by  some  volcanic  fire. 
Such  teachers  produce  disorderly,  broken,  noisy, 
coarse  congregations,  flocks  much  disposed  to  wander 
at  their  own  rude  will,  with  high  notions  and  low 
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feelings.  Their  speecli  beti-ays  them,  for  a  vulgar 
familiarity  takes  the  pUice  of  Christian  simplicity  ;  and 
they  dispute  dogmatically,  and  engender  strife,  where 
the  quietness  of  a  wise  faith  would  ditfuse  peace  and 
charity.  Their  whole  conduct  and  conversation  is 
inharmonious,  full  of  violent  contrasts,  which  grate 
upon  the  moral  sense  as  much  as  their  untuned  voices 
grate  upon  the  ear.  Their  style  is  full  of  ignorant 
attempts,  as  if  by  outrageous  pointing,  dashes  and  stars, 
to  enforce  attention  where  there  is  nothing  worthy  of 
thought.  In  short,  it  is  evident  that  discordant 
methods  of  speaking,  acting,  thinking,  and  writing, 
however  apparently  precise,  are  still  unnatural,  being 
the  result  neither  of  sane  brains  nor  sound  morals. 
Even  the  truth,  when  conveyed  in  an  inappropriate 
manner,  becomes  distorted  and  disfigured,  like  a 
beautiful  face  in  a  bad  mirror.  Let  it  not,  however, 
be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  wisdom  speaks  not 
always  with  a  commanding  voice.  She  possesses  a 
might  which  often  exhibits  itself  the  more  forcibly 
through  the  feebleness  of  the  instrumentality  she 
employs.  Her  most  uncouth  advocate  acquires  the 
force  of  the  truth  which  he  feels,  and  however  bad  a 
sincere  man's  oratory  may  be,  his  simple  enthusiasm, 
the  spirit  which  inspires  him,  will  cause  his  body  and 
life  to  speak,  not  in  words  only,  but  also  with  com- 
municable power.  If,  therefore,  we  would  reap  the 
best  advantages  of  Providence,  and  fit  ourselves  to 
derive  from  society  its  noblest  pleasui-es,  and  do  it 
good,  we  must  be  taught  in  the  school  of  God,  and 
exercise  our  endowments  in  a  becoming  manner,  with- 
out affectation,  without  constraint,  since  we  shall  thus 
be  qualified  to  impart,  while  we  receive,  delight. 

Oratory  and  music  are  closely  related,  and  both  are 
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intimate  with  poetry,  for  words  and  ideas  are  all  con- 
nected, with  feeling,  and  feeling  with  time  and  intonation ; 
and  their  ready  association  is  due  to  that  power  whicli 
puts  our  muscles  in  motion,  and  so  excites  our  nerves 
that  we  are  conscious  through  them  of  successive  im- 
pulses. All  impressions  on  the  body  appear  to  be 
vibratory,  and  every  idea  seems  to  awaken  in  the  very 
substance  of  the  soul  a  note  or  chord  peculiar  to  itself; 
hence  the  repetition  of  a  by-gone  sound  arouses  former 
feeling,  just  as  a  breeze  of  the  same  force  renews  the 
same  vibrations  in  the  ^Eolian  harp.  The  familiar  voice 
calls  into  new  life  a  thousand  buried  thoughts,  and  a 
word  spoken  by  one  whose  tone  was  familiar  to  child- 
hood causes  a  vast  vision  of  old  scenes  to  spread  out 
before  the  eye  of  age.  With  one  who  from  blindness 
has  been  long  accustomed  to  depend  on  the  ear  for  more 
than  its  proper  share  of  exercise  in  seeking  enjoyment 
and  intelligence,  the  memory  of  sounds  is,  of  course, 
most  remarkable.  Dr.  Kitto  relates,  that  when  he  ac- 
companied his  grandmother  to  her  native  place,  where 
she  had  not  been  for  thirty-six  years,  "she  was 
speaking  to  some  persons  on  the  green  certainly  before 
her  name  had  transpired,  when  an  old  half-idiotic 
blind  man,  who  sat  in  front  of  his  cottage,  startled  them 
all  by  calling  out  in  an  eager  voice  :  '  Is  that  C.  M. 
that  I  hear  ?'  mentioninfr  a  name  which  she  had  ceased 
to  hear  for  thirty  years."  With  that  remembered  voice 
no  doubt  many  youthful  associations  returned  in  their 
freshness  to  the  old  man's  soul,  for  into  its  paradise  age 
never  enters.  How  mightily  such  facts  teach  us  our 
dependence  on  habit  and  society,  and  even  on  seem- 
ingly accidental  sounds !  The  notes  of  that  little  air, 
which  reminded  the  exile  Swiss  soldiers  of  their  home, 
as  strongly  affected  them  as  the  words  themselves  would 
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have  clone.  It  is  remarkable  for  siultlen  transitions 
from  allegro  to  andante.  When  it  was  played  to  the 
Swiss  sofdiers,  they  would  sigh  and  weep,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  under  a  frantic  impulse,  desert,  or  else, 
as  more  frequently  happened,  in  noble  silence,  con- 
cealing their  feelings  in  their  hearts,  they  preferred  a 
gradual  death,  to  disgrace.    At  the  thought  — 

"  Quaiul  reven-ai'jc  cn  iin  jour 
Tons  les  objets  de  mon  amour"  — 

the  soldier's  soul  was  kindled  with  a  passion  for  his 
mountain  home,  and  pined  for  it  with  a  longing  that 
released  him.  And  thus,  too,  it  is  with  the  man  fami- 
liar with  holy  truths  ;  his  associations  carry  him  far 
away  from  the  confused  warfare  of  this  world  ;  the 
highest  harmony  belongs  to  another  sphere,  and  in  his 
estimation  the  best  music  of  earth  serves  only  to  intro- 
duce us  to  that  of  heaven.  Nor  can  there  be  a  finer 
application  of  music  than  to  assist  the  dying  man  to 
raise  his  thoughts  to  the  home  of  harmony  and  light.  I 
knew  an  excellent  physician,  who,  having  been  infected 
through  a  wound  while  examining  a  body  that  died 
of  a  malignant  disease,  soon  discovered  such  symptoms 
in  himself  as  warned  him  that  he  must  speedily  pass 
away  from  earth.  He,  therefore,  sent  for  a  pious  friend 
to  sing  and  play  the  harp  in  the  next  room,  until  his 
spirit  should  be  liberated.  This  was  done  ;  the  dark- 
ness of  death  seemed  not  able  to  enter  there  ;  not  a 
groan  was  heard,  and  the  believer  "fell  asleep  in  Jesus," 
with  the  music  of  that  name  within  his  soul. 

"  0,  may  we  soon  again  renew  that  song. 
And  Uve  in  tune  with  heaven."  Milton. 
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MENTAL  ACTION  IN  THE  USE  OF  SIGHT. 

The  infant  lying  in  the  cradle,  twisting  its  tiny  fingers 
in  the  sunshine,  and  laughing  as  if  the  light  were  play- 
ing with  them,  seems  to  taij;e  hold  on  Heaven,  thus 
revealed  in  the  unity  of  light  and  love.  The  weak  crea- 
ture falls  helpless  on  Almightiness,  as  upon  the  arms 
of  the  parent.  How  gently  he  deals  Avith  it  !  By 
little  and  little,  the  young  immortal  becomes  aware 
that  it  has  been  using  the  universe  as  its  plaything. 
The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  all  the  wondrous 
objects  of  this  world,  are  so  gradually  familiarized  to 
the  soul,  that,  unless  some  deep  words  of  divine  truth 
be  whispered  into  tlie  ear,  as  from  the  heart  of  a  pray- 
ing mother,  the  child  will  know  nothing  of  the  Creator, 
but  in  its  very  passion  for  pleasure  will  adore  creation, 
as  all  it  can  love  or  fi-om  which  it  can  hope  to  receive 
enjoyment  and  intelligence.  Dr.  Kitto,  in  his  interest- 
ing and  excellent  volume  on  Deafness,  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  a  little  book  called  "La  Corbeille 
des  Fleurs,"  concerning  the  childhood  of  Massieu,  the 
celebrated  deaf-mute,  who  was  instructed  by  Abbe 
Sicard.  "  In  my  childhood,"  says  Massieu,  "  my  father 
made  me  make  prayers  in  gestures,  evening  and  morn- 
ing. I  threw  myself  on  my  knees,  I  joined  my  hands, 
and  moved  my  lips  in  imitation  of  those  who  speak 
when  they  are  praying  to  God.  At  present,  I  know 
there  is  a  God,  who  is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 
In  my  childhood,  I  adored  the  heavens,  not  God.  I 
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did  not  see  God,  I  did  see  tlie  heavens."  Tlie  follow- 
ing conversation  is  most  interesting  :  "  What  were  you 
thinking  about  while  your  fiUlier  made  you  remain  on 
your  knees?"  "About  the  heavens."  "With  what 
view  did  you  address  to  it  a  prayer?"  "To  make  it 
descend  at  night  to  the  earth,  in  order  that  the  plants 
■n'hich  I  had  planted  might  grow,  and  that  the  sick 
might  be  restored  to  health."  "  Was  it  with  ideas, 
words,  or  sentiments  that  you  composed  your  prayer?" 
"It  was  the  heart  that  made  it.  I  did  not  yet  know 
either  words  or  their  meaning  or  value."  "  What  did 
you  feel  in  your  heart  ?  "  "  Joy,  when  I  found  that  the 
plants  and  fruits  grew.  Grief,  when  I  saw  their  injury 
by  the  hail,  and  that  my  parents  still  remained  sick." 
At  these  last  words  of  his  answer,  Massieu  made  many 
signs,  which  expressed  anger  and  menaces.  "  The  fact, 
as  I  have  been  informed,"  says  the  narrator,  "  was,  that 
during  his  mother's  illness,  he  used  to  go  out  every 
evening  to  pray  to  a  particular  star,  that  he  had  selected 
for  its  beauty,  for  her  restoration  ;  but  finding  that  she 
got  worse,  he  was  enraged,  and  pelted  stones  at  the  star. 
'  Is  it  possible  that  you  menaced  the  heavens?'  said  we, 
with  astonishment.  '  Yes.'  '  But  from  what  motive?' 
'  Because  I  thought  that  I  could  not  get  at  it  to  beat  it, 
and  kill  it,  for  causing  all  these  disasters,  and  not  curing 
my  parents.'  ' Had  you  no  fear  of  irritating  it ?  '  'I 
was  not  then  acquainted  with  my  good  master,  Sicard, 
and  I  was  ignorant  what  this  heaven  was.  It  was  not 
until  a  year  after  my  education  was  commenced  that  I 
had  any  fear  of  being  punished  by  it.'  '  Did  you  give 
any  figure  or  form  to  the  heavens  ?  '  '  My  father  had 
made  me  look  at  a  large  statue  which  was  in  the  church 
of  my  country.  It  represented  an  old  man  Avith  a  long 
beard  ;  he  held  a  globe  in  his  hand.    I  thought  he  lived 
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above  tlie  sun.'  '  Did  you  know  wlio  made  the  ox,  tlie 
horse,  &c.?'  'No;  but  I  was  curious  to  see  them 
spring  up.  Often  I  went  to  hide  myself  in  the  dykes, 
to  watch  the  heaven  descending  upon  the  earth,  for  the 
srowth  of  beings.  I  wished  much  to  see  this.'"  From 
these  curious  facts  we  may  learn  several  important 
truths.  From  sight  alone,  and  perhaps  even  from  our 
muscular  sense,  we  may  obtain  a  notion  of  superior  and 
extraneous  existence  with  power  over  us.  Yet  we 
suppose  intuitively  that  this  power  is  to  be  actuated  in 
some  way  by  the  expression  of  our  own  wills,  and  if  it 
yield  not  to  our  desire,  then  a  feeling  of  wrath  or  a 
painful  sense  of  unfitness  and  incongruity  arises  froni 
the  non-fulfilment  of  a  natural  expectation.  We  see, 
also,  the  dependence  of  our  enjoyment  on  sympathy,  not 
only  with  those  whose  kindness  causes  us  to  love  them, 
but  even  -with  inanimate  things,  such  as  plants  and 
flowers,  in  short,  with  whatever  pleases  us.  We  see, 
too,  that  revenge  is  the  ignorant  expression  of  dis- 
appointment and  vexation.  It  also  appears  that  we 
naturally  feel  confident  that  there  is  a  power  above  to 
help,  but  not  to  injure  ourselves,  and  that  fear  of 
retribution  is  a  feeling  acquired  from  a  knowledge  of 
moral  responsibility,  or  from  the  experience  of  injury. 
The  idea  of  a  God,  that  is,  of  a  ruling  power,  seems 
also  to  be  instinctively  associated  with  the  human 
form,  probably  because  it  alone  duly  represents  mind 
in  operation  as  in  ourselves.  Thus,  among  the  first 
questions  which  the  benevolent  skill  of  the  lady, 
known  to  the  public  as  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  enabled 
the  deaf-mute,  whom  she  educated,  to  put  to  her  was, 
Avhether  she  had  made  the  sun  and  the  moon  ? 

We  may  easily  from  hence  perceive  how  idolatry  is 
apt  to  take  precedence  in  all  attempts  at  formal  worship 
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among  the  ignorant,  and  tliat,  because  tlicy  cannot  limit 
the  possibility  of  jjower  in  human  manilestation.  How 
dangerous  then  to  attempt  to  teach  the  doctrines  of 
heaven  by  visible  signs  and  images  instead  of  impress- 
ing the  living  lineaments  of  truth  upon  the  adorin'»- 
soul ! 

The  gift  of  sight,  and  the  world  of  form  and  colour 
belonging  to  this  sense,  in  an  especial  manner  declare, 
as  in  the  full  light,  that  God  loves  us;  for  everywhere 
the  mind  that  is  not  perverted  by  a  pitiable  depravity, 
beholds  something  to  gratify  and  ennoble  it.  And  the 
purpose  of  education,  and  of  the  word  of  God,  is  to 
bring  our  faculties  into  such  a  state  of  control  that  we 
may  be  able  to  draw  our  attention  from  evil  commu- 
nications, and  fix  it  upon  t!ie  grand  visible  facts  of 
Nature  and  of  Providence.  All  truth  is  beautiful.  Could 
we  but  view  this  wondrous  world  with  a  pure  eye,  we 
should  be  overwhelmed  with  such  a  sense  of  perfection 
as  to  hate  whatever  would  suggest  a  thought  deroga- 
tory to  the  glory  of  God  or  the  dignity  of  man.  This, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  enchantments  of  poetry, 
IS  impossible  at  present.  We  must  witness  perfect  man- 
hood, and  perfectly  sympathize  with  it,  before  the  soul 
will  be  wise  enough  to  enjoy  beauty  to  the  full.  When 
we  are  thus  tilled  with  God-love,  we  shall  possess  finer 
tastes  and  sensibilities  than  the  highest  classic  descrip- 
tions ever  inspired.  But  contrasts  and  opposites  must 
exist  in  nature,  to  instruct  us  to  reason  by  engendering 
doubt ;  for  before  we  can  rightly  decide,  we  must  in°- 
quire.  Where  there  is  no  choice,  there  is  no  free  will. 
Good  and  evil  are  alike  requisite  to  our  growth  in 
character,  and  the  darkness  of  night  is  as  necessary  as 
the  light  of  day,  in  order  to  reveal  the  might  of  our 
JIaker;  and  many  parts  of  creation  must  be  rendered 
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unpleasant  to  us,  tliat  we  may  mentally  travel  onwards 
in  search  of  tlie  perfectly  good,  or  be  enabled  to  seek 
rest  in  tlie  faith  of  the  soul,  rather  than  in  the  impres- 
sions of  sense. 

If  we  dwell  a  little  in  thought  upon  the  phenomena 
of  sight,  as  regards  their  intluence  on  our  minds,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  sensa- 
tion generally,  and  the  goodness  of  the  Power  that 
qualifies  us  to  interpret  nature,  by  changes  taking 
place  in  the  organism  pervaded  by  our  souls.  We 
must  remember  that  the  field  of  vision  is  allosether  a 
mental  conception  ;  for  without  the  use  of  our  other 
senses,  and  a  power  of  judging  between  their  intima- 
tions, we  could  not  perceive  distance.  Without  sight, 
we  should  receive  only  an  indefinite  feeling  of  indivi- 
duality, and  perceive  just  enough  of  the  external  world 
to  be  conscious  of  contact.  The  sense  of  touch  being 
the  chief  medium  of  knowledge  in  the  blind,  thev  usu- 
all}'-  attend  more  to  its  indications  than  do  those  w^ho 
enjoy  sight;  and  it  is  said  tliat  they  sometimes  become, 
by  use,  so  sensitive  to  the  peculiarities  of  tangible  ob- 
jects, as  even  to  discriminate  between  diiferent  colours. 
This  influence  of  habit  and  attention  on  the  power  of 
sense  is  a  beautiful  proof  that  our  perceptions  are  due 
rather  to  the  soul  than  the  body,  inasmuch  as  one 
being  employs  all  the  senses,  and  chooses  according  to 
circumstances  which  he  will  attend  to.  Such  is  our 
nature,  that  when  we  have  experienced  sensation  in 
its  different  kinds,  we  scarcely  ever  after  attend  to  the 
objects  of  one  sense  without  associations  with  the 
objects  of  other  senses  being  awakened.  Thus  the  en- 
joyment of  music  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
rapid  succession  of  ideal  visions  which  it  suggests, 
ivhile  the  sight  of  a  good  picture  begets  vivid  ideas  of 
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action  and  of  discourse.  While  we  look  upon  the  sea, 
we  fincy  we  hear  its  murmurs  ;  and  when,  at  the  sight 
of  a  shell,  we  only  imagine  its  native  abode,  and  close 
the  ej'e,  the  mind  beholds  the  billows  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the  gallant  ships  dashing  them  aside  as 
if  proud  of  their  banners  and  arraj'. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  benevolent  arrangement  by 
which  our  mental  associations  are  maintained ;  but  we 
may  judge  somewhat  of  its  nature,  by  considering  how 
our  attention  is  called  from  object  to  object,  and  from 
idea  to  idea.   If  we  examine  the  causes  of  our  pleasure 
in  viewing  a  number  of  natural  objects  grouped  to- 
gether, we  shall  find  that  much  of  it  is  due  to  the 
power  of  association  and  mental  habit.    Let  us  test 
this  statement  by  gazing  at  a  variety  of  figures  and 
colours  arranged  in  order,  but  without  formality,  as  in 
architectural  ornaments,  such  as  flowers  and  arabesque. 
Tlie  attention  being  directed  to  one  point  after  another 
in  rapid  succession,  a  sort  of  life-like  impression  is  re- 
ceived, and  we  are  put  in  mind  of  such  a  variety  of 
actions,  tliat  fancy  becomes  so  bewildered  by  her  own 
creations,  that  a  strong  effort  of  the  will  is  required  to 
prevent  our  yielding  to  the  emotions  excited.  Thus 
memory  mingles  with  sight,  and  tlie  past  becomes  pre- 
sent.   The  sentiments  induced  will  be  painful  or  plea- 
sant, according  to  tiie  previous  habit  of  the  ivill  and 
understanding.    The  operations  of  the  intellect,  and 
the  associations  of  imagination,  are,  indeed,  directed 
and  determined  by  the  early  habits  of  a  man's  life,  ihv 
the  objects  presented  to  his  eye    always  engender 
thoughts  in  keeping  with  his  prominent  affections.  We 
delight  in  serene  and  solemn  mazes  of  beauty,  in  quiet 
faces,  clear  colours,  infinite  lights,  and  infinite  shadows 
when  the  soul  is  accustomed  to  dwell  in  peaceful  and 
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religious  abstractions,  because  this  temper  of  mind  is 
nursed  by  heavenly  hopes,  that  interpret  mysteries  to 
us  in  the  language  of  love,  and  lead  us  along  through 
vistas  of  sublime  visions,  always  ending  as  they  begin, 
in  high  and  holy  tlioughts,  calm  and  silent  as  the  light 
of  stars.  'But  vulgar,  sensual,  unloved'  and  unloving 
minds  know  nothing  of  this  pleasure.  Beauty  never 
conducts  them  to  heaven.    Were  they  stationed  on  the 
Alps,  and  could  they  see  the  sun  rise  upon  tiie  world 
as  if  upon  a  new  creation,  the  grandeur  of  clouds 
decked  in  rainbows,  the  rosy  ocean  of  vapour,  with 
many  mountain  tops  rising  around  like  islands  of  light, 
the  profundity,  the  sublimity,  tlie  combination  of  the 
lovely  and  everlasting,  and  whatever  of  beautiful  in 
form  and  hue  the  light  of  heaven  might  reveal,  would 
not  elevate  uncultivated  minds  beyond  their  own  chaos. 
Superstitious  fear,  indeed,  may  be  there,  turning  light 
into  darkness,  from  which  ignorance  would  be  glad  to 
be  called  away  by  any  trifle  ;  but  the  spirit  of  religion 
pervades  not  the  soul  with  her  blissi'ul  peace,  until 
faith  in  the  perfection  of  God  associates  the  mind  with 
the  infinite.    Then  we  behold  the  steps  of  light  by 
which  the  angels  visit  earth  ;  on  the  bare  brow  of  the 
mountain  a  vision  of  beauty  and  glory  surrounds  us, 
and  we  exclaim,  this  is  the  house  of  God,  the  gate  of 
heaven!    Love  and  religion  are  the  only  refiners  of 
men,  and  the  training  of  the  soul  in  pious  love  prepares 
it  to  behold  the  beauty  of  God's  dwelling. 

That  we  read  both  nature  and  art,  not  according  to 
our  intelligence  merely,  but  rather  according  to  the 
state  of  our  moral  feelings,  is  well  demonstrated  in 
books  of  travels.  It  is  really  most  interesting,  and 
not  less  instructive,  to  compare  the  descriptions  of  the 
same  objects  by  ditferent  writers.    Lord  Lindsay,  iu 
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liis  "  Letters  from  the  Holy  Land,"  affords  us  a  pas- 
sage to  the  point :  "  I  do  not  like  the  Coriutliian  ;  the 
'airy  pillar  '  and  the  decent  matron  grace  of  tlie  Ionic 
are  far  lovelier,  £ar  purer,  far  holier ;  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  remind  one  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  they  walked  in 
naked  innocence,  and  in  all  their  original  brightness, 
through  the  bowers  of  Paradise  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
Corinthian  is  meretricious ;  this  is  fanciful,  perhaps, 
but  oh,  there  is  a  deep  poetry,  a  hidden  melody  in 
architecture  ;  '  frozen  music,'  as  it  has  been  called ;  but 
it  thaws  now  and  then,  when  the  fancy  warms,  and 
discourses  most  eloquently  to  the  eye  and  ear."  No 
doubt  Lord  Lindsay's  heart  was  at  home  when  these 
thoughts  sprung  up  in  it;  and  had  he  not  been  in 
mental  association  with  refined   souls  the  "frozen 
music "  would  never  have  flowed  harmonious  to  his 
fancy.    Whenever  we  are  strongly  impressed  by  any 
object,  unless  we  merely  speculate  on  pleasure,  we  are 
thinking  of  those  we  love,  and  that  religiously. 

The  mind  forms  images  for  itself  out  of  the  multi- 
tudinous actions  of  the  nerve-matter  involved  in  sight; 
whenever  the  mind  is  using  this  matter,  that  is,  when- 
ever attention  is  so  directed  as  if  employing  the  eye. 
Dr.  Gregory,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  relates  an  illustrative  and  interesting 
case  in  the  '-Phrenological  Journal"  (Jan.  7,  1845). 
A  lady  sufl'ering  from  influenza  complained  that  when 
in  bed  with  her  eyes  shut,  she  saw  objects  of  most  vivid 
colours,  and  in  the  most  distinct  forms.    The  Doctor 
tried  to  modify  her  impressions  by  pointing  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  her  skull,  after  the  manner  of  phreno- 
mesmerists,  and  he  found  some  coincidences  which  seem 
to  confirm  the  phrenological  notions  concerning  the 
location  of  the  faculties.    On  being  asked,  while  her 
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eyes  were  closed,  what  she  saw,  she  replied,  "  Beautiful 
colours."  The  Doctor  tlieii  placed  his  finger  over 
Colour,  without  making  any  remark.  Slie  instantly 
said,  "  All  the  colours  are  gone  ; "  but  then  added, 
"they  have  come  back  —  how  exquisite!"  He  then 
placed  his  finger  on  Number:  she  immediately  ex- 
claimed, "  I  see  the  room  full  of  the  most  brilliant 
rainbow  colours ;  there  must  be  millions  of  tliem.  ' 
He  then  touched  Order,  when  she  said,  "  I  see  a 
multitude  of  the  most  beautiful  patterns  of  all  colours, 
like  the  figures  in  a  kaleidoscope."  Size  being  touched, 
caused  the  exclamation,  "  Oli,  what  a  beautiful  cathe- 
dral, with  beautiful  coloured  windows  I  I  cannot  see 
to  the  end  of  it." 

This  lady  knew  something  of  the  general  outline  of 
phrenology,  and  might  therefore  have  had  ideas  sug- 
gested to  her  mind,  by  pointing  to  the  organs  ;  but 
whether  she  sympathetically  caught  the  design  of  the 
experimenter,  or  not,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
honesty  of  her  evidence  as  to  the  fact  of  these  visions 
being  excited  by  certain  states  of  the  brain  under  tlie 
direct  operation  of  the  mind,  which  certainly  possesses 
the  faculty  of  forming  its  perceptions  irrespective  of 
present  impressions  on  the  senses. 

Dr.  Gregory  states  that  in  this  case  the  results  were 
always  equally  distinct  in  the  excitable  organs  ;  while 
the  non-excitability  of  the  others  was  quite  unexpected, 
and,  in  fact,  disappointed.him  a  good  deal. 

I  have  witnessed  a  case  somewhat  analogous  in  an 
hysterical  young  lady,  who  had  wearied  her  brain  and 
eyes  by  peering  day  after  day  into  the  pattern  of  her 
brilliant  Berlin  work.  Here  the  visions  spontaneously 
shifted  through  all  imaginary  changes  ;  at  one  time  as 
full  of  flowers  as  an  horticultural  show,  and  at  another 
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as  full  of  faces  as  a  crowded  theatre  ;  but  still,  what- 
ever forms  appeared,  a  rainbow  radiance  seemed  always 
to  clothe  the  whole  field  of  vision.  The  ideas  were 
modified  by  external  impressions,  but  the  oddest  modi- 
iication  was,  that  a  number  of  fierce  cats  seemed  to 
appear  whenever  a  bell  rang.  The  mind  created  its 
own  visions  through  that  part  of  the  brain  which  had 
been  inordinately  used,  the  other  parts  remaining  com- 
paratively unexcitable.  Probably  the  brain  of  Dr. 
Gregory's  patient  had  been  partially  wearied  and 
rendered  morbid  in  a  similar  manner.  We  know  that 
the  nervous  structure,  subservient  to  sight,  may  be  so 
exhausted  by  over-action  under  the  demands  of  the 
will,  as  for  days  after  to  present  confused  spectra, 
according  to  the  nature  and  colour  of  the  objects  on 
which  the  eye  had  been  exerted.  These  phenomena 
result  from  the  reaction  of  those  parts  of  the  brain 
which  had  been  fatigued,  under  the  renewed  excite- 
ment of  the  mind  in  using  it  while  wearied.  Sleep 
and  change  of  employment  are  the  natural  remedies 
for  this  morbid  state.  A  gentle  stimulant  more  effec- 
tually serves  to  divert  attention  from  such  phantasms 
than  either  narcotics  or  sedatives,  and  perhaps  the 
best  stimulant  is  brisk  exercise,  in  a  pleasant  place, 
with  a  cheerful  companion. 

The  connexion  of  these  abnormal  states  of  the  brain 
with  dreams  is  obvious  ;  but  yet  no  imaginable  con- 
ditions of  brain  will  account  for  certain  visual  impres- 
sions which  occasionally  occur  in  sleep.  A  person  well 
known  to  me  dreamed  that  he  was  alone  in  a  certain 
churchyard,  amusing  himself,  as  he  had  often  done,  by 
Trading  the  quaint  epitaphs,  in  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun.  A  new  grave  attracted  his  attention.  At  its  head 
was  a  remarkable  stone,  on  which  he  distinctly  read 
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tlie  date  of  death  and  the  name  of  the  deceased  ;  it  was 
that  of  a  dear  friend,  whose  company  he  had  tliat  even- 
ing enjoyed.  Such  a  dream  was  sufficiently  painful  to 
impress  his  memory  very  strongly,  but  deeming  him- 
self too  philosophic  to  be  moved  by  such  a  circum- 
stance, he  cast  off  the  impression,  or  thought  but  little 
of  it,  initil  seven  months  afterwards,  when  the  death 
of  his  friend,  at  the  very  date  he  had  dj-eamed,  startled 
his  jjhilosophy. 

The  following  was  given  to  me  by  a  person  on  whom 

I  can  rely  :  —  "  Mrs.  L  and  her  daughter  came  to 

our  town  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  medical  man.  I 
frequently  called  on  them,  and  was  aware  tliat  Mrs. 

L          was  in  a  bad  state  of  health ;  but  I  always 

iinderstood  that  her  recovery  was  expected.  One 
night,  however,  I  dreamed  that  she  became  alarmingly 
illj  and  that  her  husband,  sons,  and  daughter  were 
sent  for  from  a  neighbouring  town,  where  they  were 
found  in  different  places  of  amusement.  I  thought, 
when  they  arrived,  the  daughter  was  greatly  distressed 
to  see  her  mother  so  ill,  and  condemning  herself  for 
leaving  her,  she  sat  down  on  the  stairs  outside  the  bed- 
room door,  and  wept  bitterly.  Shortly  after,  I  saw 
that  Mrs.  L  ■  was  dead.  I  mentioned  the  parti- 
culars of  my  dream  at  breakfast,  saying,  I  had  no 
doubt  that  Mrs.  L  was  really  dead.  About  raid- 
day  a  friend  called  and  informed  us  that  she  had  died 
suddenly  in  the  night ;  and  then,  much  to  our  astonish- 
ment, mentioned  the  circumstances  exactly  as  above 
related." 

If  we  consult  the  works  of  those  who  have  written 
nn  this  subject,  such  as  Dr.  Abercrombie  or  Macnish, 
we  find  they  relate  a  number  of  such  marvellous  coin- 
cidences, and  really  speak  of  them  as  if  they  were 
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easily  accounted  for.  Thus,  a  young  lady  of  Ross-shire 
dreams  that  she  sees  her  lover  slain  on  a  certain  day, 
at  Corunna.  The  event  happened  exactly  as  she 
dreamt.  Dr.  Macnish  dreams  of  the  death  of  a 
relative,  three  hundred  miles  off.  Three  days  after, 
he  hears  that  his  dream  represented  the  truth,  although 
there  had  not  been  the  slightest  anticipation  of  any 
such  an  event.  Mrs.  Griffiths  wakes  from  her  sleep, 
screaming  out,  "  The  boat  is  sinking  —  save  them!" 
She  was  uneasy  about  a  proposed  fishing  party,  of 
which  her  husband  was  to  be  one  ;  thus  the  dream 
was  quite  natural ;  so  she  c[uietly  fell  asleep  again  ; 
but  soon  she  awakes  up  in  terror,  saying,  "  The  boat 
is  going  down  !  "  This  of  course  arose  from  the  former 
dream  ;  therefore  she  composed  herself  a  third  time 
to  sleep,  but  c[uickly  starts  up  in  agony,  exclaiming, 
"They  are  gone  —  the  boat  is  sunk  !"  Her  husband, 
a  major  in  the  army,  caught  alarm,  and  excused  him- 
self from  his  engagement ;  but  the  rest  of  the  party 
went,  and  were  all  drowned.  Such  cases,  of  which 
multitudes  miglit  be  collected,  are  among  those  most 
easily  attributed  to  mere  coincidence  ;  but  we  will 
take  another,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  vouches.  Two  sisters  were  sleeping  together 
in  a  room  communicating  with  that  of  their  brother, 
when  the  elder  of  tliem  awoke  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation,  and,  having  roused  the  other,  told  her  that 
she  had  had  a  frightful  dream.  I  dreamt,"  she  said, 
"  that  Mary's  watch  stopped  ;  and  that,  when  I  told 
you  of  the  circumstance,  you  replied,  '  Much  worse 

than  that  has  happened,  for  's  breath  has  stopped 

also;'  meaning  their  brother,  who  was  ill.  The 
following  night  the  very  same  dream  occurred,  followed 
by  similar  agitation,  which  was  composed,  as  on  the 
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l)revious  occasion,  by  finding  the  brotlicr  in  a  sound 
sleep,  and  the  watcli  going  well.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing one  oi'  the  sisters  was  sitting  by  her  brotlier,  while 
tlie  other  was  writing  a  note  in  an  adjoining  room. 
When  her  note  was  ready  for  being  sealed,  she  was 
proceeding  to  take  out,  lor  this  purpose,  the  watch 
alluded  to,  -which  had  been  put  by  her  in  lier  writing- 
desk —  she  w^is  astonished  to  find  it  had  stopped.  At 
the  same  moment  a  screapi  was  heard  in  the  other 
I'oom  —  the  brother,  who  had  been  considered  going 
on  favourably,  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden  tit  of 
suffocation,  and  had  just  breathed  his  last.  I  might  refer 
to  cases  in  which  the  perpetratoi's  of  crimes  have  been 
discovered  by  dreams,  or  to  instances  in  which  marked 
advantages  to  individuals  or  to  society  have  resulted. 
In  such  cases  if,  might  be  argued  that  there  was 
sufficient  cause  for  supernatural  interference ;  but  how 
can  we  believe  that  prescient  dreams  have  been 
permitted  without  any  apparent  purpose  ?  I  have 
quoted  these  cases  with  the  intention  of  showing  that, 
as  we  can  no  more  explain  those  dreams  that  are 
manifestly  beneficial,  than  we  can  those  seemingly  use- 
less, we  must  refer  to  something  besides  our  estimate 
of  their  value  for  their  occurrence.  Theories  of 
chance,  coincidence,  and  association  are  at  fault,  and 
only  prove  our  presumptuous  unwillingness  to  acknow- 
ledge entire  ignorance  of  the  right  causes  of  mental 
action.  If  a  prescient  faculty  be  proved,  then  the 
human  mind  is  evidently  capable  of  deriving  immediate 
instruction  from  superior  intelligence  without  the  use 
of  mere  sense  ;  and  if  the  soul  can  distinctly  and 
correctly  behold  focts  before  they  really  occur,  then 
it  is  evident  that  to  the  soul  appertains  the  future 
as  well  as  the  past ;  and  it  cannot  be  the  result  of 
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material  changes,  since  it  may  realize  the  ideas  of  cir- 
cumstances before  the  circumstances  themselves  exist. 

There  is  another  form  of  supersensuous  vision,  for 
the  existence  of  which  we  can  scarcely  discover  suf- 
ficient reason,  unless  to  intimate  an  undeveloped  faculty 
which,  in  another  state,  may  be  proper  to  man.  The 
iiature  and  character  of  this  strange  endowment  will 
be  best  expressed  in  the  language  of  one  who  believed 
himself  to  be  possessed  of  it.    Heinrich  Zschokke,  a 
man  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his  honourable 
labours  as  a  statesman  and  an  author,  solemnly  writes 
the  following  passage  in  his  autobiography  :  —  "  It  has 
happened  to  me  sometimes,  on  my  first  meeting  with, 
strangers,  as  I  silently  listened  to  their  discourse,  that 
their  former  life,  with  many  trifling  circumstances 
therewith  connected,  or  frequently  some  particular 
scene  in  that  life,  has  passed  quite  involuntarily,  and 
as  it  were  dream-like,  yet  perfectly  distinct,  before  me. 
During  this  time  I  usually  feel  so  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  stranger's  life,  that  at  last  I 
no  longer  see  clearly  the  face  of  the  unknown  Avherein 
I  undesignedly  read,  nor  distinctly  hear  the  voices  of 
the  speakers,  Avhich  before  served  in  some  measure 
as  a  commentary  on  the  text  of  their  features.  For 
a  long  time  I  held  such  visions  as  delusions  of  the 
fancy,  and  the  more  so  as  they  showed  me  even  the 
dress  and  emotions  of  the  actors,  rooms,  furniture,  and 
other  accessories."  He  was  at  length  astonished  to  find 
his  dream-pictures  invariably  confirmed  as  realities, 
and  he  relates  this  instance  as  an  example  of  his 
visionary  gift:  — "One  day,  in  the  city  of  Waldshut, 
I  entered  an  inn  (the  Vine)  in  company  with  two 
young  students.   We  supped  with  a  numerous  company 
at  the  table  d'hote,  where  the  guests  were  making  very 
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merry  with  the  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  of  tiie 
Swiss,  with  JMesmer's  magnetism,  Lavater's  physio- 
gnomy, &c.  One  of  my  companions,  whose  national 
pride  was  wounded  by  their  mockery,  begged  me  to 
make  some  reply,  particularly  to  a  handsome  young 
man  who  sat  opposite  to  us,  and  avIio  had  allowed 
liimself  extraordinary  licence.  This  man's  life  was  at 
that  moment  presented  to  my  mind.  I  turned  to  him, 
and  asked  whether  he  would  answer  me  candidly  if  I 
related  to  him  some  of  the  most  secret  passages  in  his 
life,  I  knowing  as  little  of  him  personally  as  he  did  of 
me.  He  promised,  if  I  were  correct,  to  admit  it 
frankly.  I  then  related  what  my  vision  had  shown 
me,  and  the  whole  company  were  made  acquainted  with 
the  private  history  of  the  young  merchant  —  his  school 
years,  his  youthful  errors,  and,  lastlj'^,  with  a  fault  com- 
mitted in  reference  to  the  strong-box  of  his  principal. 
I  described  the  uninhabited  room  with  whitened  walls, 
where,  to  the  right  of  the  brown  door,  on  a  table  stood 
a  black  money-box,  &c.  A  dead  silence  prevailed  during 
the  whole  narrative,  which  I  alone  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  inquiring  whether  I  spoke  the  truth  ?  The 
startled  young  man  confirmed  every  particular,  and 
even,  what  I  had  scarcely  expected,  the  last-mentioned. 
Touched  by  his  candour,  I  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
said  no  more.    He  is,  probably,  still  living." 

We  possess  no  means  of  testing  the  truth  of  such 
statements,  and  every  reader  must  judge  of  the  testi- 
mony according  to  the  character  of  his  habitual  faith. 
Eeference  to  such  matters  could  not  be  fairly  avoided 
in  a  work  like  the  present,  more  especially  since  the 
subject  bears  so  directly  on  the  credibility  of  those 
numerous  relations,  received  from  all  quarters,  con- 
cerning the  exaltation  of  faculty  exhibited  by  suscept- 
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ible  individuals  while  under  peculiar  conditions  of  tiie 
body,  soaietinies  arising  spontaneously,  but  often  in- 
duced by  mesmerism  ;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with 
observing,  that  it  is  at  least  quite  as-diiBcult  to  explain 
how  it  happens  that  such  a  number  of  independent 
witnesses  should  agree  in  their  evidence,  supposing  it 
to  be  false,  as  to  account  for  the  facts  supposing  them 
to  be  true. 

Seeing  that  the  equihbrium  of  repose  is  disturbed 
by  internal  influences,  entirely  unknown  to  us,  and 
that  changes  may  be  effected  in  the  brain  by  which 
the  mind  may  acquire  entirely  new  conceptions,  apart 
altogether  from  objects  of  sense,  and  perhaps  be 
directly  influenced,  —  that  is,  without  even  the  inter- 
vention of  peculiar  states  of  brain,  —  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  certain  individuals,  under  superior  di- 
rection and  operation,  should  not  be  instructed  in 
truths  beyond  common  perception,  and  be  enabled, 
under  some  unknown  spiritual  law,  to  interpret  or- 
dinary impressions  in  keeping  with  peculiar  moral 
states,  and  in  manners  naturally  new  and  incompre- 
hensible. No  doubt  the  prophet  and  the  seer  of  old 
were  informed  by  higher  mind  to  understand  common 
objects  in  uncommon  relations,  and  to  use  their 
eyesight  with  a  judgment  illumined  by  the  light  of 
futurity.  Even  the  poet  so  looks  upon  facts  as 
that  the  past  and  the  absent  form  one  picture  with  the 
present,  in  which  imagination  perceives  a  world  to 
come  ;  and  every  act  of  reasoning  by  which  we  infer 
one  thing  from  another,  is  due  to  a  power  that  arises, 
not  out  of  our  organization,  but  from  an  intuitive 
perception  of  congruity  and  fitness. 

Every  visible  arrangement  exerts  a  peculiar  effect 
on  the  mind,  by  producing  a  corresponding  change  in 
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the  nervous  matter  through  which  we  see;  but  yet 
tli.at  the  state  of  mind  preceding  the  impressions  re- 
ceived on  the  retina  modify  their  influence,  is  manifest 
from  the  fact  tliat  imagination  gives  distinct  sliape  to 
uncertain  forms,  and  converts  a  dim  and  obscure 
object  into  a  defined  likeness  of  whatever  eitlier  fear 
or  desire  may  induce.  Thus,  a  man  walking  alone 
in  the  twilight  is  apt  to  suppose  he  sees  what  exists 
only  in  his  mind  as  a  thing  likely  to  be  seen  where  he 
then  happens  to  be.  This  arises  from  the  mental 
action  exciting  a  peculiar  condition  of  nerve.  None  but 
tliose  who  believe  in  ghosts  ever  see  any.  Brutus 
being  a  Platonist,  under  the  excitement  of  a  bad  con- 
science, in  darkness  and  in  solitude,  could  well  realize 
his  evil  genius,  although  perhaps  he  only  dreamed  of 
its  presence.  Dreams  are,  doubtless,  the  frequent 
cause  of  a  confirmed  faith  in  apparitions ;  for,  in 
highly  imaginative  persons,  the  visions  of  slumber  are 
often  so  powerfully  impressed  on  the  brain,  that  the 
optic  nerve  presents,  even  to  the  awakened  sight,  the 
visible  form  of  what  was  only  imagined  or  remembered. 
Thus  Sir  H.  Davy  relates  an  instance  in  which  a 
dream  was  so  strongly  impressed  on  his  eye,  that  even 
after  he  had  risen  and  walked  out,  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  of  its  unreal  nature  until  his  I'riends  proved 
its  reality  impossible.  His  brain  was  then  probably 
in  a  diseased  state,  approaching  to  that  of  insanity  ; 
his  case  diflfered  from  mental  derangement  only  so  far 
as  that  he  was  still  open  to  conviction  by  the  reason 
of  others,  when  his  own  faculties  of  comparison  failed 
to  correct  his  judgment.  This  kind  of  mental  delusion 
may  become  epidemic  and  contagious.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  a  multitude  of  persons  may, 
under  similar  circumstances  of  excitement  and  atten- 
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tion,  and  under  the  same  motives,  imagine  tlicy  see 
precisely  the  same  objects.  Thus  tiie  Roman  army 
saw  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  van  of  battle,  and  the 
vision  of  St.  George  conducting  them  to  conquest  was 
no  uncommon  sight  with  the  superstitious  crusaders. 
Dr.  Laurent  informs  us  that  a  whole  regiment,  under 
his  own  observation,  dreamt  the  same  dream  at  the 
same  time,  and  all  started  up  at  once,  declaring  that  a 
black  dog  had  jumped  upon  their  breasts  and  dis- 
appeared. It  is  exceedingly  remarkable  that  the 
same  thing  happened  again  on  the  following  night. 
Dr.  Laurent  attempts  to  account  for  the  circumstance 
by  supposing  some  deleterious  gas  to  have  been  gene- 
rated in  the  monastery,  in  which  the  singular  incident 
occurred.  But  whatever  the  agency  might  Iiave  been, 
the  difficulty  is  to  explain  how  it  operated  on  such  a 
lai"ge  number  at  the  same  moment.  If  we  may  credit 
the  mesmerists,  something  approacliing  to  an  explana- 
tion of  this  marvel  may  be  found  in  their  statements, 
since  it  appears  that,  in  peculiar  states,  the  brain  of  one 
person  reflects  the  impressions  present  on  another.  Is 
there  not  almost  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
some  medium,  subtile  as  electricity,  and  capable  of 
being  acted  on  by  the  mind,  so  that  other  minds  in 
the  same  organic  relation  shall,  within  certain  limits, 
be  influenced  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  perceive 
similar  ideas  ?  But  we  may  explain  the  above  phe- 
nomenon on  principles  more  familiar,  although  scarcely 
less  wonderful.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  mind, 
that  a  person  having  dreamt  and  uttered  an  excla- 
mation concerning  the  dog,  the  whole  company  might 
have  been  awakened,  and  in  their  half  consciousness 
have  imagined  that  they  all  both  felt  and  saw  it,  for  to 
suggest  a  thing  to  a  dreamer  is  to  cause  him  to  believe 
that  he  sees  and  feels  it. 
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Like  the  pattei'iis  seen  in  the  kaleidoscope,  the 
broken  images  of  the  past  re-appear  in  ever-varying 
forms  at  every  turn,  and  memory  conjures  np  the 
visions  of  our  imagination,  in  reverie  and  dreaming,  by 
scattering  these  fragments  before  us,  Avhich  by  some 
mysterious  law  are  re-arranged  into  new  pictures. 
This  mosaic-work  of  the  mind  is  probably,  in  some 
measure,  determined  by  tlie  state  of  the  retina,  and  of 
that  part  of  tlie  brain  subservient  to  sight,  for  it 
is  usual  in  diseases  of  those  organs  to  find  the  most 
vivid  scenes  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  changes 
taking  place  in  them.  Yet  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
nature  of  the  objects  perceived  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  previous  habit  of  the  mind.  Gothe 
has  recorded  some  facts  in  his  experience  which  con- 
iirm  this  remark.  He  says,  "  When  I  closed  my  eyes 
and  depressed  my  head,  I  could  cause  the  image  of  a 
llower  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  vision  ; 
tliis  flower  did  not  for  a  moment  retain  its  first  form, 
but  unfolded  itself,  and  developed  from  its  interior 
new  flowers  formed  of  coloured  and  sometimes  green 
leaves.  These  were  not  natural  flowers,  but  of  fan- 
tastic forms,  although  symmetrical  as  the  rosettes 
of  sculptors.  The  development  of  new  flowers  con- 
tinued as  long  as  1  desired  it  without  any  variation  in 
the  rapidity  of  the  changes.  The  same  thing  occurred 
when  I  figured  to  myself  a  variegated  disk."  Miiller, 
the  physiologist,  contrasts  this  experience  with  his 
own,  for  he  also  frequently  saw  different  figures  when 
he  lay  quietly  down,  but  they  never  presented  the 
slightest  tendency  to  a  symmetrical  development.  We 
may  account  for  the  difference  by  the  circumstance 
that  Miiller  confined  his  attention  to  actual  objects  as 
a  physiologist,  while  Gothe  was  accustomed  to  exert 
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all  the  creative  faculties  of  the  poet  and  tlie  painter. 
Imagination  was  tiie  world  of  his  will,  and  fancy  was 
constantly  pictnring'  new  ideas  before  the  eye  of  his 
mind,  'or  developing  into  new  forms  of  beauty  those 
with  which  he  was  familiar. 

Nor  is  it  uninstructive  to  remember  that  Gothe, 
when  best  able  to  give  a  type  to  the  phantasms  of  his 
mind,  was  intent  on  theorizing  concerning  colour  and 
form.  His  visions  were  rather  the  result  than  the 
cause  of  his  study,  and  he  mentally  saw  Avhat  he 
wished.  Probably  in  his  case,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
presented  with  less  agreeable  visions,  some  degree 
of  congestion  existed  in  the  brain,  as  we  find  that  a 
certain  position  fovoured  the  ideal  floral  creation.  He 
was,  moreover,  as  much  addicted  to  the  inordinate  use 
of  his  stomach  as  of  his  brain,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
surprising  that  both  his  senses  and  his  passions  were 
subject  to  unusual  excitation,  for  it  is  invariably  found 
that  causes  which  disturb  sensibility  also  promote 
emotional  disorder. 

That  spectra  are  not  merely  physical  but  in  the  mind, 
and  reprodnceable  by  the  mind  at  long  intervals,  is 
proved  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  produced,  as  he 
states,  a  spectrum  of  tlie  sun,  by  looking  at  it  with  his 
right  eye,  the  left  being  covered  ;  upon  uncovering  the 
left  and  looking  upon  a  white  ground,  a  spectrum  of 
the  sun  was  seen  with  that  also.  He  could  recall  the 
spectrum  in  the  dark  when  he  pleased,  by  exerting  the 
mind  intensely,  "as  when  a  man  looks  earnestly  to 
see  something  which  is  difficult  to  see."  By  habit, 
such  an  effect  M'as  produced,  that,  "  for  months  after 
the  spectrum  of  the  sun  began  to  return  as  often  as  I 
began  to  meditate  on  the  phenomena,  even  though  I  lay 
in  bed  with  the  curtains  drawn."'  Sir  Isaac,  as^ell  as 
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Gfillie,  was  probably  morbid  in  lii.-:  bruin,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  i'rec  use  of  tobacco,  wbicb  has  u  slroiig 
tendency  to  increase  the  spectral  action  of  tlie  mind. 

It  is  probable  that  ideas  or  remembered  impressions 
are  always  accompanied  by  a  state  of  the  sense 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  impression  of  the  object 
recalled  was  first  received,  and  hence  it  happens  that 
■when  the  brain  is  disturbed  by  disease,  memory 
becomes  confused  and  the  order  of  association  is 
broken  ;  ideas  interfering  with  objects  and  objects 
with  ideas,  just  as  the  sensorium  may  be  fitted  to 
respond  either  to  the  mind  or  to  the  senses.  The  mind 
seems  to  reflect  its  impressions  back  through  the 
brain  to  the  senses  in  the  same  manner  as  it  received 
them.  That  images  seen  in  dreams  are  really 
impressed  on  the  organ  of  sight  any  one  may  be 
satisfied  who  will  accustom  himself  to  open  his  eyes 
immediately  on  waking  fi'om  a  dream.  The  images 
dreamt  of  continue  visible  for  some  time  if  the  atten- 
tion be  not  called  to  other  objects.  This  phenomenon 
accounts  for  many  wonderful  stories  of  spectres  and 
hobgoblins  which  are  so  apt  to  haunt  the  dreamy  souls 
of  those  who,  corrupted  by  evil  communications, 
make  their  senses  but  the  ministers  of  superstition. 
A  multitude  of  instances  in  which  peculiar  states  of 
health  have  favoured  the  production  of  remarkable 
impressions  on  the  senses,  are  fully  related  in  Dr. 
Hibbert's  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Apparitions,  and 
also  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  work  on  Demonology  and 
Witchcraft.  The  case  of  Nicolai,  tiie  Prussian  book- 
seller, is  often  cited.  He  was  visited  by  a  great 
variety  of  busy  phantasms  which  he  could  scarcely 
distinguish  from  reality,  for  they  blended  with  the 
company  into  which  he  entered  in  the  most  amusing 
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manner.    They  appeared  to  him  as  distinctly  as  iC 
they  were  alive,  exhibiting  difi'erent  shades  of  flesh 
colour  in  the  uncovered  parts,  and  great  variety  in  the 
colours  and  fashions  of  their  dresses.    It  is  remark- 
able that  he  also  imagined  he  heard  their  voices  when 
they  seemed  to  be  talking  to  each  other.  These 
strange   visitors  ceased  their   annoying  familiarity 
on  the  use  of  means  calculated  to  restore  the  brain 
to  a  healthy  state.    In  this  case,  the  visions  were 
quite  involuntary;  but  Blake,  the  painter,  seems, 
according  to  Cimningham's  memoirs  of  him,  to  have 
possessed  the  power  of  calling  up  such  phantasms  at 
will,  though  still  they  sometimes  so  mastered  his 
judgment,  that  he  confounded  them  with  realities.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  angels,  demons, 
and  heroes,  and  taking  their  likenesses,  for  at  his  re- 
quest they  in  general  sat  very  patiently  until  he  had 
transferred  them  to  paper.    To  oblige  a  friend,  he 
summoned  Sir  William  Wallace  to  sit  for  his  por- 
trait, and  had  proceeded  for  a  considerable  time,  with 
the  steady  care  of  eye  and  hand  so  necessary  to  one 
who  would  take  an  exact  likeness,  when  suddenly 
he  exclaimed :  "  Edward  the  First  has  stept  in  be- 
tween him  and  me !  "  So  he  took  a  portrait  of  Edward 
too  ;  but  how  far  he  succeeded  in  taking  his  veritable 
effigies  we  are  not  informed,  although,  doubtless, 
intelligence  on  this  point  would  help  us  to  a  theory  of 
ghost-seeing  somewhat  clearer  than  any  we  possess. 

From  all  the  foregoing  facts  we  discover  that  the 
mind  possesses  the  faculty  of  conferring  distinctness 
of  form  and  arrangement  on  the  confused  gleams  of 
impression  perceived  in  the  nervous  structure  when 
diseased,  and,  of  course,  we  can  in  this  manner 
account  for  the  strange  phantasms  of  delirium  and 
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madness,  when  the  soul,  being  intently  busy  with 
these  inward  suggestions,  ceases  duly  to  regard  those 
objects  of  sense  by  comparison  with  which  the  delu- 
sion might  be  rectified.  In  the  milder  forms  of 
delirium  and  insanity,  this  power  of  correcting  fancy 
by  appeal  to  sense  is  retained,  and  the  most  successful 
mode  of  treating  them  is  to  employ  the  faculties  in  an 
outward  manner,  by  engaging  the  mind  on  objects 
demanding  the  use  of  all  the  senses,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  health  of  the  body  is  suitably  regarded. 

When  the  eye  is,  so  to  speak,  obliged  to  fast  from 
the  pleasant  and  familiar  objects  endeared  to  the 
soul,  a  peculiar  state  of  brain  is  induced,  by  which 
all  the  senses  are  marvellously  disturbed.  The  fol- 
lowing words  of  Milton  haunt  the  memory  of  most 
readers : 

"  Of  calling  shapes  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 
And  airy  tongues  that  syllabic  men's  names 
On  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses." 

Comns. 

The  prevalent  superstitions  of  the  Arabians  are 
probably  here  referred  to,  for  these  people,  while  wan- 
dering in  the  desert,  are  apt  to  have  their  imaginations 
called  into  excessive  activity  by  the  absence  of  all 
those  objects  which  through  the  senses  awaken  social 
sympathy.  Delirium  under  these  circumstances  takes 
the  place  of  natural  perception,  especially  wlien  the 
nervous  system  is  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  the  feel- 
ing of  loneliness.  Thus  we  may  easily  account  for  the 
many  authentic  tales  of  travellers  being  seduced  by 
goblins  to  wander  from  their  path  to  perish  in  despair. 
On  the  same  principle  the  superstitions  of  the  Ame- 
rican Indians  may  also  be  explained.  When  a  lad  is 
arrived  at  the  period  of  life  to  choose  a  tutelary  deity 
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for  himself,  he  retreats  into  the  depths  of  some  vast  ' 
solitude,  and  there  fasts  and  dreams,  until  he  tliinks  the 
"Kishe  Manito"  (the  Almighty)  selects  for  him  some 
object,  such  as  that  of  a  snake  or  a  bird,  by  which  he 
is  to  represent  the  form  of  his  presiding  spirit  or  per- 
sonal god,  and  this  he  wears  always  about  him,  and  to 
this  he  addresses  his  prayers  as  an  intercessor  through 
which  his  vows  must  pass  before  they  can  reach  the 
fearful  Lord  of  all  things.    The  impression  on  the  re- 
tina seems  to  be  merely  suggestive,  the  idea  conceived 
being  determined  by  mental  state  and  condition,  as 
exemplified^  by  insanity  and  the  influence  of  imagina- 
tion on  the  sight.    As  an  instance  of  this  power,  Lord 
Lindsay  relates  that  his  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Eamsay, 
a  man  of  strong  sight,  and  by  no  means  superstitious' 
when  crossing  Wady  Araba,  in  momentary  expectation 
of  encountering  the  Jellaheens,  distinctly  saw  a  party 
of  horse  moving  among  the  sand-hills,  although  their 
actual  presence  there  was  impossible.    He,  however, 
could  not  divest  himself  of  the  impression  that  he  had 
seen  them,  so  strong  is  the  power  of  fancy  when  ex- 
cited by  unnatural  solitude, ,  and  the  absence  of  accus- 
tomed objects.    Fixing  the  eye  for  a  long  time'  on  the 
same  spot,  with  the  intention  and  expectation  of  see- 
ing some  definite  object,  may  very  probably  have  the 
eflFect  of  so  disturbing  the  optic  power,  especially  in 
children,  that  the  confusion  of  impressions  or  visual 
sensations  thus  produced  may,  under  the  action  of  the 
mind,  cause  objects  seemingly  to  appear  as  expected. 
Ihe  monotonous  enchantments  of  the  E^-yptian  ma 
gicians,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lane  and  others,  were 
probably  so  far  successful  on  this  principle,  for  we 
hnd  that  those  degenerate  magi  employed  boys  to  look 
into  a  spot  of  ink  on  the  hand,  until  they  fancied  they 
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saw  before  them,  and  were  able  to  describe,  persons 
who  were  named.  This  mode  of  magic  is  most  likely 
to  favour  that  state  of  nerve  which  may  be  called  self- 
mesmerism,  and  which  Mr.  Braid,  of  Manchester,  has 
fully  and  familiarly  demonstrated  to  be  capable  of  in- 
ducing all  those  mental  phenomena  called  phreno- 
mesmerism  and  electro-biology. 

Even  the  flashes  of  light  in  the  brain  of  the  blind 
man  seem  to  run  into  forms  of  beauty,  and  we  know 
that  the  shapeless  coruscations  of  the  aurora  borealis 
are,  by  vulgar  minds,  that  have  heard  of  horses  of  fire 
and  chariots  of  fire  appearing  in  the  sky,  described 
and  doubtless  perceived  with  such  distinctness,  that 
the  listener  almost  imagines  he  too  beholds  the  move- 
ments of  embattled  hosts  upon  the  plains  of  heaven. 
This  involuntary  disposition  to  give  resemblances  to 
all  visible  things  is  probably  essential  to  the  exercise 
of  our  reason,  and  although  imagination  may  interfere 
with  judgment,  by  her  wilder  and  more  hcentious 
suggestions,  yet  it  is  by  her  aid  that  we  observe  ana- 
logy, associate  objects,  and  draw  comparisons.    It  is 
also  a  vast  help  to  memory,  and  the  artificial  system 
of  mnemonics  might  probably  be  carried  into  more  suc- 
cessful practice  if  it  were  constructed  on  perfectly 
natural  principles,  that  is,  if  words  and  their  meanings 
were  embodied  in  pictures  of  natural  objects,  or,  at 
least,  associated  with  living  form  and  colour,  instead  of 
being  only  an  additional  ai-tifice  to  burthen  the  mind. 

Scenic  representations  certainly  form  the  most 
forcible  and  natural  meaus  of  awakening  attention  and 
giving  distinctness  to  memory,  and  therefore,  when 
managed  in  a  suitable  manner,  they  would  be  divested 
of  danger,  and  rendered  most  available  towards  the 
advancement  of  education. 
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"Whatever  suggests  the  appearance  of  living  action 
is  most  agreeable  £ind  enduring  in  the  mind.  Our 
knowledge  is  intended  to  be  associated  with  our 
feelings.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  teach  children  the 
rudiments  of  language  without  associating  even  the 
forms  of  letters  with  their  ideas  of  actual  life  and 
motion.  Every  lesson  should  be  on  objects.  God's 
works  and  man's  are  what  we  have  to  learn,  and  he 
whose  mind  dwells  in  books  without  familiarity  with 
things,  lives  in  a  dream  ;  his  reason  is  unsettled,  he 
has  no  true  faith,  for  the  world  of  true  faith  is  a  true 
world  full  of  great  facts  of  a  palpable  kind,  which 
none  but  madmen  would  dispute  about.  Hence  the 
importance  of  familiarity  with  physical  science,  and  the 
positive  operations  of  mind  on  mind,  and  the  grand 
events  of  providence  and  history,  to  the  formation  of 
a  true  philosopher. 

Natural  objects  seen  in  natural  order  are  far  better 
remembered  than  what  is  merely  heard  ;  and  yet  if  we 
properly  attend,  we  generally  retain  the  facts  stated  in 
a  lecture  much  more  distinctly  than  those  related  in  a 
book  which  we  only  cursorily  read,  and  this  seems  to 
arise  from  our  imaginations  being  more  called  into 
action  to  realise  what  we  hear  than  what  is  merely 
presented  to  us  in  printed  words ;  for  spoken  language 
is  natural,  and  excites  our  nerves  sympathetically,  ac- 
cording to  intonation  of  voice,  but  letters  are  altogether 
artificial  and  conventional,  requiring  an  effort  to  inter- 
pret them ;  so  that  to  enjoy  books  thoroughly,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  reader  should  be  quite  habituated  to 
reading,  and  accustomed  to  constrain  his  mind  to 
idealise.  We  all  listen  with  pleasure  to  plain  words 
concerning  natural  facts.  The  prolonged  attention  to 
minute  objects,  as  in  print,  is  itself  disturbing  to  tlie 
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faculties,  and  requires  a  long  labour  to  overcome  its 
evil  effects.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  great 
readers  are  invariably  awkward  and  untoward  men, 
because  the  habits  of  their  minds  are  unnatural  and 
without  proper  sympathies,  some  of  their  faculties  thus 
becoming  benumbed  by  too  constant  a  use  of  their  eyes 
on  print,  instead  of  conversing  with  human  faces,  and 
the  many  eloquent  objects  of  nature  ;  Dr.  Johnson  was 
a  heavy  traveller,  and  Charles  Lamb  preferred  the 
Strand  in  London  to  the  strand  at  Hastings.  The  un- 
naturalness  of  reading  is  seen  in  the  vast  dilBculty  ex- 
perienced in  educating  by  this  means,  through  the 
medium  of  books,  those  persons  who  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  apply  the  eye  to  the  discrimination  of 
minute  objects.  Even  the  children  of  such  persons, 
from  hereditary  formation,  are  scarcely  able,  under  the 
strongest  motives,  sufficiently  to  fix  their  attention  on 
letters  to  learn  them.  This  difficulty  is  especially  ob- 
served among  wandering  tribes.  Oral  teaching  is  best. 
Hence  we  learn  the  wisdom  of  that  command.  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach.  Bibles  alone  will 
never  convert  the  nations.  Men,  with  the  spirit  of  the 
truth  within  them,  must  utter  the  glad  tidings,  for 
reading  is  a  formal,  cold,  hard,  and  often  unprofitable 
work,  for  which  the  millions  have  neither  time  nor 
patience,  and  if  they  had,  the  truth  would  still  need 
the  life  of  the  human  voice  and  soul,  in  order  fully  to 
be  felt  and  propagated  sympathetically  in  all  its  force. 
Nature  and  the  Bible  are  volumes  by  the  same  Author, 
and  ought  to  be  discoursed  of  together  in  the  same 
light  —  faith  in  God. 

The  heavens  excite  our  wonder  by  indefiniteness  of 
extent  and  countlessness  of  object.  The  beautiful  is 
lost  in  the  sublime  among  the  stars,  because  where 
order  most  prevails,  yet  there  the  infinite  multitude  of 
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rolling  orbs,  "  in  number  beyond  number,"  appear  to 
be  disposed  without  design,  or  as  if  fiung  from  the 
hand  of  Omnipotence  into  space,  to  find  their  places 
like  the  drops  that  compose  a  cloud.    But  our  souls 
look  for  order  and  beauty.    Darkness  and  indefinite- 
ness  alike  confound  us.    That  sense  of  awful  mystery 
which  we  call  a  feeling  of  sublimity,  necessarily  over- 
whelms us  when  we  cannot  trace  the  might  of  God  in 
the  arrangements  as  well  as  in  the  existence  of  the 
universe ;  for  where  we  behold  not  order,  there  we 
seem  not  to  see  the  work  of  Him  in  whose  providence 
we  desire  to  trust,  as  on  His  power  we  must  depend. 
Man  instinctively  endeavours  to  discover  evidences  of 
design  as  soon  as  he  apprehends  the  existence  of  the 
Almighty,  for  he  cannot  bear  to  feel  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  a  Power  that  gives  no  proof  of  his  benevo- 
lence.   We  naturally  look  for  love  in  the  works  of 
Omnipotence,  and  we  are  not  disappointed  ;  for  light 
bears  that  name  of  our  God  inscribed  on  every  ray  ; 
and  every  form  which  it  reveals,  when  examined  by 
reason,  is  found  to  signify  only  love.    We  gaze  on  the 
spangled  sky,  and  would  fain  pry  into  the  countless 
charities  of  Heaven.     We  cannot  be  content  with 
doubt.    We  cannot  look  into  the  nebulce  and  be  satis- 
fied to  suppose  the  galaxy  of  glory  a  chaos  of  light 
without  creatures  to  enjoy  it.    The  comprehensive 
telescope  is  at  length  contrived  and  erected,  reason 
has  conquered,  and  the  reluctant  materials  are  obe- 
dient to  the  human  mind,  which  exults  with  a  vast  joy 
in  keeping  with  its  vision,  while  beholding  the  con- 
fused clouds  of  glory  resolving  themselves  into  systems 
of  orderly  worlds,  which  intuitive  faith  assures  us 
must  be  teeming  with  happy  dwellers,  with  whom  we 
may  sympathise  as  if  they  were  our  neighbours. 
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The  notion,  so  common  among  pagan  nations,  that 
light  pi'oceeds  from  one  source  and  darkness  from  an- 
other, appears  to  be  very  natural  to  minds  unin- 
structed.  When  we  consider  the  influence  of  all  the 
visible  glories  of  heaven  and  earth  upon  our  own  feel- 
ings, how  easy  is  it  to  imagine  goodness  associated 
with  the  power  which  reveals  a  world  of  beauty,  and 
evil  with  that  which  hides  it  from  our  sight,  and  brings 
darkness  with  its  terrors  close  about  us.  And,  indeed, 
were  we  left  to  gather  our  creed  from  nature  alone,  we 
might  well  worship  the  sun  as  our  manifested  deity ; 
but  our  happiness  hangs  on  the  brightness  of  a  better 
glory,  and  on  the  word  of  Him  who  declares,  I  am 
Jeliovah,  and  there  is  none  else ;  there  is  no  God 
besides  me  ;  I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness. 

We  are  blessed  with  the  power  of  imagining  order 
where  we  do  not  at  first  perceive  it ;  and  whether  we 
regard  the  hosts  of  stars,  or  merely  gaze  in  vacancy 
upon  the  broken  outlines  of  more  familiar  objects,  we 
involuntarily  conceive  resemblances,  and  lines  of 
beauty  and  of  meaning  among  them.  Thus  the  Chal- 
dean shepherds  crowded  the  heavens  with  the  like- 
nesses of  things  earthly ;  and  the  poet,  in  his  reverie, 
is 

"  Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers, 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  expressed 
In  the  red  cinders."  Cowpek. 

Here  we  see  the  connexion  between  memory  and 
imagination,  and  are  assisted  to  understand  how  the 
mind,  when  not  intent  on  outward  objects  with  a 
definite  purpose,  or  in  fulfilment  of  any  desire,  takes 
suggestions  from  whatever  the  senses  may  offer 
through  the  brain  to  carry  out  the  train  of  past  im- 
pressions, and  to  mingle  ideas  into  new  combinations. 
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SO  as  to  form  fresh  experience  out  of  old  facts,  ^^'e 
cannot  reflect  on  this  extensive  subject  without 
arrivino-  at  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  a  specific 
purpose  and  meaning  in  every  form,  however  minute, 
and  in  every  pattern,  however  intricate  ;  and  that  the 
ima-e  and  colour  of  every  visible  object  have  direct 
relation  to  some  mind  expressly  created  with  faculties 
to  be  impressed  by  such  means.  And  not  only  so, 
but  if  we  reflect  on  the  wonders  which  the  microscope 
has  revealed  to  view  in  the  minute  and  almost  invisible 
world  of  life,  and  consider  that  the  smallest  division  of 
a  crystal  indicates  its  chemical  composition  by  the 
disposition  of  its  angles,  we  shall  discover  more  and 
more  reason  to  admire  the  wisdom  that  thus  connected 
sight  with  knowledge  and  form  with  quality. 

If  we  consider  the  countless  amount  of  different 
beings  on  this  earth,  each  gifted  with  peculiar  sensibi- 
lities, and  each  provided  with  peculiar  objects  suited  to 
its  senses  and  its  capacity  of  enjoyment,  we  shall  partly 
understand  why  there  exists  such  an  infinite  vari- 
ety of  forms,  colours,  perfumes,  surfaces,  and  sounds. 
Every  sensible  property  of  matter  is  addressed  to 
the  sense  of  some  creature,  and  is  especially  fitted  for 
its  pleasure.    Not  a 

"  Flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Busy  myriads'  are  blessed  where  man  never  wanders. 
Thus,  as  regards  mere  form  and  colour,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  insect  tribes  distinguish  each  other,  and  their 
proper  food  and  proper  dwelling,  by  the  observation  of 
differences  in  those  respects  perfectly  microscopic. 
They  keep  in  families,  and  are  preserved  in  their 
appropriate  places  by  instincts,  dependent  on  pecu- 
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liarities  in  form  and  colour,  so  minute  that  the 
naturalist  can  scarcely  perceive  them,  even  when  best 
taught  by  science.  Every  lineament,  every  line,  every 
stroke  and  dot  in  living  nature,  means  happiness  to 
some  creature.  It  is  God's  handwriting  addressed  to 
some  living  thing  made  capable  of  reading  it  and 
drinking  in  its  joy  as  souls  drink  light.  Though  the 
world  of  flowers  and  perfume  is  not  created  so  much 
for  man  as  for  beings  generally  disregarded  by  him, 
yet  he  cannot  scrutinize  a  blossom  without  improving 
his  sense  of  beauty,  nor  be  influenced  "by  a  colour, 
without  some  corresponding  change  in  the  state  of  his 
affections.  Let  not  this  observation  be  thought  a 
refinement  of  fancy  ;  it  is  a  fact,  that  man  cannot  be 
intellectually  acquainted  with  natural  beauty  without 
acquiring  a  clearness  of  spirit  and  a  serenity  of  heart 
unknown  to  ignorance  ;  for  thus,  in  truth,  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  mind  of  God.  Yet  he  who  has  not 
already  learned,  in  a  measure,  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
the  goodness  of  pure  wisdom,  has  scarcely  a  proper 
taste  for  the  science  of  nature.  There  is  a  solemn 
dignity  in  the  pursuit  which  those  dream  not  of  who 
handle  God's  creatures  merely  for  amusement ;  they 
play  like  children  with  their  shells  and  flowers,  while 
the  Maker  of  the  universe  invites  them  to  look  into  the 
everlasting  mysteries  of  His  might.  In  studying  the 
Divine  ways  we  learn  the  Divine  will,  and  in  humble 
intimacy  with  his  works  we  see  the  wisdom  and  the 
blessedness  of  obedience  to  his  word.  Faith  is  the 
beginning  of  all  knowledge;  and  that  man's  under- 
standing is  sure  to  be  good  who  does  not  expect 
intellectually  to  arrive  at  right  conclusions,  without 
having  first  set  himself,  with  all  his  power  and  with 
the  consciousness  of  supernatural  aid,  to  keep  his  con- 
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science  clear  both  towards  God  and  towards  man. 
Thus  faith  becomes  one  with  love,  and  love  one  with 
will. 

We  comprehend  form  and  colour  to  a  great  extent 
without  education,  because  they  are  created  to  suit  our 
minds  and  to  awaken  our  intuitive  faculties ;  but  their 
influence  will,  of  course,  be  modified  by  habit.  Atten- 
tion, also,  and  the  degree  of  fixedness  with  which  we 
regard  an  object,  will  greatly  afiect  our  impressions, 
since  it  is  a  law  of  the  power  by  which  the  retina  acts, 
that  objects  should  appear  and  disappear  when  gazed 
on  intently.  The  image  of  any  object  ordinarily 
remains  on  the  retina  about  the  sixth  part  of  a  second, 
as  may  be  proved  by  rapidly  whirling  a  piece  of  lighted 
charcoal  before  our  eyes.  It  gives  the  idea  of  a 
circular  ribbon  of  light,  because  the  image  is  retained 
during  the  whole  revolution,  if  made  within  the 
specified  time.  Under  certain  conditions  of  the  nerve, 
the  impression  is  greatly  prolonged.  The  images  seen 
in  a  strong  light  appear,  when  we  turn  to  other  objects, 
in  supplementary  colours.  Thus,  if  we  look  upon 
moving  objects,  such  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  until 
the  optic  nerve  is  fatigued,  and  then  look  at  fixed 
objects,  these  will  seem  to  be  in  motion,  and  their 
colour,  too,  will  be  modified  by  the  supplementary 
impression  excited  in  the  nerve.  Thus,  ocular  spectra 
interfei'e  with  each  other  in  a  manner  that  well  accounts 
for  many  startling  stories  among  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious.  We  can  easily  imagine  a  devotee  in  his 
inane  adoration,  under  the  influence  of  a  monotonous 
idea,  and  perhaps  exhausted  with  fasting,  gazing  at  the 
image  of  his  idol-god,  a  mere  misshapen  mass  of  black- 
ened clay,  until  he  cannot  turn  away  his  eye  to  the 
clear  sky  without  beholding  a  magnified  and  brilliant 
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vision  of  his  fancied  deity.  Who,  then,  shall  cure  him 
of  his  madness,  without  imparting  to  him  a  knowledge 
of  natural  laws?  To  tell  him  his  fancy  deceived  him, 
is  to  persuade  him  out  of  his  senses  ;  he  saw  what  he 
believes,  while  rational  worshippers  believe  what  they 
cannot  see.  Certain  wonderful  appearances,  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  animal  magnetism,  may  probably  be 
accounted  for  on  the  same  principle.  The  well-known 
case  of  an  intelligent  and  highly-gifted  lady,  as  related 
by  herself  in  the  "  Athenffium,"  is  peculiarly  instructive. 
"  Various  passes  were  tried  by  Mr.  Hall ;  the  first  that 
appeared  effectual,  and  the  most  so  for  some  time  after, 
were  passes  over  the  head,  made  from  behind — passes 
from  the  forehead  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  a  little 
way  down  the  spine.  A  very  short  time  after  these 
were  tried,  and  twenty  minutes  from  the  beginning  of 
the  seance,  I  became  sensible  of  an  extraordinary 
appearance,  most  unexpected,  and  wholly  unlike  any- 
thing I  had  ever  conceived  of.  Something  seemed  to 
diffuse  itself  through  the  atmosphere  —  not  like  smoke, 
nor  steam,  nor  haze — but  most  like  a  clear  twilight, 
closing  in  from  the  windows,  and  down  from  the 
ceiling,  and  in  which  one  object  after  ano1>her  melted 
away,  till  scarcely  anything  was  left  visible  before  my 
wide-open  eyes.  First  the  outlines  of  all  objects  were 
blurred;  then  a  bust,  standing  on  a  pedestal  in  a  strong 
light,  melted  quite  away ;  then  the  opposite  bust ;  then 
the  table  with  its  gay  cover  ;  then  the  floor,  and  the 
ceiling,  till  one  small  picture,  high  up  on  the  opposite 
wall,  only  remained  visible,  like  a  patch  of  phosphoric 
light.  I  feared  to  move  my  eyes,  lest  the  singular 
appearance  sliould  vanish,  and  I  cried  out,  '  O  deepen 
it —  deepen  it !'  supposing  this  the  precursor  of  the 
sleep.    It  could  not  be  deepened,  however ;  and  when 
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I  glanced  aside  from  the  luminous  point,  I  found  that 
I  need  not  fear  the  return  of  objects  to  their  ordinary- 
appearance  while  the  passes  were  continued.  The  busts 
re-appeared,  ghost-like,  in  the  dim  atmosphere,  like 
faint  sliadows,  except  that  their  outlines,  and  the  parts 
in  the  highest  relief,  burned  with  the  same  phosphoric 
light.  The  features  of  one,  an  Isis  with  bent  head, 
seemed  to  be  illumined  by  a  fire  on  the  floor,  though 
this  bust  has  its  back  to  the  windows.  Wherever  I 
glanced,  all  outlines  were  dressed  in  this  beautiful 
light ;  and  so  they  have  been,  at  every  seance,  without 
exception,  to  this  day."  Maniacs,  in  the  commencement 
of  their  disorder,  often  perceive  surrounding  objects 
as  if  enveloped  in  fire,  and  this  seems  to  arise  from  the 
intense  excitement  of  the  eye  under  undue  activity  of 
the  brain,  a  state  not  unlikely  to  be  induced  by  mesmeric 
stimulation. 

Professor  Wheatstone  has  most  ingeniously  demon- 
strated that  while  binocular  vision  proves  that  though 
the  impressions  on  both  eyes  are  communicated  sepa- 
rately to  the  braiuj  they  are  yet  beyond  question  com- 
bined into  one  perception,  not  by  union  of  nerve-fibres, 
but  by  unity  of  action  in  the  mind  itself.  There  is 
singleness  of  sight,  with  duality  of  impression ;  and 
the  two  eyes  serve  one  purpose,  as  long  as  they  can  be 
equally  directed  to  the  same  object ;  but,  as  they  have 
different  axes,  of  course  we  should  always  see  double, 
if  they  were  not  voluntarily  thus  employed  together  on 
one  thing  at  a  time.  We  find  that  as  soon  as  this 
mental  control  is  interfered  with  by  disorder  of  brain, 
such  as  that  accompanying  intoxication,  objects  are 
apt  to  appear  double.  Thus  poor  Burns  says,  when 
reeling  home,  like  a  noble  spirit  self-degraded,  and  un- 
done by  sympathy  with  vulgar  joys  — 
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"  The  rising  moon  began  to  glow'r 
The  distant  Ciiimioc/i  hills  out  owe ; 
To  count  Iicr  horns  with  all  my  power 

I  set  mysel'  ; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four 

I  couldna  tell." 

Thus  all  nature  becomes  an  amusing  confusion  to 
the  sensualist,  whose  soul  is  out  of  harmony  with 
nature. 

The  dizziness  felt  on  ascending  an  elevation  is  a 
curious  evidence  of  the  combined  influence  of  mental 
state  with  bodily  sensation.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  depend  entirely  on  impressions  received  by  the  eye ; 
but  Wilkinson,  in  his  "  Tour  to  the  British  Moun- 
tains," proves  the  contrary,  A  blind  man  ascended 
with  him  to  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Cumberland 
mountains.  To  this  person  he  described  the  fearful 
precipices  visible  on  every  hand,  but  he  soon  re- 
pented of  thus  exercising  his  picturesque  discourse, 
for  the  blind  man  speedily  fell  to  the  ground,  overcome 
with  dizziness,  and  screaming  out  with  apprehension 
of  tumbling  down  the  rocks  into  the  abyss  below. 
This  blind  man  was  Mr.  Gough,  a  highly  philosophic 
and  scientific  man.  The  mind  was  here  affected  more 
powerfully  than  it  would  have  been  by  the  actual 
sight  of  what  was  described,  because  imagination 
exaggerated  the  picture,  and  enhanced  the  idea  of 
dangei'.  The  same  part  of  the  sensorium  was  af- 
fected by  the  imagined  sight,  even  more  than  it  would 
have  been  by  the  real.  The  dizziness  may  perhaps  be 
explained  by  supposing  the  mind  to  possess  the  power 
of  altering  or  disturbing  the  nervous  currents,  which 
physiologists  have  experimentally  established  to  exist 
in  the  brain,  and  by  which  we  are  probably  enabled  to 
estimate  time,  motion,  and  distance.    It  is  well  known 
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that  when  a  man  has  heen  accustomed  to  ascend  great 
heights,  he  loses  the  sense  of  dizziness.  This  can  only 
arise  from  the  difference  in  the  state  of  his  mind  with 
regard  to  objects  around  him  ;  he  ceases  to  attend  to 
them  as  he  did  at  first,  and  his  apprehension  leaves 
liim  as  he  learns  to  balance  himself,  and  trust  to  his 
hands  and  feet,  under  an  accommodating  use  of  the 
muscular  sense,  by  the  help  of  which  we  preserve  our 
equilibrium. 

A  certain  degree  'of  attention  is  essential  to  visual 
perception  ;  for  if  we  are  profoundly  engaged  in  con- 
templating ideas,  or  even  in  listening  to  fine  sounds, 
more  especially  if  they  awaken  our  passions,  we  lose 
sight  of  ocular  objects,  or  behold  only  such  as  fancy 
conjures  up.  When  several  objects  are  presented  to 
the  eye  at  the  same  time,  as  in  complicated  figures  with 
undefined  or  intricate  outlines,  a  pleasing  confusion  is 
the  result ;  and  unless  we  look  attentively  into  the 
pattern,  imagination  and  memory  will  supply  resem- 
blances and  ideas  to  occupy  the  place  of  that  which  is 
really  before  us.  This  fact  was  referred  to  in  con- 
nexion with  the  vagaries  of  reverie,  but  it  is  one  of 
very  extensive  application  in  the  arts,  and  assists  us  to 
understand  the  influence  of  many  natural  objects  on 
our  minds,  since  we  perceive  that  a  variety  of  angles 
and  curvilinear  figures  may  be  so  artfully  distributed 
for  ornamental  effect,  as  to  afford  incessant  occupation 
and  enjoyment  to  all  persons  whose  habits  and  mental 
development  will  allow  them  properly  to  observe  what 
is  before  their  eyes.  But  this,  indeed,  is  far  from 
being  quite  a  common  endowment,  for  the  power  of 
observation  under  correct  ideal  associations  charac- 
terizes minds  of  the  highest  genius,  either  for  experi- 
ment, description,  or  design.  It  is,  however,  on  the 
play  of  imagination  amidst  many  undefined  objects 
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tliat  much  of  our  pleasure  depends  ;  and  on  lliis  prin- 
ciple the  infinite  diversity  oi'  forms  and  colours,  inter- 
fering with  each  other,  and  yet  harmonising,  tends  to 
divei-t  the  soul  from  the  visions  of  care,  so  apt  to  liaunt 
the  thoughtful,  and,  by  witlidrawing  the  attention  from 
self,  to  fill  it  to  overfiowing  with  indefinite  delights,  by 
suggesting  a  thousand  ideas  of  life,  action,  and  happi- 
ness, with  which  all  but  the  hopeless  involuntarily 
sympathise.    Hence  the  benefit  to  the  mind  of  excur- 
sions amidst  green  fields,  gardens,  woods,  hills,  and 
dales,  or  by  the  great  sea,  with  its  living  waves  and 
vastness,  sparkling  with  sunbeams.    Tiie  God  of  Na- 
ture invites  the  dispirited  to  meet  him  amidst  the 
beauty  of  his  works,  there  to  be  taught,  in  gentle 
sounds  and  lines  of  loveliness,  that  Almighty  wisdom 
has  created  endless  variety,  to  suit  the  tastes  of  innu- 
merable intelligences,  and  to  prove  to  man  that  he  is 
not  lost,  or  left  alone  to  grope  his  way  through  ever- 
lasting darkness,  but  everywhere  to  see  evidences  that 
his  Maker  has  set  his  heart  upon  him,  and  would  have 
him  to  learn  from  all  nature's  successive  changes  and 
inconceivable  minutia;  working  together  to  great  and 
infinite  ends,  that  the  God  of  creation  is  the  God  of 
patience  and  hope. 

Taste  for  beauty  is,  then,  founded  in  physiology  ;  at 
least,  it  is  manifest  that  our  sense  of  harmony  in  colour 
and  form,  as  well  as  in  sound,  is  due  to  our  physical 
constitution  ;  of  course  meaning  by  this  the  adaptation  of 
organised  instruments  to  the  innate  faculties  of  our 
souls.  All  who  have  studied  the  function  of  sight,  and 
the  action  of  colour  on  the  retina,  are  well  aware  that 
there  exists  a  tendency  in  the  nervous  power  subser- 
vient to  vision,  to  take  on  complementary  states  of 
action.    The  three  simple  colours,  blue,  red,  and  yel- 
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low,  being  placed  at  tlie  angles  of  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle, as  in  the  annexed  figure,  we  see  at  once  what 
are  tlie  compleiuentary  colours,  aud  that  they  result 
from  a  mixture  of  the  rays  of  those  pi'imary  colours 
which  are  next  each  other. 


Had. 


Here,  then,  we  discover  something  of  the  secret 
cause  of  our  pleasure  or  displeasure  in  certain  combi- 
nations of  colour.  We  find  those  hues  are  most  plea- 
sing to  us  in  which  the  complementary  and  contrasting 
colours  are  so  distributed  as  to  prevent  fatigue  and 
confusion  in  the  eye.  Hence  painters  speak  of  the 
harmony  and  disharmony  of  colours.  Few  of  us  trace 
our  enjoyments  to  their  causes,  but  yet  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  talk  with  some  degree  of  freedom  of  the  tastes 
of  our  friends  and  acquaintances  ;  and  we  observe  that 
coarse  minds  are  apt  to  betray  themselves,  not  only 
by  outre  habits  of  action,  and  incongruities  of  dress, 
as  regards  form,  but  also  by  glaring  inconsistencies  and 
outrages  of  good  taste  in  the  mixture  of  colours,  witli 
wliich  they  fancy  they  adorn  themselves. 
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"  Fair  Na'is  culls  amid  the  blooming  dale 
The  drooping  pnppy  and  the  violet  pale, 
To  marigolds  the  hyacintli  applies, 
Shading  the  glossy  with  the  tawny  dyes." 

Virgil's  2d  Past 

Orange  with  blue  in  all  its  shades,  lilac  with  yellow, 
red  with  green,  every  lady  of  taste  knows  harmonise 
well  together,  when  neatly  arranged :  but  if  she  wear 
a  dress  of  one  predominant  colour,  she  will  take  care 
that  it  shall  be  subdued,  and  somewhat  dull.  The 
hideous  combination  of  pure  red  with  blue  or  yellow  is 
only  fit  for  national  standards,  and  the  regimentals  of 
soldiers,  to  show  that  the  harmony  of  truth  is  broken, 
and  that  we  are  ready  to  fight  for  the  maintenance  of 
discord  and  separation,  rather  than  allow  the  harmo- 
nizing light,  which  is  love,  to  reign  over  us.  The 
rainbow  in  the  cloud  is  the  symbol  of  God's  covenant 
with  humanity  ;  and  vain  will  be  our  attempts  at  union, 
until  we  feel  that  variety  is  essential  to  order,  and  that 
perfection  is  attained  by  the  softening  off  of  extremes. 
The  analysis  of  light  is  the  production  of  contrasts,  and 
truth  is  the  harmony  of  opposites ;  so  to  enjoy  truth  we 
must  learn  the  meanings  of  all  colours  and  blend  them 
in  our  own  life,  since  they  signify  only  that  goodness, 
power,  and  wisdom  are  one,  and  that  the  law  of  God 
combines  them  all  in  Love. 
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THE  COJIPENSATING  POWER  OF  THE  MIND. 

If  we  doubt  the  value  of  lectures,  let  us  ask  the  deaf 
man  what  he  thinks  of  them  ;  if  we  question  the  charms 
of  music,  we  have  only  to  look  at  "the  blind  fiddler." 
Undoubtedly  the  deaf  and  the  blind  respectively  enjoy 
such  objects  as  are  ai^propriate  to  those  senses  which 
they  possess,  yet,  nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  in 
order  to  a  complete  appreciation  of  music,  the  eye  is 
useful,  and  the  ear  not  without  its  value  in  a  due  esti- 
mation of  painting,  because  both  these  organs  of  sense 
are  constituted  in  relation  to  measuned  movements,  and 
the  harmony  of  action,  as  well  as  of  mere  sound  and 
colour.  To  a  man  who  has  been  blessed  with  the  per- 
fect use  of  both  sight  and  hearing,  and  whose  taste, 
both  for  visual  and  audible  objects,  has  been  properly 
cultivated,  it  is  certain  that  melody  awakens  sentiments 
which  those  who  have  never  seen  can  scarcely  conceive ; 
and  an  expressive  and  harmonious  picture  also  is  pro- 
ductive in  the  mind  of  such  a  person  of  a  delight  more 
exquisite  than  the  born-deaf  can  apprehend.  Milton 
could  never  have  expected  the  ecstasies  of  harmony  to 
have  brought  all  heaven  before  his  eyes  had  he  not  been 
accustomed  to  the  visions  which  pure  music  awakens ; 
and  the  sight  of  a  sunny  picture,  replete  with  living 
verdure,  sparkling  streams,  and  happy  beings,  would 
lose  half  its  power  to  rouse  our  sympathies  had  we 
never  heard  the  diversified  utterances  of  natural  bliss. 
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The  perfect  education  of  the  eye,  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  after  ohjects  to  gratify  the  mental  appetite, 
demands  those  intimations  of  nicety  of  feeling  which 
can  only  be  communicated  by  the  voice  wliile  under 
the  influence  of  such  feeling ;  and  the  associations  of 
living  action  and  beauty  are  also  essential  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  the  purposes  of  harmony.    But  how  cheer- 
ing is  it  to  observe  that  the  deprivation  of  a  sense, 
although  it  may  not,  as  is  generally  imagined,  lead,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  a  finer  perception  through  other 
senses,  yet  it  does  not  certainly  hinder,  but  rather  pro- 
motes a  fuller  and  pleasanter  occupation  of  the  mind 
through  those  senses  which  remain  in  use.    Hence  we 
find  that  deaf  persons  are  observant  of  nice  peculiarities 
in  form  ;  they  busy  themselves  about  visible  minutia;, 
take  in  the  particulars  of  scenes,  and  are  apt,  when  as- 
sisted as  they  deserve,  to  experience  special  delight  in 
such  employments  as  may  call  forth  the  exercise  of 
intellect  through  the  medium  of  the  eye.   Hence  books 
are  the  best  friends  of  the  deaf,  and  the  endless  volume 
of  nature,  full  of  beauty  and  illuminated  by  Heaven, 
seems  to  them  sufficient  to  fill  the  soul  with  satisfaction 
for  ever,  because  here  they  learn  familiarity  with  the 
attributes   of  a  Power  which   they  may  trust  as 
thoroughly  as  they  can  admire.    They  feel  that  the 
same  Intelligence  which  attuned  the  air  and  the  ear  to 
each  other,  speaks  to  the  soul  in  the  manifest  harmony 
of  form  and  colour,  since  heaven  corresponds  with  earth 
as  distinctly  in  the  visible  as  in  the  audible,  and  good- 
ness and  truth  are  seen  as  well  as  heard. 

The  descriptions  of  the  deaf  are  generally  very  mi- 
nute, but  never  very  poetical;  and  this  arises  from  the 
defective  association  between  sights  and  sounds  on 
which  so  much  of  sentiment  and  suggestion  depends. 
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They  are  apt  to  embrace  all  that  is  seen,  but  to  omit 
all  the  audible,  all  the  voices  of  life,  and  hence  all 
their  dramas  are  pantomimes;  for  alas!  all  nature  is 
dumb  to  them ;  but  then  here  again  we  rejoice  ;  for  if 
their  powers  of  attention  be  properly  cultivated,  they 
certainly  learn  more  readily  and  more  deeply  to  under- 
stand the  visible  language  of  action,  and  the  meaning 
written  on  the  face  of  every  living  thing.  Hypocrites 
had,  therefore,  better  avoid  the  deaf,  or  their  dark 
souls  will  be  read  through  their  disguises  of  light,  for 
the  deaf  are  good  practical  physiognomists,  and  are 
always  keenly  on  the  watch  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
the  spirit  in  every  movement  of  the  body,  and  every 
feature  of  the  face,  for  every  soul  seeks  its  highest 
interest  in  sympathy  with  others,  and  he  who  seeks  to 
see  truth  soonest  detects  deception. 

The  eye  is  the  organ  of  our  instinct  for  the  beautiful 
and  the  true  as  regards  personal  excellence  ;  therefore 
however  much  we  may  infer  from  the  tone  of  voice,  as 
to  the  existing  feeling  of  a  man,  we  derive  our  general 
impression  of  his  character  from  his  appearance,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  first  sight  of  a  person  often  leaves 
such  a  prepossessing  impression  either  for  or  against 
him,  as  no  subsequent  intimacy  with  him  will  wholly 
efface.  When  the  mind  is  kindled  with  the  generous 
warmth  of  sanguine  youth,  life  seems  but  the  realiza- 
tion of  romance,  and  the  si^irit  is  then  most  ready, 
with  unsuspicious  hope,  to  love  with  all  the  "heart  any 
individual  who  visibly  represents  any  approximation 
to  the  beau  ideal  which  every  human  heart  forms  for 
Itself.  An  indomitable  love  at  first  sight  is,  perhaps, 
better  understood  by  the  deaf  than  by  those  who  can 
correct  the  visions  of  eyesight  by  remembering  the 
admonitory  voices  of  proclaimed  woes,  although  these 
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indeed,  too  truly  are,  in  many  cases,  unavailing  to 
check  the  iinijulses  of  unwarranted  affection,  for  after 
all,  our  loves  are  always  stronger  than  our  fears,  and 
humanity  is  proved  to  he  not  utterly  lost,  since  it  still 
confides  in  all  beautiful  appearances. 

Deformity  is  always  painful  to  an  amiable  mind,  and 
a  face  in  which  the  hideousness  of  malignant  passion 
predominates  is  well  called  frightful.    It  is  intended 
to  warn  us  to  flee  from  evil  in  its  evident  consequence. 
But  let  us  not  mistake  the  lineaments  of  misery  for 
those  of  malignity.    Many  a  repulsive  face  speaks  only 
of  the  sufferings  of  a  beautiful  soul  conscious  of  many 
woes.    By  kindness  we  may  make  the  most  wretched 
beautiful  and  lovely.    A  sight  of  pure  charity  soothes 
the  most  perturbed  and  weary  spirit,  and  animates 
the  languid  and  haggard  body  with  a  new  life,  the  full 
development  and  expression  of  which  is  visible  happi- 
ness— that  is,  the  amiability  of  a  mind  reconciled  to 
Heaven  by  beholding  and  feeling  its  light.    Thus  it  is 
that  the  human  soul  finds  its  own  value,  and  foDows 
its  affinity  for  proper  felloAvship  until  it  finds  a  place  of 
peace,  and  a  society  whose  only  law  is  indwelling  love, 
because  the  whole  being  of  each  there  is  transformed 
into  the  likeness  of  what  each  adores  —  God  manifest. 
But  woe  waits  the  soul  that  is  obliged  to  dwell  where 
sights  and  expressions  of  aversion  may  become  so  fa- 
mUiar  as  to  be  tolerated,  and  perhaps,  in  some  sort, 
maliciously  enjoyed.    It  is  thus  that  humanity  loses 
its  character,  and  dissolute  minds  learn  to  mock  at 
misery  by  turning  the  causes  and  consequences  of  ini- 
quity into  occasions  of  ridicule  and  mad  merriment. 
Surely  the  chambers  of  imagery  in  Pandemonium  are 
filled  with  caricature  and  distortion,  such  as  demons 
teach  men  to  publish  for  the  amusement  of  the  godless, 
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who  find  their  perennial  fountain  of  fun  in  the  dis- 
orders of  society,  ajid  call  the  absence  of  all  loveliness 
and  charity,  wit  and  good  humour.  Pure  beauty  and 
light  doubtless  mingle  in  the  smiles  of  Heaven's  tran- 
quil inhabitants,  but  hideous  grimaces  and  mockeries 
are  just  visible  in  the  lurid  gloom  of  perdition,  where 
every  heart  burns  with  the  hatred  that  can  well  ex- 
press itself  in  laughter  such  as  Goethe  heard  when  he 
thought  of  Mephistopheles. 

Almost  every  spontaneous  engagement  of  the  mind 
is  pleasurable.  Creative  might  is  pure  benevolence. 
To  use  the  senses  in  response  to  the  desire  of  the 
mind  for  new  sensation  is  to  meet  enjoyment  in 
the  perception  of  some  property  of  matter  always  in- 
teresting to  the  soul,  because  the  properties  of  matter 
were  determined  by  the  Creator  on  purpose  to  gratify 
the  internal  faculties  of  his  intelligent  creatures.  Con- 
sciousness, therefore,  as  a  rule,  is  always  agreeable,  at 
least  this  is  so  far  felt  to  be  true,  that  the  idea  of 
ceasing  to  be  conscious  of  what  we  here  enjoy,  is  itself 
the  chief  cause  of  the  darkness  with  which  fancy 
invests  the  notion  called  death.  How  beautiful  and 
cheering  is  the  fact  that  one  born  blind,  for  instance, 
drinks  in  the  sweet  music  of  friendly  speech  with 
double  relish,  and  with  a  passionate  love  always  alive 
to  the  harmony  of  social  affections  and  of  joy.  Even 
though,  to  show  forth  the  glory  of  God  as  the  Restorer, 
a  human  soul  is  sometimes  sent  into  this  breathing 
world  so  imperfectly  accommodated  as  neither  to  be 
able  to  hear  nor  see,  yet  that  soul  proves  its  capacity 
for  everlasting  happiness  and  knowledge  by  the  inven- 
tion of  enjoyments  in  the  many  tangible  properties  of 
things  within  his  reach,  and  thus  finds  numerous  plea- 
sures where  those  more  fully  endowed  can  only 
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imagine  a  blank  existence.    But  our  joys  are  all  com- 
parative.   The  child  is  as  happy  as  he  can  hold  with 
his  few  ideas,  and  Laura  Bridgman,  James  Mitchell, 
and  others  without  sight,  without  hearing,  were  gene- 
rally full  of  gladness,  even  to  an  overflowing  degree 
of  rapture,  in  exercising  the  sense  of  touch  alone. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  how  any  being  can  be  un- 
happy, except  either  from  outward  violence,  or  from 
immorality,  or  the  abuse  of  those  passions  by  which 
human  nature  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  interests  of 
society  are  sustained  ;  for  the  world  of  each  indivi- 
dual must  be  blessed  in  itself,  until  one  self  interferes 
with  another,  and  assumes  a  right  which  God  does  not 
authorize.    How  diligently  and  successfully  James 
Mitchell  hunted  for  new  sensations  to  satisfy  the  appe- 
tites and   instincts  of  his  soul,  is  fully  shown  in  the 
simple  fact  that  he  found  a  lasting  delight  in  striking 
a  key  against  his  teeth.    Thus,  probably,  be  excited 
the  auditory  nerve  by  a  peculiar  percussion,  which 
being  propagated  through  the  jaws  and  the  bony 
structure  of  the  internal  ear,  presented  him  with  new 
ideas  concerning  the  properties  of  matter,  and  agitated 
the  sensorium  with  measured  impulses,  doubtless  as 
gratifying  to  him,  who  knew  no  nearer  approach  to 
music,  as  the  exquisite  eloquence  of  his  own  violin 
was  to  Paganini.    Every  soul  connects  itself  with  the 
universe  as  best  it  can.    Successive  impressions  are 
successive  pleasures,  but  the  human  soul  can  enjoy  but 
one  thing  at  a  time  ;  therefore,  enlargement  of  know- 
ledge is  not  necessarily  an  enlargement  of  capacity  for 
happiness.    The  temper  of  the  mind  is  in  this  respect 
more  important  than  its  scope;  yet  we  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  satisfied  with  the  present,  but  to  be 
roused  by  what  we  experience  to  seek  for  what  we 
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hope ;  because  that  degree  of  contentment  -which  the 
happiest,  most  relying,  and  most  religious  mind  may 
here  know,  is  kept  alive  by  expectation  that  stil! 
points  to  a  coming  period,  when  our  capacity  for  bliss 
shall  be  equal  to  our  knowledge,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  our  intellect  then  being  no  less  pure  in  its 
purposes  and  pursuits  than  vast  in  its  power. 

But  we  have  turned  a  little  aside  from  our  subject  to 
express  ideas  suggested  by  it,  and  which  arose  from  re- 
flecting on  Dr.  Gordon's  statement  of  the  case  of 
James  Mitchell,  particularly  this  passage  :  —  "When  a 
bunch  of  keys  was  given  to  him,  he  seized  them  with 
great  avidity,  and  tried  each  separately,  by  suspending 
it  loosely  between  two  of  his  fingers,  so  as  to  allow  it 
to  vibrate  freely;  and  after  tinkling  them  all  against 
his  teeth,  he  selected  one  from  the  others,  the  sound  of 
which  seemed  to  please  him  most.    This  was  one  of 
his  most  favourite  amusements,  and  it  was  surprising 
how  long  it  would  arrest  his  attention,  and  with  what 
eagerness  he  would  on  all  occasions  renew  it,  Mr. 
(now  Lord)  Brougham  having  observed  this  circum- 
stance, brought  to  him  a  musical  snuff-box,  and  placed 
it  between  his  teeth.    This  seemed  not  only  to  excite 
his  Avonder,  but  to  afford  him  exquisite  delight ;  and 
his  father  and  his  sister,  who  were  present,  remarked 
that  they  had  never  seen  him  so  much  interested  on 
any  former  occasion.    While  the  instrument  continued 
to  play,  he  kept  it  closely  between  his  teeth ;  and  when 
the  airs  were  ended,  he  continued  to  hold  the  box  to 
his  mouth,  and  to  examine  it  minutely  with  his  fingers, 
expressing  by  his  gestures  and  his  countenance  great 
curiosity." 

That  a  person  who  has  long  enjoyed  the  vast  bless- 
ings of  hearing  and  sight,  and  then  is  deprived  of 
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them,  is  not  utterly  stripped  of  means  of  happiness, 
may  be  seen  in  the  remarkable  case  of  a  lady  rendered 
blind  and  deaf  by  small-pox,  and  a  portion  of  whose 
subsequent  history  is  related  in  the  "  Thilosophical 
Transactions  "  (1758).     She  became  not  only  a  blind 
deaf-mute,  but  was  subject  to  paroxysms  of  extreme 
suffering  from  disease  of  the  throat,  which  for  a  long 
period  almost  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  swallowing. 
This  case  is  extraordinary,  from  the  well-ascertained 
fact,  that  under  these  circumstances  her  senses  of  feel- 
ing and  smelling  were  so  wonderfully  refined,  that  she 
could  at  length  distinguish  colours  by  their  aid  alone. 
She  distinguished  her  friends  by  an  exquisite  exalt- 
ation of  the  sense  of  smell,  ^and  could  tell  by  touch 
even  the  different  shades  of  the  same  colour  which 
might  enter  into  their  dresses ;  thus  she  distinguished 
pink  from  red.  By  attentively  touching  the  figures  on 
embroidery,  she  could  state  their  respective  colours,  as 
well  as  their  outlines.     The  instantaneous  lightning 
did  not  startle  her,  the  divine  voice  of  thunder  did  not 
move  her  ;  "  the  sun  to  her  was  dark,  and  silent  as 
the  moon  ; "  but  light  was  in  her  souh    A  world  of 
bright  visions  lived  before  her  mental  eyesight,  and 
doubtless  she  enjoyed  a  paradise  of  her  own,  in  which 
her  spirit  wandered  at  will,  like  Milton,  who  wisely 
says,  in  writing  to  a  friend  (Phalaris),  "  Why  should 
not  each  of  us  acquiesce  in  the  reflection,  that  he 
derives  the  benefit  of  sight,  not  from  his  eyes  alone, 
but  from  the  guidance  and  providence  of  the  Supreme 
Being  ?  Whilst  he  looks  out  and  provides  for  me  as  he 
does,  and  leads  me  about  with  his  hand  through  the 
paths  of  life,  I  willingly  surrender  my  own  faculty  of 
vision,  in  conformity  to  his  good  pleasure,  with  a  heart 
strong  and  steadfast."    It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in 
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the  dark  and  silent  solitude  in  which  the  lady  just 
alluded  to  was  imprisoned,  she  sought  and  found 
appropriate  solace  in  the  sense  of  touch.  There  was 
a  neat  precision  in  her  needlework,  which  proved  that 
she  engaged  in  it  con  amore,  and  with  a  peculiar 
pleasure,  from  the  distinct  apprehension  of  tangible 
order,  and  even  with  a  feeling  of  visible  beauty  in 
design  and  execution.  Of  course,  this  pleasure  was  as- 
sociated with  the  consciousness  of  pleasing  others  also, 
who  would  be  surprised  to  see  that  she  could  accomplish 
what  they  could  not  equal  even  with  the  help  of  sight. 
Her  writing,  too,  was  equally  exact ;  the  characters 
were  very  pretty,  the  lines,  even  the  letters,  equidistant 
from  each  other.  Thus  her  mind  adopted  a  mode  of 
occupation  in  which  the  love  of  order,  and,  indeed, 
every  faculty  that  could  express  itself  with  the  few 
means  within  her  reach,  might  find  full  employment. 
Hence,  even  when  bodily  pain  prevented  her  soul 
from  finding  an  escape  out  of  constant  night  in  the 
fancied  vision  of  dreams,  she  was  accustomed  to  sit  up 
in  bed,  to  soothe  her  nerves  and  divert  her  mind  by 
writing  and  needlework ;  for  thus  she  not  only 
diminished  nervous  irritability  by  muscular  action, 
but  sustained  her  heart  by  enjoying  the  strongest 
of  our  passions  —  the  love  of  approbation. 

The  store  of  ideas  dwelling  in  the  memory,  and 
multiplying  there  by  many  combinations,  even  in  a 
soul  thus  comparatively  shut  out  from  fellowship, 
must  still  be  a  means  of  constant  solace ;  but  if, 
amidst  the  truthful  beauties  of  a  remembered  world, 
the  crowning  thought  has  been  imparted,  —  namely, 
that  the  Maker  of  the  soul  and  all  things  is,  indeed, 
the  everlasting  Patron  and  Parent  of  the  desiring 
spirit,  —  then  the  gate  of  heaven  is  opened,  and  faith 
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begins  already  to  live  amidst  the  glories  of  the  inner 
temple,  where  shines  the  uncreated  Light,  and  where 
sunbeams  are  not  needed. 

The  history  of  individuals  deprived  either  of  sight 
or  of  hearing,  presents  us  with  one  fact  of  great 
interest  and  practical  importance  —  the  necessity  of 
employing  the  remaining  sense  Avith  more  nicety  of 
discrimination,  caused  a  habit  of  peculiar  attention  to 
things  within  its  range.  The  effect  of  this  close  obser- 
vation, both  to  details  and  to  generals,  in  the  deaf,  for 
instance,  is  a  remarkable  distinctness  of  apprehension, 
clearness  of  memory,  and  hence  facility  of  description, 
as  well  as,  in  cultivated  individuals,  a  graceful  force  of 
diction,  from  the  study  of  the  best  models,  in  language 
and  the  construction  of  sentences.    Tiiis  may  be  well 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  works  of  two  admirable 
living  authors,  Miss  Martineau  and  Dr.  Kitto.  The 
writings  of  both  afford  good  examples  of  that  compre- 
hensiveness of  attention  to  facts  which  characterizes 
true  genius,  and  confers  on  it  that  facility  and  readiness 
of  association  to  which  its  copiousness  seems  to  be 
entirely  due.    Dr.  Kitto  says  of  himself :  "  Mj  mind 
retains  a  most  distinct  and  minute  impression  of  every 
circumstance  in  which,  at  the  time  of  occurrence,  I  felt 
the  slightest  degree  of  interest ;  of  every  person  whom 
I  have  at  any  time,  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years, 
regarded  with  more  than  casual  observation ;  and  of 
every  scene  upon  which,  during  frequent  and  long- 
continued  change  of  place,  I  bestowed  more  than  the 
most  cursory  notice.  It  is  something  to  say  this,  under 
the  immense  variety  of  new  objects  which,  during  a 
long  period  of  time,  were  constantly  passing  before  my 
eyes,  like  the  moving  panoramas  of  some  London  ex- 
hibitions.   And  it  should  be  understood,  that  what  I 
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mean  by  '  cursory  observation  '  is  tlie  seeing  of  a  thing 
without  looking  at  it  ;  and,  therefore,  tiiat  I  retain  a 
clear  impression  or  image  of  everything  at  which  I 
ever  looked,  although  the  colouring  of  that  impression 
is  necessarily  vivid  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  in- 
terest with  which  the  object  was  regarded.  I  find  this 
faculty  of  much  use  and  solace  to  me.  By  its  aid,  T 
can  live  again,  at  will,  in  the  midst  of  any  scene  or  cir- 
cumstances by  which  I  have  been  once  surrounded. 
By  a  voluntary  act  of  mind,  I  can  in  a  moment  con- 
jure up  the  whole  of  any  one  out  of  the  innumerable 
scenes  in  which  the  slightest  interest  has  at  any  time 
been  felt  by  me." 

The  strong  memory  of  the  blind  is  shown  in  their 
generally  exact  recollection  of  voices,  even  after  long 
intervals,  and  is,  perhaps,  peculiarly  exhibited  in  their 
retention  of  melodies.  A  good  instance  of  verbal 
memory  in  a  blind  man  is  that  of  James  Wilson,  who, 
from  being  a  village  fiddler,  with  the  help  of  a  boy  to 
read  to  him,  became  attached  to  books,  and  afterwards 
was  creditably  known  as  an  author.  His  talent  for 
listening  aided  him  to  good  purpose,  in  enabling  him  to 
edify  his  neighbours  with  the  minutest  details  of  news, 
at  a  time  when  political  intelligence  was  of  the  most 
exciting  and  important  kind— during  the  French  revo- 
lution. He  knew  the  names,  stations,  and  commanders 
of  almost  all  the  ships  in  the  navy,  and  was  also  ac- 
quainted with  the  number,  facing,  and  name  of  every 
regiment  in  the  army,  according  to  the  respective  towns, 
cities,  or  shires  from  which  they  were  raised.  This 
accomplishment  soon  made  him  the  living  army  and 
navy  chronicler  for  the  poor  of  the  neighbo'In-hood  who 
had  relations  in  either  branch  of  the  service,  whom  he 
was  also  capable  of  informing  of  all  the  general  news. 
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The  following  anecdote,  related  by  himself,  shows  the 
strength  of  his  memory  at  this  period  :  — 

"  Being  invited  by  a  friend  to  spend  an  evening  at 
his  house,  I  had  scarcely  sat  down,  when  three  gentle- 
men entered.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  news 
of  the  day.  I  was  requested  by  my  friend  to  repeat  the 
names  of  as  many  of  the  ships  of  the  British  navy  as  I 
could  recollect,  telling  me  that  he  liad  a  particular 
reason  for  the  request.  I  commenced,  and  my  friend 
marked  them  down  as  I  went  along,  until  I  had  repeated 
six  hundred  and  twenty,  when  he  stopped  me,  saying 
I  had  gone  far  enough.  The  cause  of  his  request  was 
then  explained.  One  of  the  gentlemen  had  wagered  a 
supper  that  I  could  not  name  five  hundred  ;  he,  how- 
ever, expressed  himself  highly  pleased  at  his  loss, 
having  been,  as  he  acknowledged,  highly  entertained 
by  the  experiment." 

The  nice  discrimination  of  voices  by  the  blind  has 
been  noticed  in  Chapter  X.  Dr.  Howe  informed  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  of  a  blind  Frenchman  who  could  guess 
the  age  of  strangers  by  their  voices  much  better  than 
others  who  could  see.  (Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  America, 

voLi.  p.  170.) 

Though  man's  infirmity  is  stamped  upon  his  body, 
and  by  the  conditions  of  his  birth  he  stoops  to  degrada- 
tion, like  a  slave  born  to  labour  in  chains,  yet  his  spirit 
struggles  in  this  bondage,  and,  with  the  far-seeing 
faculty  of  faith,  looks  forward,  quietly  confiding  in  the 
rectifying  purposes  of  Almighty  Love.  And  even  now, 
while  groaning  under  his  burden— his  reason  being 
enlightened  by  a  message  from  his  God— he  feels  the 
persuasion  of  his  coming  triumph  so  thoroughly  in  his 
whole  being,  that  a  song  of  grateful  joy  seems  ready  at 
once  to  burst  from  his  full  heart.    Thus,  as  long  as  the 
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Maker  of  soul  and  body  permits  a  man  to  be  conscious 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  body,  he  enables  him  to  rise 
superior  to  them,  and  being  filled  by  lofty  determina- 
tion, in  reliance  upon  Divine  favour,  the  feeble  sufferer 
still  enjoys  the  suthciency  of  a  will  that  is  one  with 
love,  so  that  he  finds  infirmity  and  pain  are  no  real 
impediments  to  his  ultimate  wishes,  but  rather  incen- 
tives and  occasions  to  demonstrate  the  might  of  a  man 
that  takes  hold  of  God,  and  climbs,  not  creeps,  towards 
heaven  upon  his  hands  and  knees.  No  !  happiness  is 
not  a  mere  bodily  state.  I  have  now  before  my  eye  the 
smiling  face  of  one  who  for  eight  years  has  been  totally 
blind,  incapable  of  sitting,  without  the  use  of  the  legs, 
subject  to  violent  pain,  and  fi-equently  convulsed ;  yet, 
whenever  consciousness  returns,  there  is  the  ready  smile, 
with  the  happy  word.  Why  is  this  ?  /  knoio  that  my 
Redeemer  Uveth,  is  the  sufferer's  grand  secret. 

These  facts  are  here  inserted,  because  they  are  espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice,  at  least  by  the  youthful  reader, 
as  they  demonstrate  that  useful  memory  is  mainly  due 
to  the  degree  of  distinct  and  careful  attention  given  to 
the  objects  of  sense,  for  the  express  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing and  retaining  a  knowledge  of  them.  We  must 
will  to  observe  minutely,  if  we  would  learn  truths,  and 
be  qualified  distinctly  to  impart  them  to  other  minds. 
And  we  should  consider  that  this  exact  attention  in- 
fluences both  imagination  and  judgment,  because  the 
power  of  reproducing  in  our  minds  the  images  of  past 
impressions,  as  well  as  that  of  comparing,  and  thus  of 
estimating  ideas,  depends  on  that  proper  exercise  of 
our  discriminating  faculties,  which  a  proper  employ- 
ment of  attention  necessarily  implies.  In  short,  our 
senses  are  the  instruments  of  our  souls,  and  if  we  use 
them  in  a  bungling  manner,  we  are  sure  that  our  best. 
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accomplishments  will  finish  in  confusion.  Jlerely  to 
obey  our  instincts  is,  like  the  lyre-bird,  to  build  bowers 
■of  showy  scraps  and  fragments  to  parade  our  pride  and 
draw  destruction  on  us. 

Take  care,  therefore,  to  obtain  information  that  may 
guide  you  to  the  right  use  of  your  senses,  for  they  may 
be  as  acute  as  those  of  a  wild  man  of  the  woods,  all 
alive  to  the  impressions  of  nature,  and  yet,  instead  of 
affording  your  reason  any  perception  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  things,  you  may  give  no  more  attention  to  them 
than  would  suffice  to  satisfy  the  faculties  of  a  baboon. 
With  all  your  gettings,  get  understanding,  says  Solo- 
mon; that  is,  learn  to  observe,  for  without  this  ac- 
complishment, the  five  avenues  of  wisdom  might  as 
well  have  been  closed,  since  they  will  only  serve  to 
enslave  the  soul,  and  bind  it  with  fetters,  to  be  loosed, 
if  at  all,  only  by  death.    "When  you  gaze  up  into 
heaven,  on  a  starlight  night,  what  do  you  see  ?  Stars, 
stars,  stars.    Is  that  all?    He  who  has  learned  to 
employ  his  eyesight,  sees  order  where  you  see  con- 
fusion ;  his  mind  enters  into  his  organs  of  vision,  and 
enables  them  to  detect  differences  which  the  unculti- 
vated eye  entirely  overlooks  ;  and,  moreover,  a  man 
with  this  mental  eyesight,  where  another  observes  only 
gleaming  sparkles  of  light,  beholds  worlds  moving  to- 
gether in  mutual  harmony,  and  visibly  regulated  by 
laws,  which  prove  that  the  same  Mind  which  rules 
the  elements  of  earth,  distributes  the  rays  of  the  sun 
in  such  a  manner  that  each  small  sphere  of  water  in 
tlie  descending  shower  shall  analyse  its  given  portion 
of  light,  so  that  the  rainbow  shall  embrace  the  hills,  and 
bring  to  man's  memory  his  Maker's  covenant  of  mercy. 
Tiius,  by  attentively  applying  our  senses,  we  learn 
analogy,  and  understand  that  Omnipotence  is  ever 
present,  reigning  alike  in  the  minute  and  the  magnifi- 
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cent  of  liis  infinite  universe,  and  as  easily  managing 
worlds  as  he  does  tlie  dew-drops,  each  strung  upon  its 
shred  of  rooming  light.  Now,  reader,  wliat  have  you 
learned  of  order  and  beauty,  so  that  they  may  rest  in 
your  soul  as  part  and  parcel  of  its  consciousness  for  ever. 
Are  you  glad  of  life  and  in  love  with  light  ?  What 
have  "birds,  and  butterflies,  and  flowers'"  conveyed  to 
your  mind  concerning  Him  who  arrayed  them  in  their 
surpassing  glory  ?  Do  you  think  your  Heavenly 
Father  careth  not  for  you  ?  Then  look  a  little  more 
closely  into  the  meek  and  tender  beauties  about  yon, 
lest  you  should  be  no  more  of  a  philosopher  than 
Peter  Bell :  — 

'•  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  -ivas  to  him, 
Ami  it  was  nothing  more." 

And  yet  it  is  a  keen  preacher,  and  quietly  upbraids  us 
all  with  want  of  faith  in  our  Maker  and  Preserver. 
What  of  the  harmony  of  heaven  do  yon  realize  by 
listening  to  the  "  linked  sweetness"  of  nature's  music  ? 
Perhaps  you  are  too  happy  to  deliberate — you  neithei- 
look  to  the  past  nor  the  future,  being  satisfied  with  the 
present.  Enviable  state  !  If  indeed  you  are  innocent, 
you  may  go  on  thoughtlessly  enjoying  the  ceaseless 
bounties  of  Providence  like  an  unreflecting  child  ;  you 
are  safe.  But  you  are  not  holy,  and  therefore  your 
instincts  will  not  conduct  you  for  ever  onwards  to  new 
happiness  as  surely  as  the  intuition  of  an  angel  fits  him 
for  the  enjoyment  of  all  heaven.  You  are  depraved, 
and  therefore  you  must  reflect,  and  gather  instruction 
from  the  past,  to  lead  your  understanding  onwards  to 
the  future.  But  if  you  do  not  earnestly  attend,  wlint 
will  be  your  past,  but  a  mere  chaos  ?  You  must  pause 
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upon  impression,  and  compare,  and  judge,  and  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  may  happen  to  be 
forced  upon  you  ;  but  as  the  works  of  God  are  sought 
out  by  those  who  dehglit  in  them,  so  you,  in  order  to 
be  permanently  wise,  are  required  to  use  your  senses 
with  a  full  purpose  always  in  view  ;  expecting  to  find 
objects  so  exquisitely  adapted  to  each  of  them,  that  you 
may  dwell  on  the  confines  of  a  spiritual  world  through 
all  and  either  of  them.    But  know,  the  time  is  near 
when  you  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  sense,  and  when 
the  truths  of  indwelling  knowledge,  the  mental  wealth 
derived  only  from  industrious  attention,  can  alone 
furnish  you  with  objects  to  sustain  your  spirit,  by 
reminding  you  of  the  attributes  of  Him  who  will  never 
forsake  you ;  therefore,  even  if  you  have  any  sense 
left,  you  may  yet  learn  to  use  it  aright ;  and  you  will 
find  that  through  it  you  may  become  intimate  at  length 
by  association,  suggestion,  imagination,  and  sympathy, 
with  all  the  wonders  of  creation,  since  there  is  not  a 
tint,  nor  form,  nor  scent,  nor  sound,  nor  tangible 
beauty  in  universal  nature,  but  must  find  some  cor- 
respondent condition  or  quahty  in  your  soul,  which 
shall  be  awakened  through  that  one  sense,  by  your 
properly  and  wisely  employing  it.   If,  then,  you  have 
ears,  listen ;  if  eyes,  look  ;  and  if,  like  Laura  Bridgman 
you  have  only  feeling  left,  still  live  at  large  through 
that,  and,  like  her,  exist  lovingly,  trustfully,  liopeful  y, 
happily,  because  every  kind  of  knowledge  brings  the 
soul  into  feUowship  with  humanity  and  with  God. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

TEMPERAMENTS. 

The  body  is  constituted  by  tlie  union  of  the  circula- 
tory, respiratory,  assimilative,  absorbent,  secerning, 
muscular,  and  nervous  systems,  whicii  all  act  together 
under  laws,  and  with  apparatus  peculiar  to  each,  and 
equally  marvellous  in  all,  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  up 
and  maintaining  a  complication  of  organized  machi- 
nery pervaded  and  preserved  by  one  life,  and  actuated 
by  one  soul.    The  failure  of  either  of  these  systems 
arrests  the  action  of  the  whole  ;  for  although  they  are 
distinct  in  parts  and  in  power,  they  are  indivisible  in 
operation  and  mutual  dependence,  hut  yet  either  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  predominate,  and  it  is  this  pre- 
dominance which,  in  fact,  confers  peculiarity  of  tem- 
perament.   Galen  was  the  first  to  classify  tempera- 
ments, but  he  founded  his  division  on  error,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  notion  of  the  four  elements;  and, 
as  the  Greek  philosophers  taught  that  air,  water,  fire, 
and  earth  possessed  corresponding  qualities  of  heat, 
cold,  dryness,  and  moisture,  so  the  supposed  compo- 
nents of  the  human  body— blood,  phlegm,  bile,  and 
black  bile,  were  represented  as  giving  rise  to  the 
corresponding  sanguine,   phlegmatic,   choleric,  and 
melancholic  temperaments.    Such  distinctions,  how- 
ever, do  not  exist  in  nature,  and  temperaments  are  as 
diversified  as  the  state  and  circumstances  of  eacli  body. 
Yet  a  certain  preponderance  in  either  of  the  systems 
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may  be  manifest ;  and  as  the  fitness  of  tlie  body  for  the 
uses  of  the  mind  mainly  depends  upon  their  proper 
adjustment,  it  will  be  more  correct  to  characterise 
temperaments  by  any  marked  excess  in  the  relative 
development  of  either  of  those  systems.  In  order, 
however,  to  conform  to  usage  in  this  chapter,  familiar 
terms  will  be  adopted,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
sanguine  temperament  is  connected  with  a  free  circu- 
lation of  blood,  and  a  corresponding  respiration  ;  the 
phlegmatic,  or  lymphaiic,  with  vigour  of  the  digestive 
functions,  and  with  tardiness  in  other  respects  ;  the 
bilious,  or,  more  properly,  the  fibrous,  with  firmness 
of  muscle  and  general  energy ;  and  the  melancholic, 
with  deficiency  of  assimilative  vigour,  and  disturbed 
or  inordinate  activity  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

Temperament  relates  fully  as  much  to  the  mind  as 
to  the  body,  and  the  loose  mass  of  matter  that  has 
been  written  on  this  subject  would  have  been  vastly 
more  useful  if  the  writers  had  more  faithfully  remem- 
bered the  fact,  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  that 
by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  he  became  a  living  soul. 
Every  healthy  child  is  sanguine  ;  every  thoughtful  man 
is  nervous ;  the  former  enjoys  the  freshness  of  vigor- 
ous life,  with  Hope  and  Fun  as  his  playfellows,  while 
the  latter,  stirred  by  the  strong  motives  which  the  tri- 
bulation of  true  knowledge  brings  with  it,  is  mentally 
active  and  energetic.  The  lymphatic  body  does  not 
always  belong  to  a  sleepy  soul,  nor  a  hasty  spirit  to  a 
fibrous  constitution.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  an  indulged 
stomach  is  apt  to  produce  a  heaviness  of  brain,  and 
the  man  who  freely  uses  his  lungs  in  healthful  ex- 
ercise will  enjoy  a  better  circulation  of  blood  and  a 
freer  spirit  than  the  indolent  and  sottish.  The  brain 
may  be  oppressed  by  that  which  should  nourish  its 
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power,  and  the  abundant  aliment  that  would  administer 
muscular  strength  to  those  who  use  it,  will  only  con- 
tribute grossness  to  the  inactive.  But  yet  a  man  may 
be  as  dry  as  an  Arab,  and  as  free  from  fat  as  a  grey- 
hound, and  still  be  more  disposed  to  think  than  to  hunt. 
Bodily  temperament  influences  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind  only  as  far  as  it  interferes  with  the  con- 
venient exercise  of  the  will,  but  the  habit  of  mind 
must  depend  rather  on  mental  associations  than  on  the 
fitness  of  a  man's  countenance  to  express  his  passions. 
Individuals  who  are  not  excited  by  pain  to  exert 
themselves,  are  not  idle,  but  diseased,  and  the  state  of 
the  body  in  such  persons  presents  impediments  to 
action  which  can  be  more  easily  submitted  to  than 
overcome.  The  moral  state  of  the  mind  modifies  the 
influence  of  temperament,  and  the  man  accustomed  to 
assert  the  rights  of  self-hood  by  a  commanding  intel- 
lect, stimulated  by  high  moral  training,  will  manifest 
his  nobility  in  spite  of  an  incommodious  body.  The 
state  of  the  passions  rather  than  his  complexion  deter- 
mines his  actions,  and  the  struggles  of  his  soul  will 
form  his  visible  character,  whatever  be  the  colour  of 
his  hair,  or  the  dimensions  of  his  limbs.  The  lym- 
phatic man  is  as  capable  of  anger  as  the  fibrous,  but 
while  the  latter  fiercely  vents  his  feelings  through  his 
muscles,  the  former  palpitates  at^  heart,  and  smothers 
his  emotions  with  a  sigh.  Many  a  phlegmatic  body 
,^has  concealed  an  irascible  disposition,  and  many  a 
choleric  countenance  has  been  fashioned  by  mental 
agony  and  self-control.  Although  we  can  by  no  means 
read  a  man's  disposition  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
his  flesh,  nevertheless  his  mental  habit  and  aptitude 
for  intellectual  exertion  are  usually  impressed  upon 
his  features  and  his  form.  Whether  lie  be  phlegmatic, 
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saiiguiiif,  nervous,  or  bilious,  we  slmll,  for  the  most 
]5art,  be  able  at  a  glance  to  decide  wbellier  he  have 
been  accustomed  to  master  his  passions  by  the  use  of 
his  reason. 

One  man  is  less  excitable  than  another,  not  because 
his  ideas  are  fewer,  his  temj^jtations  feebler,  or  his 
thoughts  less  rapid,  but  merely  because,  his  affections 
being  better  trained,  he  does  not  hastily  associate  all 
that  passes  in  his  mind  with  a  feeling  of  his  bodily  self. 
But  every  idea  is  emotional  with  savages,  with  young 
children,  and  with  fools,  because  they  have  not  been 
subjected  to  moral  restraints,  and  taught  to  resist  im- 
pulse for  the  sake  of  spiritual  advantage.  It  is  only  by 
forethought,  or  by  intently  aiming  at  a  specific  end,  to 
the  attainment  of  which  lesser  objects  are  regarded  as 
at  best  but  subservient,  that  a  man  endures  patiently 
and  with  undiverted  purpose.     If  his  ambition  thus 
absorb  all  minor  passions,  he  will   be  phlegmatic, 
because  he  will  conceal  his  feelings,  and  keep  himself 
free  from  the  infection  of  the  transports  of  others  by 
unnatural  violence  to  his  own  heart.    But  does  this 
power  of  self-possession  for  ulterior  purposes  alto- 
gether resolve  itself  into  a  certain  proportion  between 
the  brain  and  the  belly,  or  the  blood  and  the  muscles 
and  absorbents  ?     No.     Napoleon  was  of  the  same 
temper  of  mind  when  a  slim  lieutenant  at  Valence,  as 
when  he  fattened  at  Elba,  or  as  when  the  vulture 
preyed  upon  his  heart  at  St.  Helena.    Faith  rules 
wherever  it  dwells,  and  enables  a  man,  whatever  be  the 
temperament  of  his  fluids  and  solids,  calmly  to  keep  the 
even  tenour  of  his  way,  because  faith  has  a  living  power 
that  grows  with  the  demand  upon  it. 

These  who  are  marked  by  habitual  self-control  are 
either  possessed  by  hypocrisy  or  by  great  ideas  ;  they 
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are  either  canting  to  serve  some  present  purpose,  or 
tlie  vastness  of  their  vision  into  the  future  prevents 
their  being  much  moved  by  anything  present :  thus, 
the  hypocrite  lives  on  scraps  only  for  time,  while  the 
Christian's  heart  is  in  eternity.  In  spite  of  tempera- 
ment, high  thoughts  preserve  us  from  low  desires  ;  but 
unless  we  love  some  object  more  than  our  own  ease,  we 
are  the  slaves  of  our  own  bodies.  If  we  enjoy  not  the 
delights  of  intellectual  and  affectionate  sociality,  in  a 
manly  manner,  we  must  be  either  abstruse  saints  or 
grovelling  brutes,  in  sympathy  with  a  higher  world  or 
a  lower.  We  must  seek  pleasure  somewhere ;  if  not 
in  holy  excellence,  then  we  must  say,  like  Milton's 
Satan, 

"  Evil,  bo  thou  my  good." 

Where  mind  does  not  govern,  sense  is  obeyed  ;  and 
when  we  cease  to  struggle  for  self-mastery,  we  sink 
into  our  imperfect  instincts  with  a  very  inferior  bru- 
talism.  Then  we  shall  be  tardigrade  or  active  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  of  appetite,  and  shall  luxuriate  like 
swine  grubbing  for  roots,  or  hunt  like  beasts  of  prey, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  food.  Then  the 
temper  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  condition  of  the 
body,  and  sensation  will  always  master  the  mind. 
Thus  the  man  who  is  governed  by  his  animal  propen- 
sities will  grow  mischievous  in  his  sulky  irritation,  like 
a  wild  elephant  or  buffalo  disappointed  of  enjoyment, 
while  he  who  aims  at  moral  dignity  will,  gratia  Dei, 
increase  his  might  by  struggling  on  to  triumph  over 
his  imperious  passions. 

The  human  world  is  divisible  into  two  classes  : 
those  whose  motives  are  derived  from  the  body,  carnal ; 
and  those  who  alone  practise  morality,  the,  spiritual. 
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It  is  because  savages,  and  tlie  like,  are  obedient  to 
bodily  temperament  that  morals,  properly  speaking,  are 
not  known  among  them.  Those  who  doubt  this  may 
emigrate  to  the  heart  of  New  Zealand.  There  they 
will  see  that  cruelty,  lust,  and  fear  are  the  only  known 
gods.  The  supreme  which  they  adore  is  the  spirit  of 
evil ;  he  is  supreme  over  them.  Hence  superstition 
binds  them  in  fetters  of  fire  ;  darkness  is  terror,  and 
every  unusual  sound  dismay,  because  each  man  is 
afraid  to  trust  his  fellow,  since  he  reads  bis  character 
in  his  own  heart.  Thus  self  is  opposed  to  self,  hateful 
and  hating.  Hence  the  state  of  man  without  revela- 
tion proves  that  morality  is  derived  fi'om  Heaven  ; 
the  law  of  right  is  from  above,  the  law  of  might  is 
native  to  earth  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  pure  love,  such  as 
we  find  portrayed  in  the  luminous  words  of  the  Bible, 
proves  itself  to  be  an  emanation  of  the  Divine  mind  ; 
since  no  human  being,  left  to  learn  only  from  his  own 
natural  feelings,  or  from  the  conduct  of  bis  equally 
unenlightened  brother,  would  ever  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  power  that  could  banisb  fear.  This 
power  is  the  regenerative  truth,  the  entrance  of  which 
is  light  and  liberty  to  man's  spirit ;  because  God  has 
thus  demonstrated  His  name  and  nature  through  the 
Word  made  flesh  to  dwell  amongst  us.  It  is  faith  in 
this  truth  that  at  once  and  for  ever  makes  a  man  a  new 
creature,  by  altering  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  and 
modelling  it  afresh  in  the  image  of  his  Maker. 

Christians  have  the  highest  motives  and  the  highest 
desires  to  use  the  body  well,  and  therefore  they  ought 
to  learn  physiology  enough  to  enable  them  to  modify 
temperament  so  as  to  ofier  the  least  impediment  to  the 
worldng  of  their  principles.  No  doubt  a  literal  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  the  New  Testament  would 
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answer  all  purposes  ;  but  at  present  Christians  do  not 
feel  quite  confident  in  following  them  implicitly,  be- 
cause they  do  not  quite  perceive  how  exactly  they  are 
suited  to  the  state  of  fallen  humanity.  Self-crucifixion 
is  the  theory,  but  not  generally  the  practice;  pro- 
bably, because  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  his 
body  is  not  sufficiently  understood.  Christians,  in- 
deed, always  begin  in  the  right  way  to  attain  the  end, 
for  the  desires  of  the  mind  must  be  elevated  before 
the  physical  tendencies  can  be  rendered  amenable  to 
the  behests  of  the  spirit.  With  a  pure  volition,  and  a 
heart  turned  heavenward,  the  chief  difficulty  is  over- 
come ;  since  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  direction  of  the  will 
more  determines  the  state  of  the  body  than  that  of  the 
body  the  will ;  for  as  is  our  will,  so  is  our  love,  and 
that  is  stronger  than  death. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  advance  information, 
from  which  the  reader  may  draw  inferences  for  his 
own  conduct,  without  specific  rules  for  individuals. 
It  is  by  enlightened  reason  that  we  are  correctly 
guided;  but  each  of  us  must  form  his  judgment  for 
himself,  or  else  personal  responsibility  is  at  an  end, 
and  the  soul  becomes  a  ready  slave  to  any  presuming 
teacher. 

The  different  temperaments,  however,  demand  very 
different  regimens,  and  therefore  a  few  words  may  pro- 
perly be  devoted  to  what  is  appropriate  to  each.  The 
facts  and  observations  dispersed  through  this  volume, 
in  a  general  way,  show  the  importance  of  bodily 
management ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  particular  rules 
are  required  in  particular  cases.  The  plilcrjmalic  or 
lymphatic  constitution  is  connected  with  extensive  and 
powerful  digestive  organs,  and  therefore  the  danger 
is  from  inordinate  appetite.     It  demands  moderate 
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stimuLition,  steady  exercise,  brief  sleep,  occasional 
fasting,  little  drink,  and  strong  food.  The  choleric 
(bilious  or  fibrous)  man  has  too  active  a  heart ;  he 
should  aim  at  obtaining  bland  blood  and  a  quiet  state 
of  the  nerves.  Substances  that  irritate  the  stomach 
and  excite  the  heart  cause  such  characters  to  become 
outrageous;  and  if  they  indulge  in  the  abundant  use  of 
animal  food,  stimulant  liquors,  and  spices,  it  is  as  well 
to  reason  with  a  whirlwind  or  a  drunkard,  as  to 
persuade  them  against  their  inclination.  They  must, 
then,  be  treated  like  madmen,  for  nothing  will  check 
the  intensity  raging  witliin  them  but  forcible  restraint, 
abstinence,  and  solitude.  The  sanguine  man  is 
hurried  on  by  the  warmth  and  fulness  of  his  heart 
to  form  attachments  and  make  promises  which  pru- 
dence and  providence  forbid  him  to  fulfil ;  hence  he 
is  regarded  as  inconstant  and  inconsistent,  for  his 
errors  are  not  always  looked  on  with  the  charitable 
indulgence  with  which  he  regards  those  of  others. 
He  requires  especial  management,  for  he  is  in  the 
greater  danger,  because  "  his  failings  lean  to  virtue's 
side."  The  regimen  of  the  choleric  man  is  not  in- 
appropriate to  him,  for  although  he  is  sometimes  highly 
elated,  and  at  other  times  equally  dejected,  his  charac- 
teristic is  want  of  self-control.  Therefore  extreme 
moderation,  using  only  two  or  three  small  meals  a  day, 
without  stimulants,  is  best  for  him.  He  needs  a 
keeper,  and  a  wise  friend  is  essential  to  his  safety  ; 
therefore  let  him  deserve  to  obtain  one.  Happily  this 
kind  improves  by  time  and  experience.  Probably  the 
diet  and  discipline  of  a  well-conducted  union-house 
would  not  be  amiss  to  a  man  of  such  a  temperament, 
for  his  flighty  hopes  would  have  their  wings  clipped, 
his  appetencies  would  be  restrained,  and  his  affectionate 
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fits  and  wayward  impulses  be  checked,  by  tlie  magnetic 
touch  of  a  charity  sufficiently  cokl  and  decided. 
Steady  employment,  enforced  regularity,  a  proper 
attachment,  will  be  more  useful  to  the  sanguine  youth 
than  any  strictness  of  dietary.  The  nervous  have  a 
predominance  of  brain.  They  should  seek  society, 
and  employ  themselves  among  the  beautiful  varieties 
of  nature,  not  merely  for  the  treasuring  up  of  thoughts, 
but  for  the  improvement  of  their  senses,  and  the 
development  of  their  muscles.  Their  blood  is  apt  to 
be  disordered,  because  their  digestive  functions  suffer 
from  the  exhaustion  of  the  nerves,  induced  by  study 
and  excessive  sensibility ;  therefore,  their  diet  should 
be  light  and  moderate,  and  everything  should  be  done 
with  a  view  to  preserve  the  proper  balance  between 
thought  and  action,  muscle  and  mind.  The  nervous, 
the  melancholic,  and  the  bilious,  are  near  akin  to  each 
other,  and  are  often  met  with  in  the  same  person,  as  a 
confirmed  dyspeptic,  or  still  more  miserable  hypo- 
chondriac. In  such,  the  whole  being  is  alive  to  pain. 
All  the  universe  seems  inconvenient  to  the  melancholy 
man,  and  whether  his  gloomy  sensibility  arise  from  a 
morbid  body  or  a  mistaken  view  of  Divine  Providence, 
his  self-complacency -is  alike  disturbed,  and  he  feels  his 
individuality  not  as  faith  dictates,  but  as  his  senses 
inform  him,  so  that  he  is  oppressed  by  the  weight  of 
his  own  helplessness,  instead  of  casting  himself  with  all 
his  cares  upon  the  Almighty.  Every  man  is  liable  to 
this  worst  of  all  maladies  when  his  body  fails,  or  he 
has  unnaturally  limited  his  attention ;  and  the  only 
remedy  for  it  is  found  in  the  drawing  out  of  the  affec- 
tions so  as  to  induce  bodily  activity,  or  in  that  assur- 
ance of  soul  which  looks  for  sufficiency  only  in  Him 
who  brought  each  of  us  into  existence  for  His  own 
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good  pleasure,  and  orders  our  circumstances  so  as 
ultimately  to  prove  that  Omnipotence  cannot  be  un- 
kind. The  will  that  is  not  resigned  to  God  is  always 
impatient  of  impediment,  because  it  knows  no  law 
above  itself;  so  that,  after  all,  the  end  of  our  argument 
is  the  same  as  the  beginning,  —  true  happiness,  or 
health  of  soul,  is  simply  what,  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  called  salvation,  and  which  is  begun  in  every  spirit 
that  can  look  forward  and  upwards  with  a  steadfast 
eye,  and  say,  Thy  loill  he  done. 

When  thinking  of  dyspepsia  and  melancholy,  who 
can  forget  poor  Cowper  ?  The  vast  black  wall  which 
he  represented  as  visibly  erected  between  himself  and 
heaven,  was  some  impediment  to  the  right  action  of 
his  brain,  in  relation  both  to  thought  and  sight.  His 
disease  was  kept  up  by  monotony  and  medicine. 
There  were  none  but  quackish  attempts  at  cure, 
except  while  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton,  whose 
treatment  for  a  time  restored  him,  and  whose  advice, 
if  properly  followed  out,  would  probably  have  been 
attended  with  permanent  advantage.  When  com- 
parison and  association  were  so  far  uuobscured  by  a 
depraved  stomach,  bad  blood,  and  an  irritable  brain, 
that  the  poet  could  exercise  his  judgment  and  reason 
on  premises  before  him,  then  the  holy  truth  which  he 
loved  immediately  triumphed;  but,  as  disease  advanced, 
to  fix  his  attention  through  his  senses  was  only  to 
beget  confusion,  so  that  the  visions  of  his  slumber 
were  often  more  reasonable  than  his  waking  thoughts. 
Although  the  process  of  digestion  does  not  depend  on 
the  brain  —  for  a  creature  without  a  brain  may  digest 
well — yet  a  painful  state  of  mind  disorders  every 
function  of  the  body.  Now,  as  the  brain  is  the 
organic  medium  between  the  vital  organs  and  the 
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mind,  of  course  if  the  brain  becomes  sympathetically 
disordered  by  disease,  it  prevents  the  happy  manifest- 
ation of  mind.  But  this  happens  either  to  the  extent 
of  rendering  the  individual  perfectly  imbecile  and 
idiotic,  or  else  as  an  impediment  to  mental  action, 
of  which  the  individual  is  conscious.  In  the  latter 
case,  tlie  instability  of  temper,  and  restlessness  of  dis- 
position, will  be  no  further  evinced  than  as  sources  of 
complaint,  as  long  as  the  mind  is  sustained  by  faith  in 
the  love  and  power  of  God.  But  Ave  see  that  those 
who  are  without  moral  and  religious  principles  are, 
unless  they  are  utterly  prostrated,  always  ill-tempered 
when  out  of  health.  A  feeling  of  inconvenience,  when 
not  associated  by  reason  with  the  propriety  of  submis- 
sion, of  course  excites  resistance.  Thus  a  palsied  man 
may  be  quite  angry  at  being  dissuaded  from  some 
purpose  in  his  mind,  but  the  instant  he  remembers 
his  unfitness  for  exertion,  his  anger  is  gone.  When 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  palsied  by  tumour  of  the  brain,  was 
impelled  by  thought  and  habit  to  his  writing-desk, 
the  opposition  of  his  family  offended  him ;  but  on  at- 
tempting to  write,  he  felt  his  inability,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

The  feeblest  bodies  are  generally  the  most  sensitive, 
but  sensibility  destroys  not  moral  perception,  nor 
moral  purpose ;  for  a  man  may  be  as  tremulous  as  a 
jelly  from  debility,  but  yet  his  faith  may  be  too  strong 
to  be  conquered  by  weakness.  He  may  be  ready  to 
shrink  away,  like  a  worm  into  the  earth  at  the  sound 
of  a  footstep,  and  find  "the  human  face  divine"  too 
exciting,  and  the  voice  of  his  beloved  scarcely  gentle 
enough  for  his  brain,  and  yet  with  a  holy  pertinacity 
prefer  the  rack  to  recantation.  There  is  no  heroism 
in  blood-vessels  and  nerves  ;  but  a  spirit  possessed  by 
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reliance  on  God,  though  animating  the  gentlest  heart, 
yet  laughs  at  the  flames,  and  commits  tlie  body  to 
their  embrace  with  a  song  of  triumph.  "  So  be  it 
Lord  —  so  be  it,"  said  Anne  Askew,  when  going  to 
the  stake.  The  spirit  may  be  willing  <  and  the  flesh 
weak,  but  there  is  the  willing  spirit  still.  Hence  the 
Christian's  paradoxical  experience ;  and  lience,  too, 
inconsistency  is  so  often  mistaken  for  hypocrisy,  by 
those  who  have  not  been  new  born  out  of  nature  with 
the  weight  of  a  felt  eternity  upon  tlaem.  The  moral 
law  of  a  heathen  will  serve  for  a  sceptic,  but  the  man 
who  looks  into  the  two  everlastings,  death  and  life, 
sees  no  safety  in  middle  courses. 

Every  healthy  giant  ought  to  be  a  hero,  according 
to  the  tlieory  that  represents  the  moral  character  as 
the  result  of  physical  structure ;  but  we  know  that 
"  many  a  good  tall  fellow  "  is  only  a  coward,  in  spite 
of  his  large  heart.  The  panopUed  Goliath  trusted  in  his 
armour,  and  laughed  at  the  stripling  with  his  sling. 
But  which  was  the  hero  ?  No  !  spirits  are  not  firm 
in  strength  of  muscle,  but  in  mighty  principle ;  and 
the  soul  must  be  taught  to  depend  on  some  power  above 
itself,  or  its  might  readily  degenerates  into  desperation. 
Thus  the  veriest  coward  becomes  daring  when  he  has 
done  with  his  calculations  of  escape  ;  and  the  provost- 
marshal  is  often  more  persuasive  than  tlie  general,  or 
even  the  liope  of  prize-money.  We  oftener  hesitate 
from  the  state  of  our  afiections  than  from  the  state  of 
our  fibres,  and  our  defective  attention  to  duty  depends 
rather  on  our  motives  than  on  our  muscles.  But  to 
make  morality  spring  from  the  circulation  in  the  ca- 
pillaries,  as  some  men  teach,  is  to  reduce  man  to  an 
accidental  demon,  whose  prowess  may  emulate  either 
the  majesty  of  Milton's  Satan,  or  the  little  mischievous 
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pranks  of  Sliakspeare's  Puck,  just  according  to  the 
power  of  the  storaacli  to  digest  made  dishes. 

Conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all,  but  yet 
many  liave  met  death  face  to  face  without  fear,  calmly, 
eye  to  eye,  not  blinded  by  the  impetuosity  of  their 
blood.  Was  it  because  the  relative  proportions  of 
their  brain  were  altered,  or  some  new  organ  deve- 
loped ?  No  such  thing.  Neither  temperament,  age,  sex, 
nor  condition  determined  it.  Persons  at  all  periods 
of  life,  and  in  all  varieties  of  bodily  form  and  habit, 
have  coolly  conquered  the  last  enemy,  not  by  dint  of 
physical  training,  but  by  mental  conviction,  by  change 
of  motive,  by  change  of  thoughts,  by  the  knowledge 
of  new  relationship  between  their  Maker  and  them- 
selves. They  have  seen  life  and  immortality  brought 
to  light,  and  with  united  voice  exulted  over  the  last 
and  mightiest  foe  : 

"  0  Grave,  wliere  is  thy  victory  ? 
0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BLOOD  OX  MENTAL  ACTION. 

Probably  temperament  is  really  more  dependent  on 
the  condition  of  the  circulation  and  the  chemical  agen- 
cies involved  in  it  than  on  any  other  vital  peculiarity. 
But  yet  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  development 
of  form  greatly  modifies  the  operation  of  the  mind  ;  for 
who  can  think  of  the  difference  between  an  athletic 
and  a  puny  body  without  perceiving  how  unfit  they 
are  for  similar  purposes  ?  This  unfitness  undoubtedly 
is  felt  to  the  full  by  the  individual  spirits  by  which 
they  are  respectively  animated  and  employed.  We 
shall  not  look  among  voluntary  tailors  for  brawn)', 
muscular,  and  sanguine  men,  nor  expect  to  find  among 
the  grenadiers  one  who  would  prefer  the  gentle  duties 
of  a  man-milliner.  Then  again,  if  we  refiect  on  the 
peculiarities  in  body  wMcli  distinguish  the  sexes,  we 
cannotbut  discover  corresponding  manifestationsof  taste 

and  disposition  ;  for  such  is  the  order  of  nature,  that 
the  mind  takes  its  cast  from  its  accommodations,  and 
seeks  to  be  exercised  in  the  mosl  appropriate  manner, 
or,  at  least,  in  that  way  which  seems  to  aftord  it  most 
promise  of  enjoyment. 

According  to  the  analyses  of  Lecanu,  it  appears  that 
temperament  has  a  marked  infiuence  on  the  character  of 
the  blood.  That  of  lymphatic  persons  is  poorer  in  solid 
constituents  and  blood-corpuscles  than  that  of  sangui- 
neous persons.  The  same  authority  also  states  that  at 
successive  periods  of  life  the  relative  proportion  of  con- 
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stituents  varies,  and  that  the  blood- corpuscles,  with 
which  vital  energy  seems  mainly  connected,  are  not  so 
abundant  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life  as  at  maturity, 
after  which  there  is  a  progressive  decrease  in  tlie  solid 
part  of  this  fluid,  and  that  after  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty 
the  increase  of  choJesterin  in  the  blood  is  very  decided. 
Sex  also  modifies  the  blood ;  that  of  the  female  being 
more  watery  than  that  of  the  male.    Disease  alters 
these  conditions,  but  the  blood  best  suited  for  one  state 
of  the  nervous  system  would  be  unfit  for  another,  and 
therefore  the  nervous  power  greatly  modifies  the  action 
of  the  heart,  and  the  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid. 
Mental  state  also  operates  powerfully  in  controlling  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  by 
appropriate  employments  of  mind  the  prominent  pecu- 
liarity of  a  man's  temperament  may  be  entirely  altered. 
The  blood  alfords  the  stimulus  and  nutriment  of  the 
brain  ;  the  working  of  this  organ  must,  therefore, 
depend  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  this  fluid 
distributed  to  it.    There  is  life  from  the  soul  in  the 
seeds  of  tiiought,  the  brain  is  as  their  soil,  the  living 
blood  is  the  irrigating  stream  without  which  suns  rise 
and  set  in  vain  and  see  no  bloom  upon  humanity. 
Still,  lest  this  observation  should  mislead  the  reader,  it 
will  be  well  at  once  to  remark,  that  the  manner  'in 
which  the  mind  works  with  the  brain  is  not  in  the  least 
understood,  but  it  appears  to  be  demonstrated  that  the 
direction  of  thought  is  determined  rather  by  the  habits 
of  the  individual  in  the  use  of  his  senses,  than  by  the 
state  of  the  blood,  and  the  condition  of  the  brain,  for  the 
law  of  association  is  almost  universal  in  its  dominion 
over  mental  operations.    Yet  the  rapidity  or  intensity 
of  the  mind,  in  whatever  direction  it  may  be  exerted, 
seems  chiefly  to  be  regulated  by  the  force  of  the  circu- 
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latioii  in  the  brain  ;  and  the  probability  of  this  we  can- 
not fail  to  perceive,  if  we  consider  what  has  been 
previously  stated  concerning  the  currents  of  action  in 
the  brain,  together  with  its  connexion  with  the  organs 
of  sense,  and  its  sympathy  with  every  function  as 
established  by  nervous  correspondence.  The  constancy 
of  this  sympathy  and  connexion  is  maintained  by  the 
circulation  of  blood-power  and  nervous  influence.  The 
study  of  the  associated  actions  of  the  brain  with  other 
organs  of  the  body,  though  too  abstruse  and  elaborate 
a  subject  to  be  now  enlarged  on,  would  greatly  assist 
us  in  endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  causes  of  men- 
tal enjoyment  and  disturbance,  for  it  is  evident  that 
different  portions  of  brain  are  directly  associated  in 
action  with  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  especially 
with  the  different  organs  of  sense,    In  this  respect  the 
brain  may  be  advantageously  regarded  as  made  up  of 
a  variety  of  parts,  which,  although  constituting  but  one 
ov^au,  yet  subserve  distinct  purposes.    Hence  the  sup- 
ply of  blood  in  the  brain  may  be  subject  to  partial 
irregularity,  either  from  undue  use  of  other  parts  of  the 
body  or  by  the  direct  action  of  the  mind  on  different 
portions  of  brain  unequally.    Certain  phrenologists 
endeavour  to  account  for  all  varieties  of  mental  mani- 
festation, whether  asleep  or  awake,  by  supposing  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  brain  to  remain  dormant  while  others 
become  active.    To  a  certain  extent,  they  are  justified 
in  their  conclusions  by  the  testimony  of  facts,  but 
undoubtedly  not  to  the  extent  which  some  assert,  when 
they  would  have  us  conclude  that  different  sorts  of 
thou-hts  are  secreted,  and  separated  from  the  blood  by 
the  brain,  just  as  different  substances  are  produced  by 
the  glands.    This  is  physiology  running  wild,  lor  it 
represents  organization  not  as  instrumental,  but  as  ere- 
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ative,  and  that  not  of  absolute  existences,  but  of  nonen- 
tities, since  tiioughts  and  tliinkers  must  jDerish  together 
both -AVQ  only  brain- work  destroyed  by  death.  But 
the  soul  is  the  proper  excitant  of  the  brain ;  yet  as 
warmth,  light,  moistui-e,  nutriment,  and  oxygen,  yea 
all  the  world,  are  essential  to  vital  development,  so 
all  these,  in  connexion  with  appropriate  organs,  are 
requisite  in  this  life  to  the  manifest  operation  of  the 
mind.    In  order  to  sensation  there  must  exist  a  suitable 
vehicle  of  impression,  and  therefore,  too,  in  order  to 
thinking,  sensation  appeals  to  the  will  of  the  soul,  that 
thus  a  demand  may  be  made  by  it  upon  the  brain,  and 
hence  upon  the  heart,  for  the  materials  to  put  tlie 
nervous  and  muscular  system  into  use,  since,  as  regards 
our  present  existence,  the  proper  end  of  all  thinking 
is  bodily  action.    From  this  cause,  thinking,  willing 
acting,  produce  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,' 
which  can  be  relieved  only  by  muscular  exertion,  by 
diversion  of  thought,  or  else  by  the  quickening  of  some 
secerning  function. 

Physical  agents  operate  on  the  organization  subser- 
vient to  our  passions,  by  modifying  the  state  and  supply 
of  blood  to  the  nervous  mass,  which  stands  interme- 
diately between  the  object  and  the  percipient.  Those 
experiments  in  which  the  character  and  quantity  of  the 
blood  have  been  directly  altered  by  injecting  fluids 
into  its  vessels,  will  best  illustrate  this  subject.  The 
blood  of  one  animal  being  thrown  into  the  veins  of  an- 
other produces  disorder  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  blood  transfused,  and  to  the  disparity  in  species  of 
the  subjects  of  experiment ;  for  it  appears  that  the 
globules,  if  not  the  elements  of  the  blood,  proper  to  one 
kmd  of  animal,  are  generally  unfit  to  circulate  in  the 
system  of  another.    Thus  we  find,  that  if  the  blood  of 
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an  animal  which  produces  milk,  a  mammal,  be  injected 
into  the  blood-vessels  of  a  bird,  the  effects  are  so  violent 
as  to  produce  instantaneous  death.  This  result  cannot 
be  explained  by  supposing  a  mechanical  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  the  blood-corpuscles  through  the  capil- 
lary vessels,  since  it  is  found  that  those  bodies  are 
smaller  in  mammalia  than  in  birds.  They  are,  how- 
ever, of  different  forms  those  of  mammalia  being  cir- 
cular, those  of  birds  being  elliptical.  But  if  the  fibrin 
be  removed  from  the  fresh-drawn  blood  of  a  mammal, 
it  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Bischoff  that  it  may  be 
injected  in  moderate  quantity  into  the  veins  of  a  bird 
without  inconvenience. 

Transfusion  has  been  resorted  to,  with  great  benefit, 
in  many  cases  of  nearly  fatal  exhaustion  from  loss  of 
blood,  and  in  other  forms  of  disorder  where  the  waste 
and  deterioration  of  the  blood  have  been  greater  than 
the  assimilative  processes  have  been  able  to  counter- 
act.   In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  influence  of  the  circula- 
tion on  the  mind  is  strikingly  demonstrated,  as  great 
deficiency  and  deterioration  of  blood  are  either  at- 
tended with  unconsciousness,  or  by  much  confusion  of 
memory  and  tardiness  of  thought,  often  passing  into 
delirium,  which  state  is  relieved  at  once  by  a  new 
supply  of  pure  blood.    The  wandering  soul  can  thus 
a-ain  connect  itself  with  surrounding  objects  in  its 
accustomed  manner,  since  the  nervous  power  of  the 
brain  and  senses,  necessary  for  that  purpose,  is  again 
supplied  with  appropriate  energy.    At  one  time,  such 
immense  and  marvellous  consequences  were  expected 
from  the  practice  of  transfusion,  as  plainly  indicated 
the  most  unreasonable  ignorance  of  physiology  in  those 
^ho  professed  to  teach  it.    Patients  and  their  phy- 
sicians, with  equally  unwise  expectations,  have  sub- 
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mitted  to  transfusion.  They  generally  experienced 
violent  pulsations,  with  vehement  increase  of  heat, 
profuse  perspirations,  great  pains  in  the  stomach  and 
loins,  with  a  sense  of  suffocation,  of  course  associated 
with  corresponding  mental  states.  These  facts  only 
show  that  the  blood  of  one  man  may  be  poisonous  to 
another,  and  that  the  constitution  of  each  being  is 
individual,  every  part  being  consistent  with  the  whole. 

Of  course,  we  should  expect  that  great  changes  in 
the  condition  and  quantity  of  the  blood  would  induce 
great  alterations  in  the  mental  manifestation  ;  but  these 
experiments  do  not  more  plainly  exhibit  those  changes 
than  does  etherization,  intoxication,  or  any  other  form 
of  poisoning.  Most  strange  and  absurd  reports  were, 
however,  at  one  time  raised  by  hasty  transfusers,  con- 
cerning the  wonderful  effects  of  new  blood  upon  the 
anind.  Thus  a  simpleton  was  said  to  have  become  a 
great  wit  by  a  liberal  supply  of  lamb's  blood,  and,  by 
the  same  means,  an  old,  blind  dog  to  have  suddenly 
acquired  the  sharp  sight  and  friskiness  of  a  pup.  Fi"om 
what  has  been  stated  concerning  the  purposes  of  the 
blood  in  the  vital  economy,  it  can  be  well  understood, 
that  those  tendencies  and  merely  animal  propensities 
which  owe  their  excitation  entirely  to  the  blood,  and 
depend  for  their  activity  on  the  condition  of  the  capil- 
lary vessels,  would  of  course  be  so  vastly  influenced  by 
transfusion,  as  to  appear  like  the  direct  result  of  the 
mere  materials  thus  furnished.  And,  on  the  same 
grounds,  we  can  comprehend  how  a  person,  with  a 
brain  debilitated  from  deficiency  of  good  blood,  might 
immediately  manifest  a  strong  mind  when  the  brain 
was  rendered  fit  to  be  acted  on  by  the  thinking  power, 
by  being  fully  supplied  with  the  necessary  pabulum. 
When  Professor  Harwood,  of  Cambridge,  transfused. 
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tlie  blood  of  a  sheep  into  the  veins  of  a  dog  previously 
bled,  the  dog  immediately  after  began  to  eat  grass.  An 
old  bed-maker,  who  happened  to  be  present,  exclaimed, 
"Laud,  maister,  your  dog  is  turning  into  a  sheep." 
But  this  eating  of  grass  may  be  better  explained  by  the 
fact,  that  more  arterial  blood  than  was  proper  had  been 
introduced,  and  the  dog,  more  sensible  than  his  master 
of  the  unnatural  plethora,  forthwith  began  to  swallow 
grass  to  excite  vomiting,  according  to  its  instinct  in 
such  a  case.    Many,  however,  like  the  old  bed-maker, 
seem  to  expect  that  man,  with  his  philosophic  tricks, 
may  be  able  to  transfuse  natures,  and,  as  if  there  were 
no  essential  difference  between  the  soul  of  a  man  and 
that  of  a  monkey,  to  produce  minds  according  to  rule. 
But,  in  spite  of  theories,  what  God  has  ordained  as 
specific  distinction  can  never  be  confounded  ;  and  His 
idea  in  each  individual,  however  interrupted  and  con- 
fused in  its  development  by  permitted  interference  in 
the  form  of,  so  called,  accident,  can  yet  never  be  sup- 
planted by  a  substitute.    Had  the  transfusers  been 
more  careful  to  describe  the  kind  of  insanity  which 
their  experiments  sometimes  produced,  and  had  they 
also  told  us  the  previous  mental  state  of  those  sub- 
iected  to  them,  the  Avorld  would  have  been  somewhat 
wiser  than  at  present  for  their  experiments.  "We  have 
certainly,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt,  from  what  they 
have  recorded,  that  the  kind  of  mental  derangement  in 
any  instance  produced  was,  in  every  case,  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  previous  habit  and  disposition  of  the 
individual.    A  case  in  point,  which  powerfully  illus- 
trates the  influence  of  the  blood  on  the  brain,  and 
which  on  other  accounts  is  worthy  to  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance, is  that  of  a  patient  treated  for  hydrophobia,  in 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Paris,  in  1823.   The  history  of  the 
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case  Avas  puLlished  by  Magenclie.  It  is  stated,  tliat 
the  siglit  of  a  looking-glass,  or  of  any  liquid,  excited 
the  most  violent  agitations,  and  tiiat  the  slightest  noise, 
or  even  the  mere  contact  of  the  fingers  with  his  hair, 
caused  the  man's  body  alternately  to  bend  and  unbend 
itself  with  an  energy  and  violence  almost  incredible, 
and  which  Magendie  considered  quite  unaccountable. 
In  this  state,  the  patient  was  fixed  by  force,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  warm  Avater  was  injected  into  a  vein  in  his  arm. 
Speedily  the  symptoms  all  vanished,  and  within  half- 
an-hour  after  the  operation  the  patient  asked  for  his 
relations,  saw  them,  conversed  calmly  with  them  on  his 
affairs,  and  quite  resumed  the  courage  and  hope  belong- 
ing to  his  character. 

That  a  rapid  circulation  of  the  blood,  from  whatever 
cause  arising,  will  produce  a  general  feeling  of  vivacity, 
provided  tliere  be  no  disease  oppressing  the  brain,  is 
evidenced  by  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  ;  and  as 
a  general  rule  it  may  be  observed,  that  individuals  hav- 
ing a  slow,  full,  steady  pulse,  are  tardigrade  in  their 
mental  as  well  as  their  bodily  operations,  and  but  little 
disposed  to  sympathise  with  those  who  briskly  enjoy 
the  gaieties  of  life ;  not,  indeed,  that  they  are  neces- 
sarily of  melancholic  dispositions  ;  they  may  delight 
themselves  in  day-dreams  as  habitually  as  a  poet,  but 
instead  of  a  flashing  and  glitteringparadise,full  of  grace- 
ful beauty,  lively  music,  and  dancing  sprites,  the  phan- 
tasmagoria of  their  visions  will  move  with  the  state- 
liness  of  a  solemn  procession  amidst  scenery  as  formal 
as  that  of  an  old  English  garden.  It  appears  as  if  our 
feeling  of  time  were,  in  some  manner,  measured  by  the 
pulsations  of  our  hearts,  which  no  doubt  determine  the 
frequency  of  our  breathings  ;  therefore,  also,  the  pecu- 
liar motion  of  the  brain,  and  probably  the  successive 
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impulses  of  nerve-action  on  all  the  muscles  and  senses. 
Oui'  consciousness  of  existence  is  modified  by  the 
sensation  thus  induced,  although  it  is  too  undefined 
and  indistinct  to  be  described,  except  in  such  general 
terms  as  convey  a  notion  of  individualism  existing  in 
new  states  ;  because,  in  fact,  the  sensation  is  not  felt 
in  connexion  M'ith  any  special  sense,  or  with  any  par- 
ticular organ,  but  in  connexion  witii  every  part  of  the 
body  at  once,  and  therefore  it  imparts  a  peculiar  sense 
of  selfhood,  which  fits  the  individual  for  sympathy 
with  all  others  in  an  equal  state  of  excitement.  Every 
sensation  is  both  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  internal 
action — that  is,  of  some  change  taking  place  in  the 
blood,  under  the  present  operation  of  the  mind.  But 
there  are  sensations  which  arise  spontaneously  from 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  blood,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  arising  therein  without  any  obvious  con- 
nexion with  external  influences  such  as  impress  our 
senses.    Now  such  states  of  nerve  or  sensation  exer- 
cise the  greatest  power  over  our  conduct  and  thinking, 
and,  indeed,  constitute   our  specific  temperaments. 
But  they  act  the  more  forcibly  upon  us,  because  they 
act  without  our  suspecting  the  constancy  of  their  in- 
fluence, and  therefore  without  our  endeavouring  tore- 
strain  them.    Hence  we  learn  that  the  habitual  do- 
minion of  sound  moral  and  religious  principles— that 
is,  proper  belief  and  right  affections,  can  alone  secure 
any  suitable  degree  of  control  over  such  riotous  and 
susceptible  bodies  as  ours.    And  thus,  also,  from  the 
felt  fiict  of  our  incessant  dependence  on  causes  of 
mental  disturbance,  concealed  and  circulating  within 
our  very  blood,  we  are  taught  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  mutual  forbearance,  and  the  equal  rights  of  frater- 
nal charity. 
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The  blood  may  be  electrical  in  its  action  ;  and  as 
it  is  proved  that  a  current  of  warm  fluid  gives  out 
electricity  by  the  friction  of  its  passage  through  small 
tubes,  we  see  at  once  how  well  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  calculated  to  maintain  a  constant  evolution  of 
electric  power,  which,  however,  we  are  not  justified  in 
supposing,  according  to  common  opinion,  to  be  always 
of  the  same  kind  and  character  ;  but  we  are  rather  re- 
quired by  facts  to  conclude  that  it  is  so  modified  by 
life  and  mind,  as  to  act  very  differently  at  different 
times,  and  probably  so  to  enter  into  new  combinations, 
as  at  different  times  to  operate  quite  like  different 
agents,  just  as  we  find  the  other  chemical  elements  to 
alter  their  actions  according  to  their  combinations. 
Venous  and  arterial  blood  widely  differ  as  to  their 
electrical  conditions  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  blood  of  different  individuals  is  also  in  dif- 
ferent states,  and  that  the  opposite  sexes  are  in  this 
respect  peculiarly  affected,  giving  rise  to  influences 
which  permeate  the  nervous  system  in  an  especial 
manner,  in  subserviency  to  the  grand  objects  for  which 
man  and  woman  were  constituted  as  associates  in  the 
holiness  of  uniting  affection  and  oneness  of  life.  During 
the  successive  stages  of  our  progress  to  maturity  and 
subsequent  decay,  the  blood  also  evidently  varies  as  to 
the  degrees  of  vital  electricity  evolved  from  it ;  not 
only  because  the  vessels  themselves,  and  tlie  rate  of 
velocity  in  the  action  of  the  heart  alter,  but  also  from 
the  chemical  state  of  the  blood  varying  with  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life.  From  this  circumstance  we  may 
probably  account  for  the  strikingly  injurious  effects  to 
children  and  youth  in  their  being  allowed  to  sleep  with 
aged  persons.  They  seem  to  experience  what  Dr.  Cop- 
land calls  "  a  gradual  blight,"  which  cannot  be  cured 
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but  by  the  removal  of  the  cause,  and  the  cautious  use 
of  restoratives.  The  ancient  physicians  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  advice  in  the  case 
of  king  David,  appear  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the 
vital  power  imparted  to  the  infirm  by  the  proximity  of 
a  person  in  vigorous  health  ;  but  their  authority  will 
scarcely  excuse  the  bewildered  selfishness  of  those 
hoary  remnants  of  manhood  who  would  endeavour  to 
prolong  their  infirmities  by  obtaining  vigour  in  a  con- 
jugal incongruity.    That  the  nervous  susceptibility  or 
impressibility  is  a  condition  of  nerve  which  highly  fa- 
vours vividness  of  mental  perception,  and  is  intimately 
connected  with  a  peculiar  state  of  blood,  and  with  gal- 
vanic action,  or  something  nearly  allied  to  it,  appears 
to  be  evinced  by  the  remarkable  history  of  Casper 
Hauser,  who  from  his  birth,  until  about  his  eighteenth 
year,  was  confined  in  a  dark  narrow  cell,  and  fed  only 
on  coarse  bread  with  pure  water.    When  at  first  re- 
moved from  his  prison-world,  his  faculties  were  scarcely 
more  developed   than   those  of  a  new-born  babe. 
Havin'T  been  so  long  confined  in  darkness,  daylight 
was  intolerable  to  his  eyes,  and  excited  universal 
spasms ;  and  substances  which  to  others  were  inodorous, 
produced  violent  effects  on  him  by  their  powerful  smell. 
Tliat  of  wine  caused  severe  headach  ;  that  of  meat  ex- 
cited sickness  ;  and  that  of  certain  flowers,  peculiarly 
painful  sensations.  In  passing  a  churchyard,  the  smell 
thence  arising,  and  which  could  not  be  detected  by  his 
friend,  produced  a  sluiddering  in  him,  which  termi- 
nated in  violent  fever  and  perspiration,  like  an  ague. 
For  a  long  time,  in  consequence  of  his  delicate  taste 
and  smell,  he  retained  an  utter  aversion  to  all  aliment 
except  bread  and  water.  From  this  circumstance,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  blood  was  in  a  peculiar  state; 
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but  what  I  wish  more  particiihirly  to  notice  i.s,  the  tact 
of  his  nervous  susceptibility  in  consequence  of  tluit 
state  of  blood,  and  that  this  susceptibility  was  remark- 
ably evinced  in  connexion  with  magnetism.  Thus,  when 
tlie  north  pole  of  a  magnet  was  held  near  him,  he  felt 
a  drawing  sensation,  as  if  a  current  of  air  went  from 
him ;  while  the  south  pole  seemed  to  blow  upon  him. 
Professors  Daumer  and  Hermann  tried  all  kinds  of  ex- 
periments on  him,  to  determine  how  far  fancy  might 
influence  his  feelings,  but  they  always  found  that 
his  sensations  correctly  indicated  which  pole  of  the 
magnet  was  directed  towards  him,  even  at  consider- 
able distances.  He  detected  metals  placed  under  oil- 
cloth, &c.,  as  they  produced  the  sensation  of  drawing 
and  a  feeling  of  chill,  which  affected  tlie  arm  directed 
towards  them,  and  caused  the  veins  of  the  exposed 
hand  visibly  to  swell.  These  experiments  always  pro- 
duced indisposition.  Another  incident  in  the  psycho- 
logical history  of  this  individual  is  especially  indicative 
of  the  influence  of  the  blood  on  the  mind  :  after  he  had 
by  frequent  endeavours  surmounted  the  difiicidty  of 
eating  animal  food,  and  when  he  began  to  take  it  re- 
gularly, his  mental  activity  began  to  diminish,  the  ex- 
pressive brilliancy  of  his  eyes  departed,  he  became 
absent  and  indifferent,  and  an  intellectual  obtuseness 
took  the  place  of  excessive  sensibility,  but  this  perhaps 
the  more  readily,  from  the  preceding  delicacy  of  his 
perceptions,  and  tlie  excitement  to  which  he  was 
thence  incessantly  exposed. 

The  facts  related  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter 
afford  us  an  important  lesson,  and  are  sufficient  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  blood  in  a  pure  and 
healthy  state,  if  we  would  continue  in  the  full  posses- 
sion and  happy  exercise  of  our  intellectual  faculties, 
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and  hence,  also,  in  the  proper  enjoyment  of  our  affec- 
tions. We  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  consider 
some  of  the  means  by  which  this  most  desirable  end 
may  be  accomplished.  A  strict  regard  to  the  choice  of 
food  and  drink  is  certainly  among  the  most  direct 
means  conducive  to  purity  of  blood,  and  therefore  the 
regulation  of  appetite  is  among  the  chief  of  our  daily 
duties.  The  due  management  of  the  stomach  is  a  large 
part  of  morality;  asAbernethysays,  "I  tell  you  honestly 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  complicated  madness  of  tlje 
human  race ;  it  is  their  gormandising  and  stuffing, 
and  stimulating  the  digestive  organs  to  excess,  thereby 
producing  nervous  disorder  and  irritation." 
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The  study  of  the  stomach  is  the  study  of  morality. 
By  investigating  tlie  influence  of  food  and  drink  on 
our  minds  we  soon  discover  the  strongest  motives  for 
self-denial,  and  learn  many  a  forcible  lesson  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  extent  of  our  responsibility.  The 
results  of  mismanaging  the  stomach  typify  all  the  ef- 
fects of  our  abandonment  to  any  propensity  ;  if  we  do 
not  keep  appetite  under  control,  the  right  use  of  our 
reason  is  abolished,  and  we  become  more  completely 
enslaved  to  our  lusts  than  the  most  grovelling  beast. 
The  comfort  and  efficiency  of  intellect,  nay,  the  moral 
perception,  manliness,  and  virtue  of  the  mind  depend 
greatly  on  our  use  of  aliment ;  and  in  the  very  means 
by  which  we  sustain  the  strength  of  tlie  body,  or  most 
directly  disorder  its  functions,  we  at  the  same  time 
either  fortify  or  disable  the  brain,  so  that  we  shall  be 
qualified  to  use  our  faculties  with  advantage,  or  else, 
amidst  the  confusion  of  our  sensations,  be  rendered  in- 
capable of  rational  attention.  Who  has  not  seen  the 
bright  dreams  of  his  morning's  philosophy  clouded  by 
the  fumes  of  a  tempting  table,  and  the  best  resolves  of 
calm  thoughtfulness  lost  amidst  the  sparklings  of  wine. 
Man  has  invented  most  of  his  dangers.  He  delights  in 
exposing  himself  to  artificial  excitements,  and  he  would 
rather  run  the  risk  of  perdition  than  not  try  tlie  force 
of  temptation.  Alas  !  since  self-confidence  first  abased 
him,  he  has  never  believed  that  he  could  not  conquer 
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appetite  according  to  liis  knowledge  whenever  lie 
pleased,  until  he  has  found  his  will  itself  corrupted,  and 
all  his  humanity  helpless  and  undone.  Animal  in- 
stincts never  conduct  to  such  dangers  ;  but  the  human 
mind,  while  it  i-elines  the  sensations  of  the  body  by  its 
own  intensity,  aggravates  the  evils  amidst  which  it 
riots,  and  by  its  greater  capacity  for  pleasure  twines 
the  snare  most  cunningly  around  the  soul.  By  specu- 
lating in  sensualities  man  raises  a  multitude  of  evil 
spirits,  which  at  first  appear  in  forms  of  delicious 
beauty,  but  as  they  weary  his  brain  with  their  cease- 
less presence,  they  gradually  assume  disgusting  appear- 
ances, and  becoming  more  and  more  hateful,  he  is 
more  and  more  in  earnest  to  dismiss  them,  while  they 
only  the  more  closely  haunt  and  more  thoroughly  tor- 
ment him.  Reason  has  been  placed  by  the  only  wise 
God  in  the  midst  of  seductive  influences,  that  by  thus 
perceiving  the  slender  tenure  of  her  power,  she  may 
be  forced  to  look  above  the  body  for  motives  to  sus- 
tain her  in  dominion  over  appetite.  Those  who  yield 
to  their  lower  propensities  so  far  as  to  regard  their  in- 
dulgence as  the  end  or  purpose,  instead  of  the  means 
and  appendage  of  life,  to  surfeit  rather  than  to  suffice 
nature,  are  said  to  make  their  lusts  their  gods,  be- 
cause they  really  serve  and  obey  them.  Quorum  finis 
interitus,  quorum  Deus  venter,  et  gloria  in  dedecore 
ipsorum.  Reason  is  strong  only  in  proportion  to  her 
motives.  She  is  next  to  omnipotent  in  her  control  over 
the  body  when  she  derives  her  motives  from  the  Al- 
mi'^hty.  Hence  the  reasonableness  of  the  account  of 
man's  first  disobedience.  The  test  was  simple  and 
sulScient.  But  in  order  to  understand  its  force,  we 
must  remember  that  the  temptation  was  presented 
with  a  '  false  promise  of  increased  knowledge  and 
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power.  It  was  made  reasonable  by  at  once  appealing 
to  appetite  and  to  the  pure  self-love  of  our  nature; 
for  reason's  fall  is  the  distrust  of  her  Maker.  There- 
fore, as  Bj'ron  says,  "  If  we  get  rid  of  the  apple,  we 
are  no  better  off."  Such,  then,  is  the  grand  lesson  we 
learn  from  our  necessities  being  provided  for  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  exercise  of  judgment  is  required 
to  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  our  appetites,  undirected 
by  exact  instinct,  would  otherwise  surely  lead  us. 

The  education  of  our  appetites,  first  under  the  tuition 
of  parental  care  and  foresight,  and  then  under  the  vigil- 
ance of  our  own  reason  in  the  actual  experience  of  good 
and  evil,  constitutes  the  very  marked  distinction  between 
a  responsible  and  an  instinctive  creature.  The  latter 
is  under  a  law  which  governs  its  propensities  with  un- 
deviating  precision,  and  which  operates  as  a  function 
of  its  bodily  structure,  but  the  former  must  be  dejsend- 
ent  on  obedience  to  laws  belonging  to  the  mind.  jMan 
discriminates  as  regards  known  effects,  as  well  as  from 
choice  of  sensation,  but  the  lower  creatures  have  no 
such  choice  ;  instinct  is  ruled  by  appetite,  but  reason 
by  knowledge  of  consequences.  Eeason  is  analytical 
as  well  as  logical ;  but  instinct  it  neither  ;  it  is  merely 
sensuous,  and  man's  mind  is  little  better  when  he 
chooses  to  enjoy  the  present  without  regard  to  the 
future.  Plence  the  use  and  abuse  of  appetite  afford 
criteria  of  the  state  and  power  of  our  reason.  To  use 
the  world,  without  abusing  it,  is  the  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  because  it  is  a  dispensation  which  sets 
our  reason  right  with  regard  to  all  our  appetites, 
while  it  introduces  our  spirits  to  fellowship  with  the 
Creator,  who  would  have  us  all  enter  into  the  fulness 
of  His  own  satisfaction — that  rest  in  goodness  wliich 
contemplates  a  universe  reposing  in  the  peace,  glory, 
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and  blessing  of  its  Maker  ;  for  to  partake  of  the  bread 
of  heaven  is  to  feast  with  God,  and  with  his  house- 
hold. 

The  word  appetite  has  been  restricted  by  common 
usage  to  express  the  propensity  for  food ;  and  probably 
because  of  its  regularity,  importance,  and  power,  it 
furnishes  the  strongest  metaphor  of  mental  desire,  as 
when  Lambe  speaks  of  Coleridge  looking  forward  to 
death  as  if  hungering  for  eternity.  This  phrase, 
however,  is  but  a  poor  imitation  of  the  beautiful 
words,  Blessed  is  he  tvho  Imngers  and  thirsts  after 
righteousness,  for  he  shall  he  filled.  The  wise  man  in 
his  proverbs  has  taught  the  necessity  of  temperance  in 
all  things  by  language  referring  only  to  this  desire  for 
food,  and  his  exhortation  to  us  to  cease  from  our  own 
wisdom  is  well  enforced  by  enjoining  abstinence  from 
deceitful  food,  as  if  to  intimate  that  truth  alone  is  the 
proper  aliment  of  the  soul.  Wisdom  and  temperance 
have  always  been  companions,  and  men  most  famous 
for  the  extent  and  continued  energy  of  their  faculties, 
have  been  so  convinced  that  habitual  moderation  in 
eating  and  drinking  is  essential  to  the  full  and  healthy 
employment  of  their  intellect,  that  those  best  known  for 
clearness  and  elevation  of  mind  have  also  been  most 
remarkable  for  their  control  over  their  appetites. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  a  good  example.  Dr.  Cheyne 
states  of  him,  that  when  he  appHed  himself  to  the 
investigation  of  light  and  colour,  to  quicken  his  facul- 
ties and  enable  him  to  fix  his  attention,  he  confined 
himself  all  the  time  to  a  small  quantity  of  bread  with 
a  little  sack  and  water,  without  any  regulation,  except 
that  he  took  a  little  whenever  he  felt  his  animal 
spirits  flag.*    Here  we  witness  true  philosophy  at 
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M'ork  to  focilitate  its  own  labours;  and  we  do  not 
wonder  to  find  tiiat  the  man  who,  wlien  clieeked  in  Iiis 
researclies  by  the  imperfection  of  liis  instruments,  set 
about  manufacturing  new  ones  with  his  own  hands, 
sliould  also  resort  to  the  best  means  for  sustaining  the 
functions  of  his  brain  when  determined  to  use  it  to  the 
extent  of  its  power.  Although  Celsus  informs  us  that 
imbecilli  stomacho  pene  omnis  cupidi  literarum  sunt, 
he  knew  full  well  that  a  bad  digestion  by  no  means 
corroborates  the  rational  faculties,  and,  however  mor- 
bidly greedy  of  books,  like  the  sickly  devourers  of 
circulating  libraries,  dyspeptic  individuals  may  be, 
their  Aveak  stomachs  are  but  poor  helps  to  their 
judgments.  Doubtless,  as  the  same  authority  observes, 
ohesits  venter  non  ptarit  subtilem  intellectum,  an  ex- 
cessive stomach  comports  with  an  empty  head  ;  because 
the  soul  of  a  man  fully  alive  to  the  great  policies  of 
existence  must  move  his  affections  and  his  intellect  too 
busily  in  their  working  on  his  nerves  to  allow  him  to 
take  his  ease  at  long  meals,  and  to  accumulate  a  burden 
of  flesh  to  impede  alike  both  his  body  and  his  mind. 
The  happy  medium  which  Newton  endeavoured  to 
maintain  was  just  that  which  would  preserve  the  blood 
in  the  fittest  state  for  the  purposes  of  the  mind  wiiile 
intently  acting  on  the  brain  ;  and  probably  not  a  little 
of  the  splendid  clearness  of  his  demonstrations  may  be 
attributed  to  the  success  with  which  he  controlled  all 
his  bodily  propensities,  by  the  moderation  which  he 
invariably  observed  in  the  management  of  his  stomach. 
His  insight  into  the  divine  order  of  worlds,  the  divine 
beauty  in  visible  nature,  was  probably  a  part  of  his 
reward,  the  response  of  God  to  the  chasteness  and  virtue 
of  his  desires. 

Many  remarkable  individuals  have  been  carried  by 
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their  notions  of  temperance  to  most  intemperate  ex- 
tremes, and  by  needhissly  abstaining  fi-ora  the  use  of 
certain  foods,  and  restricting  themselves  to  very  small 
quantities,  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  secure  the 
favour  of  God  and  the  admiration  of  men.    If,  indeed, 
by  such  abstemiousness  the  soul  could  attain  com- 
pleter mastery  over  the  body,  and  be  thus  enabled  to 
dwell  more  constantly  in  the  region  of  pure  thought, 
it  would  be  wise,  it  would  be  happy  ;  for  though  the 
favour  of  God  is  not  thus  purchased,  simply  because 
love  cannot  be  bought,  yet  impediments  to  its  recep- 
tion may  be  thus  removed,  and  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  be  rendered  more  capable  of  investigating  and 
enjoying  the  Divine  character.    But  that  soul  must 
be  ripe  for  heaven,  and  ready  to  depart,  which,  when 
livin-T  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  finds  itself  more 
disposed  to  think  of  celestial  delights  than  of  earthly 
dainties  ;  and,  doubtless,  most  men  would  find  it  any- 
thinc^  but  a  help  to  holy  contemplation  to  deny  them- 
selves the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  In 
truth    any  endeavour  to  detach  the  affections  from 
thin-'s  that  perish  in  the  using,  will  be  entirely  un- 
successful, unless  the  grand  change  has  already  passed 
upon  the  soul,  causing  it  to  feel  affection  for  objects 
not  perceived  by  the  senses.    Then,  no  doubt,  a  good 
deo-ree  of  ascetic  excellence  may  be  attained  ;  for  the 
spiHt  has  already  conquered  the  chief  temptations  of 
tie  body,  and  may  soon  confirm  itsel   m  the  habit  o 
supremacy,  so  that  the  functions  of  physical  l.fe^  shall 
be  carried  on  with  less  waste  of  substance  and  less 
demand  for  food,  while  at  the  same  time  the  maul  may 
Ml  into  a  monotonous  quietism,  a  dreamy  bliss  from 
which  it  would  be  most  painful  to  be  awakened  by  the 
j'arrinc^  sensualities,  the  business,  the  bustle,  and  the 
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strife  of  cvery-day  life.    Tliat  tlie  Iiabit  of  comjiara- 
tive  starvation  is  less  injurious  to  health  than  gross 
indulgence,  appears  from  the  ages  which  many  fast- 
ing enthusiasts  have  attained.    St.  Anthony  lived  to 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years,  and  St.  Pa- 
phinus  to  ninety,  on  dry  bread  and  water  ;  St.  Paul 
the  Hermit  arrived  at  the  extreme  age  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine,  on  dates  alone.    We  cannot  test  these 
and  similar  cases  by  weight  and  measure,  as  Liebig 
would  desire,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  their  general  truth, 
since  all  evidence  assures  us  that  the  secret  of  longevity 
is  to  be  found  in  sustaining  the  vital  functions  in 
healthy  action  with  the  least  stimulus.    A  waste  of 
power  is  improvidence,  and  that  body  will  last  the 
longest  that  is  least  agitated  by  mental  perturbations, 
and  is  kept  slowly  and  gently  at  its  proper  work. 
The  express  object,  however,  of  these  gradual  martyr- 
doms, was  not  so  much  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the 
corpus  sanum  as  for  the  sake  of  the  7nens  sana,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  that  both  soul  and  body  might  have  a 
better  resurrection.    But  the  means  best  fitted  for  the 
one  insures  the  advantage  of  the  other  also ;  and  a 
most  rigid  regard  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food, 
according  to  individual  temperament,  would  prevent 
the  body  from  oppressing  the  soul  with  that  weight 
of  carnality  which  so  often  causes  man,  who  ought  to 
go  nobly  erect,  with  his  face  towards  heaven,  to  crawl 
prone  on  tlie  dust,  instead  of  walking  with  vigorous 
step  in  the  light  and  liberty  intended  for  him. 

It  has  been  said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  food 
has  a  higher  bearing  on  the  mind  than  on  the  physical 
frame  of  man.  But  this  can  only  be  in  as  far  as  the 
moral  and  intellectual  being  is  dependent  on  the  health 
and  development  of  the  body  for  its  manifestation. 
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We  cannot  question  that  diet  iiud  regimen  so  influence 
the  constitution  as  to  cause  all  the  degrees  of  difi'erence 
between  the  fullest  vigour  and  the  utmost  feebleness  ; 
and  as  the  enjoyment  and  capacity  of  the  intellect 
require  a  competent  power  of  body  and  a  state  of 
comfort,  which  depend  on  a  due  supply  of  suitable 
blood,  and  consequent  nervous  energy,  as  shown  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  it  of  course  follows,  that  what- 
ever disturbs  the  digestive  process,  and  thus  vitiates 
nutrition,  must  in  a  corresponding  manner  disorder 
sensation,  introducing  pain  where  there  should  be 
only  pleasure,  and  a  tendency  to  fretfulness  and  dis- 
content where  cheerfulness  and  hilarity  would  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  full  supply  of  healthy  blood. 
It  would,  however,  be  scarcely  consistent  with  physio- 
lotry  to  adopt  the  suggestions  which  Milton  so  poeti- 
cally persuades  the  angel  visitant  of  unfallen  man  to 
express  :  — 

"  Time  juay  come,  Avhen  men 
With  angels  may  participate,  and  find 
No  inconvenient  diet,  nor  too  light  fare  ; 
And  from  tliese  corporal  nutriments,  perhaps. 
Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit, 
Improved  by  tract  of  time,  and  wing'd,  ascend. 
Ethereal,  as  we  ;  or  may,  at  choice. 
Here  or  in  heavenly  paradises  dwell  : 
If  ye  be  found  obedient,  and  retain, 
Unalterably  lirra,  his  love  entire, 
AVhose  progeny  you  are.    Meanwliile  enjoy  " 

The  influence  of  diet  on  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  children  has  been  extensively  observed, 
because,  from  the  free  expression  of  their  feelings, 
they  present  the  best  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
direct  eff'ects  of  bodily  condition  on  temper.  Of 
course,  as  their  bodies  are  in  the  process  of  formation, 
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their  mental  habits  are  also  forming  ;  and  it  is  of  vast 
importance  that  this  subject  should  be  well  understood. 
It  is,  however,  unfortunately,  but  little  regarded  in 
general,  and  education  is  conducted  more  frequently 
us  a  plan  by  which  the  mind  may  be  forced  into 
any  shape  by  fear,  than  as  a  matter  the  success  of 
which  will  be  proportioned  to  the  care  with  which  the 
body  is  treated  and  the  faculties  encouraged,  according 
to  physical  fitness  for  mental  enjoyment.  The  work 
of  moral  improvement  should  commence  by  improving 
the  body.  Let  the  soul  be  happy  in  its  home,  and  it 
will  soon  expatiate  amidst  ever-varying  ideas,  and  be 
ready  to  sympathize  with  all  those  who  will  lead  it  out 
to  contemplate  and  enjoy  the  facts  of  creation  and  of 
history.  Let  the  senses  be  exercised  healthily  with 
blameless  pleasure  ;  let  objects  and  thoughts  be  enjoyed 
together.  Use  the  means  of  maintaining  good  blood 
in  the  brain  :  make  the  brain  fit  for  work,  and  work 
it.  This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  good  education.  It 
lias  been  proved,  by  comparisons  among  large  num- 
bers of  cliildren,  that  those  brought  up  in  poverty  and 
privation,  having  of  course  a  bad  physical  condition, 
are  much  more  torpid  in  intellect  and  irritable  in 
temper  than  children  of  the  same  age.  who  have  been 
better  fed  and  cared  for.  Under  the  best  and  kindest 
teachers,  the  former  cannot  keep  pace  in  mental 
advancement  with  the  latter.  Tiiis  incapacity  may  be 
hereditary  ;  for,  alas  !  not  the  least  among  the  nume- 
rous miseries  of  abject  poverty  is  the  physical  de- 
privation which  fastens  on  the  souls  of  its  children  a 
tendency  to  mental  aberration  and  degeneracy,  by 
depraving  the  bodily  constitution.  We  soarcely 
wonder  that  the  wan  and  withered  young  mother,  in 
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whose  breast  starvation  has  dried  up  tlie  fountain  of 
nature's  charity,  sliould  look  with  tearless  but  blood- 
shot eye  upon  her  dead  baby,  and  thank  God  for  taking 
it  away.    This  is  no  imagined  possibility,  but  a  bare, 
horrible,  frequent  fact.    There  are  many  such  mothers, 
who,  because  labour  is  paid  so  grudgingly,  witness  no 
charm  in  the  domestic  circle  ;  and  manj'  more,  who, 
after  watching  their  infants  through  atrophies  pro- 
duced by  their  own  hunger,  have  been  rewarded  for 
their  aifection  and  anxiety  by  the  fierce  ill-temper  thus 
engendered  in  the  boy  or  girl,  whom  neitlier  weary 
wife  nor  cheerless  husband  has  the  wisdom  or  good- 
feeling  to  soothe  and  manage ;    for,  inured  to  the 
wretchedness    of    finding    no    pity    from  nominal 
Christians,  they,  too,  seem  to  escape  from  the  keener 
sensibilities  of  soul  by  indulgence  in  sensualities. 
Their  moral  nature  has  been  starved  by  those  whom 
God  required  to  act  as  neighbours  to  them.    Yet  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  the  kindly  affections  generally 
triumph  over  these  terrible  evils  of  life,  and  how  the 
noblest  feelings  flourish  in  tlie  midst  of  the  deepest 
poverty.    Thanks  be  unto  God^  the  poor  have  still 
a  mighty  faith  in  Him  who  feeds  tlie  sparrows,  and 
in  each  other,  too  ;  so  that  they  will,  most  of  them, 
cheerfully  divide  the  last  small  loaf  with  the  needier, 
and  then  trust  to  Providence  for  the  next  meal. 

Physiologically  considered,  starvation  seems  to  act 
on  the  brain,  by  causing  a  vitiation  of  the  blood, 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  fever  ;  and,  indeed, 
that  fever  with  delirium  is  the  direct  effect  of  in- 
sufficient food,  history  furnishes  many  proofs,  in  the 
consequences  of  war,  especially  among  the  besieged. 
But  we  need  not  look  far  back  to  search  the  records  of 
history  for  such  effects  of  starvation  ;  we  see  them 
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nearer  liome,  in  the  cellars  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
cabins  of  Ireland.  InsufBcient  or  improper  food, 
although  enough,  perhaps,  to  maintain  a  feverish  and 
infirm  life,  wiH  so  disorder  the  nervous  functions  as  to 
impede  mental  action,  to  such  a  degree,  that  moral 
purposes  cannot  be  consistently  followed  out.  Those 
affections  which  bind  hearts  together,  and  enable  them 
to  bear  all  burdens  with  hope,  thus  become  benumbed 
in  despair.  A  sort  of  moral  paralysis  is  often 
witnessed  in  the  extreme  of  want ;  and  I  have  known 
the  memory  of  a  loving  mother,  without  any  other 
disease  than  starvation,  so  completely  disordered,  by 
want  of  blood,  as  to  forget  that  she  had  an  infant. 
Still  her  love  was  strong,  even  to  agony,  as  evinced 
by  prayers  and  sighs,  when  her  attention  was  recalled 
from  the  obliviousness  of  inane  delirium  to  the  pre- 
sence and  unsatisfied  demands  of  her  little  one.  Shall 
we  feel  surprised  to  read  in  the  newspaper  of  some 
untutored  mother,  in  the  wildness  of  her  many  woes, 
turned  away  starving  from  the  door  of  the  union-house 
with  an  exhausted  heart,  leaving  her  babe  to  perish 
on  the  cold  ground  ?  She  has  experienced  only 
treachery  where  she  trusted  most  heartily,  and 
believing,  from  the  dictates  of  her  bosom,  that  the 
helpless  could  not  plead  in  vain  for  shelter  and  food, 
she  has  sought  relief  and  found  it  not.  Physiology 
and  common  sense  assure  us,  that  desperation  must 
result.  With  such  a  fainting  pulse,  and  such  habits 
of  strong  feeling,  where  shall  she  find  hope  ?  As  long 
as  she  felt  her  blood  in  her  glowing  bosom,  she  fed 
her  babe  with  her  own  life,  and  believed  in  Provi- 
dence. But  now  all  humanity,  and  even  her  own 
nature,  her  untutored  reason,  and  her  very  instincts 
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fail  her.  What  proof  has  she  that  God  is  love  ?  Job 
could  curse  the  day  in  which  he  was  born,  but  out  of 
the  wliirlwind  he  heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah;  this 
poor  woman  can  only  cast  back  her  all,  her  whole 
wretched  being,  upon  the  hand  of  Him  who  gave  it. 
He  will  require  her  blood  and  the  blood  of  her  off- 
spring, from  those  to  whom  He  committed  the  gospel 
of  His  charity,  and  what  shall  they  answer  ? 

All  our  knowledge  of  blood  and  nerve,  and  of  the 
purposes  they  are  to  fulfil  in  regard  to  the  human  soul 
in  this  world  of  wants  and  supplies,  if  it  be  worth  any- 
thing, proves  to  us  one  great  truth  —  namely,  that  the 
dwelling  of  misery  is  not  the  home  of  virtue.  Domestic 
comfort  and  privation  are  contradictions,  and  the  wants 
of  the  body  must  be  satisfied  before  the  soul  can  find 
leisure  for  abstractions.    It  is  a  vain  and  aggravating 
mockery  to  preach,  in  words  only,  the  doctrines  of 
peace  and  loving-kindness  where  fathers  and  mothers 
and  children  cling  together  in  rags  and  squalor  and 
hunger.    No  doubt  among  such  are  often  found  the 
most  heroic  examples  of  Christian  manliness  and  affec- 
tion, but,  alas !  there  also  dwells  with  misery  every 
form  of  reckless  viciousness.  But  wdiat  has  that  to  do 
with  your  conduct,  0  man  of  comfortable  morality  ? 
What  self-denial  have  you  practised  for  the  benefit  of 
your  brother  ?    It  is  true  that  the  gospel  suppUes  ali- 
ment for  tlie  deathless  spirit,  and  enables  it  to  bear 
wisely,  meekly,  nay,  even  happily,  the  famishing  of  the 
body.    We  have  witnessed  its  triumph  in  such  a  case, 
where  disease  actually  caused  death  by  starvation; 
but  still  the  best  harbingers  of  the  gospel  are  food  and 
clothing,  and  all  the  visible  evidences  of  sympathizing 
human°heartiness.    Be  ye  warmed,  be  ye  clothed,  be 
ye  fed,  are  words,  not  practical  faith ;  but  providing 
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the  means  for  those  who  need  them  is  true  living  gorl- 
liness,  which  nowhere  teaches  men  to  take  verbally 
even  truth  itself,  much  less  wordy  trash,  as  a  substitute 
for  bread.  lie  who  fed  the  multitude  of  famishing  un- 
believers in  the  desert  of  Arabia  with  daily  showers  of 
angels'  food,  and  dealt  out  bread  with  his  own  mira- 
cubus  light  hand,  lest  the  weary  should  faint  by  the 
way,  will  not  iiave  men  convinced  by  miracle  alone,  but 
also  with  common  mercy.  The  power  and  the  good- 
ness are  seen  together  in  Him,  our  spiritual  bread,  who 
taught  us  what  He  meant  by  loving  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves.  If,  then,  we  would  have  the  heart  open  to 
faith,  we  must  appeal  to  it  through  charity  and  hope, 
nor  think  to  prove  our  interest  in  the  souls  of  men, 
■without  doing  our  very  best  to  render  the  body  a 
comfortable  abode  for  the  sublime  and  mysterious 
tenant.  Religion  may  well  appear  like  madness  to  a 
starving  wretch  who  merely  liears  a  talk  of  content- 
ment and  patience  ;  but  this  happily  rarely  occurs,  for 
without  doubt  those  who  are  most  ready  to  dispense 
the  glad  tidings  are  also  the  first  to  help  tlie  necessitous 
in  every  way.  Those  who  would  be  useful  in  erecting 
the  fiUlen  spirit  of  humanity,  should  not  for  a  moment 
forget  that  corporeal  want  thoroughly  unfits  tlie  mind 
for  attention  to  its  higher  necessities.  In  fact,  in- 
sufficiency of  proper  food  has  been  proved,  on  a  large 
scale  in  our  public  lunatic  asylums,  to  be  a  prevalent 
exciting  cause  of  insanity  as  well  as  of  crime,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  many  of  those  abject  beings  whom 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  has  long  allowed  to  subsist 
on  a  starving  dietary,  have  laboured  under  madness 
which  required  only  a  prudent  and  well-regulated 
supply  of  generous  food  for  its  cure.  Such  a  fact 
can  be  well  understood  when  we  reflect  on  what 
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physiology  informs  us  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie 
brain  is  built  up  and  kept  in  action  by  the  blood  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  if  this  pabulum  of  life  and  nervous 
energy  be  deficient,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  as 
well  as  habitually  misemployed,  then,  of  course,  sensa- 
tion, perception,  idealization,  and  reasoning  are  so  far 
liable  to  disorder ;  and,  of  course,  also,  as  the  principles 
of  morality  are  grounded  in  rational  convictions  and 
consequent  habits  of  body,  it  will  be  unreasonable  for 
us  to  expect  a  family  to  dwell  together  in  moral  har- 
mony, unless  divine  truth  has  governed  their  affec- 
tions before  want  entered. 

Sameness  of  diet  is  also  prejudicial  to  the  mental 
fixculties,  especially  if  conjoined  with  a  monotonous 
manner  of  life.  This  fact  is  strikingly  demonstrated 
by  the  frequency  of  hj^pochondriasis  or  depression 
of  spirits  among  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland,  and  more  particularly  still  among 
those  of  Iceland,  as  testified  in  the  former  case  by  Dr. 
Macculloch,  and  in  tlie  latter  by  Dr.  Holland.  "We  are 
instructed  hy  these  circumstances  to  observe  the  im- 
portance of  variety  in  our  aliment,  and  to  admire  the 
goodness  of  Providence  that  supplies  such  a  diversity 
of  objects  for  every  sense,  and  thus  teaches  us  that 
our  Maker  considers  our  true  enjoyment  as  the  end  of 
His  plans  in  creation  ;  and  therefore  we  should  en- 
deavour to  avoid  too  restricted  a  mode  of  life  as  we 
would  the  bonds  of  slavery,  and  that  not  only  for  our 
own  good,  but  for  the  benefit  also  of  our  offspring. 
Probably  as  t!ie  intellect  of  man  cannot  be  fully  deve- 
loped without  free  intercourse  with  eveiy  variety  of 
mind,  nor  that  of  society  witliout  international  com- 
merce, so  neitlier  can  tlie  body  attain  and  preserve  its 
best  state  without  occasional  change  in  the  kind  of 
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food,  such  as  the  diversities  of  climate  and  of  season 
are  intended  to  produce. 

Although  Galen  perhaps  rather  unduly  estimated 
the  benefits  of  regimen  when  lie  desired  the  philo- 
sophers to  send  all  bad  characters  to  him,  yet  no  fact 
is  better  established  than  that  diet  greatly  modifies  the 
temper.  Those  who,  conjoining  gastronomic  industry 
witii  general  idleness,  acquire  dyspeptic  acidity  of 
stomach,  commonly  know,  also,  from  experience,  the 
meaning  of  a  sour  disposition  ;  and  those  in  whom 
good-humour  still  so  far  prevails  over  bad  blood  as 
that  they  carry  a  pleasant  countenance,  yet  feel,  when 
gout  is  brewing  in  their  veins,  as  if  some  evil  spirit 
had  possession  of  tliem,  since  the  slightest  circumstance 
that  interferes  with  their  pleasure  throws  them  into  a 
sudden  rage.  The  condition  of  blood  which  precedes 
gout  is  so  constantly  associated  with  irascibility,  that 
John  Hunter  saj's  gout  and  anger  are  almost  synony- 
mous with  some  persons.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  what 
generally  goes  under  the  name  of  irritability  is  essen- 
tially a  disorder  of  the  blood,  which  operates  as  a  felt 
inconvenience,  an  unnatural  stimulus,  disturbing  the 
proper  action  of  tlie  brain,  and  rendering  it  unfit  to  be 
employed  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  mind. 
Unless  bodily  activity  accompany  free  living,  this 
state  is  sure  to  be  induced,  as  students  are  generally 
aware,  for  beef  and  stimulants  freely  enjoyed  very 
shortly  reduce  the  faculties  to  confusion,  unless  by 
violent  exercise  the  waste  of  the  body  is,  in  some  mea- 
sure, proportioned  to  the  supply.  The  tiger  in  his  cage 
becomes  m.ore  wretched  and  restless  if  allowed  two 
meals  a  day  instead  of  one  ;  and  even  the  gentlest 
of  creatures  that  ever  graced  a  drawing-room,  will 
become  the  most  splenetic  and  pitiable  of  wives,  if, 
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shut  up  by  indolence  or  fashion  from  the  free  use  of 
her  hinbs,  she  indulge  her  appetite,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  fulfilling  the  especial  purposes  for  which 
she  is  a  woman.  Healthy  mothers  who  suckle  their  own 
offspring  are  well  known  to  be  happier  and  more  amiable 
than  others,  not  because  their  tempers  are  not  tried, 
but  because  their  blood  is  in  a  better  state  to  bear 
their  daily  vexations.   Cerebral  excitement,  however, 
may  bedue  either  to  deficiency  orto  redundancy  of  blood, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  without  respect  to  its 
quantity,  its  chemical  condition  alone  will  alter  its  in- 
fluence on  the  brain.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  in 
extreme  cases  of  excitement  some  powerful  emotion 
kindles  a  flame  of  which  the  bad  blood  furnishes  the 
fuel.    In  phrensy,  the  character  of  the  individual  is 
rather  intensified  than  changed,  the  state  of  affection 
in  which  the  malady  may  have  seized  the  patient 
continuing  in  general  throughout  the  disease.  When- 
ever we  witness  undue  excitement,  we  may  be  certain 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  physical  as  well 
as  in  the  moral  state.  It  is  important  to  act  upon  this 
fact,  for  much  crime  and  misery  will  be  prevented  by 
advice  and  assistance  calculated  to  remove  the  causes 
of  this  condition. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  in  his  Autobiography,  well  expresses 
the  influence  of  an  insufficient  diet  on  the  nervous 
system.  He  was  restricted  to  a  severe  vegetable  diet 
in  his  youth,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  a 
blood-vessel.  He  says,  "  though  I  gained  health  under 
this  necessary  restriction,  yet  it  was  far  from  being 
agreeable  to  me,  and  I  was  affected,  whilst  under  its 
influence,  with  a  nervousness  which  I  never  felt 
before  or  since.  A  disposition  to  start  upon  slight 
alarms,  a  want  of  decision  in  feeling  and  acting,  which 
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was  not  iisuallj  my  failing'  —  an  acute  sensibility  to 
tritlinj^  inconveniences  —  and  an  unnecessary  appre- 
hension of  contingent  misfortunes,  rise  to  my  memory 
as  connected  witii  my  vegetable  diet."  (Lockhart's 
Life  of  Scott,  vol.  i.  p.  48.) 

There  are  a  number  of  curious  stories  among  old 
writers,  in  relation  to  tlie  infkience  of  certain  meats 
upon  the  imagination  ;  but  we  cannot  regard  them  as 
facts,  or,  at  least,  not  as  in  relation  to  cause  and  effect. 
Sennertus,  a  learned  physician,  relates  that  a  young 
woman  of  Breslau  being  struck  with  epilepsy  on  seeing 
a  malefactor's  head  cut  oft",  was,  when  all  other  remedies 
had  failed,  persuaded  to  drink  the  blood  of  a  cat.  She 
soon  after  began  to  cry  and  jump  like  a  cat,  and  to 
hunt  for  mice,  witli  silent  watchfulness,  at  their  holes. 
He  gives  another  case  of  one  who,  being  fed  on  swine's 
blood,  took  especial  pleasure  in  wallowing  in  the 
mire;  and  of  another  who,  on  eating  tlie  brains  of  a 
bear,  became  of  a  bearlike  disposition.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  magicians  among  the  ancients  went 
further  than  this,  and  pretended — with  how  much 
truth  Ave  cannot  say — that  they  possessed  the  jjower 
of  altering  the  imagination  of  a  man,  so  that  he  sliould 
fancy  himself  any  kind  of  bird  or  beast,  and  imitate, 
in  his  madness,  the  movements  and  voices  of  such 
creatures.  Baptista  Porta  tells  us,  that  one  method 
of  accomplishing  this  was,  by  mixing  a  portion  of  a 
powerful  narcotic  poison  —  solanum  manicum,  or 
mandrake  —  with  the  b  rain  of  such  animal  as  it  was 
desired  should  infest  the  fancy  of  the  party  who 
swallowed  it.  He  affirms  that  he  tried  this  poison  on 
one  of  his  comrades,  who  had  gormandized  a  large 
quantity  of  beef,  who  forthwith  imagined  himself  sur- 
rounded with  bulls  rushing  on  him  with  their  horns. 
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However  we  may  regard  such  teslimony,  it  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  the  constant  use  of  animal  food  ill 
qualifies  the  mind  for  literary  application,  since  it 
produces  blood  which  is  very  readily  converted  into 
muscle,  and  which,  therefore,  stimulates  the  brain  to 
the  desire  of  bodily  action.    Hence  those  who  live  by 
the  chase  alone  have  vast  delight  in  it,  and  are 
peculiarly  indisposed  for  studious  occupation ;  they 
become  ill-tempered  unless  their  blood  be  reduced  by 
violent  exercise.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  philosopher 
living  on  horseflesh  like  the  Tartars,  or  on  bulfalo 
meat  like  the  Red  Indians  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  these 
tribes  appear  incapable  of  civihzation  until  they  acquire 
the  habit  of  using  a  less  stimulating  diet,  and  begin  to 
cultivate  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  their  own  use. 
The  effect  is  not  due  merely  to  quieter  objects  thus 
suggested  to  their  minds,  as  might  be  imagined,  but 
really  to  the  state  of  their  blood.    The  difference  in 
the  success  of  Christian  missionaries  among  such 
people,  and  among  those  whose  chief  sustenance  is 
farinaceous,  is  very  striking,  and  worthy  of  especial 
notice.    In  the  East  and  in  the  Polynesia,  literature 
and  Christian  doctrines  are  seized  on  witli  avidity  ; 
but  in  vain  were  the  most  earnest  labours  of  the  best 
men  to  introduce  reading  and  writing  amongst  the 
American  Indians,  until  they  had  first  been  taught  to 
sow  corn  and  to  eat  bread.    Thus  it  appears  that  the 
excitement  of  destructiveness  is  not  only  prejudicial  to 
peace  but  also  to  intellect,  and  the  height  of  barbarity 
is  the  height  of  discomfort.    Byron  probably  spoke 
from  his  own  feeling  when,  observing  his  friend  rather 
earnestly  engaged  with  beef-steak,   he  exclaimed, 
"  Moore,  don't  you  find  eating  beef-steak  makes  you 
ferocious  ?  " 
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A  man  wlio  feeds  entirely  on  flesh  can  scarcely  be 
still  enougii  to  think,  unless,  perhaps,  witli  tlie  help  of 
some  enervating  narcotic,  such  as  tobacco.  Vegetable 
Ibod  and  fat  are  the  main  sources  of  heat  to  the  body, 
and  tiiose  nations  wlio  use  little  or  none  of  this  kind 
are  necessarily  restless  ;  for  witiiout  constant  muscular 
effort,  or  being  shut  up  closely  in  tlieir  wigwams,  they 
cannot  retain  sufficient  warmth,  and  are,  tlierefore, 
especially  liable  to  death  from  any  disease  that  impedes 
activity.  Chemistry  proves  that  there  must  be  a  rapid 
waste  and  reproduction  of  muscle  to  preserve  health 
in  such  persons.  "VVe  see,  tlien,  that  agriculture  is 
essential  to  civilization  :  man  must  cultivate  the  fields 
in  order  to  cultivate  art  and  science.  The  stillness  of 
the  study  is  dangerous  to  the  hunter ;  and  a  carnivorous 
race  of  men  is  in  circumstances  the  least  adapted  to 
call  forth  mental  power,  and  most  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  humanity  in  its  moral  and  religious 
relationships.  The  Almighty  has  ordained  that  peace, 
plenty,  and  piety,  and  all  that  elevates  human  nature, 
and  makes  home  happy,  should  be  associated  Avith 
industry  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  Without 
this,  men  could  not  congregate  in  cities,  nor  acquire 
and  diffuse  that  knowledge  and  those  means  of  comfort 
from  whence  we  derive  all  that  is  excellent  in  our 
civil  and  social  institutions.  Man  was  placed  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  to  till  the  ground,  and  Paradise  will 
never  be  restored  until,  in  this  respect,  he  consummates 
his  science,  and  delightfully  fulfils  his  duty;  for 
doctrine  and  law  are  not  more  necessary  to  good 
government  than  are  the  encouragement  and  diffusion 
of  every  help  to  the  proper  choice,  cultivation,  and 
distribution  of  food. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

FASTING. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  effects  of  forced  abstemious- 
ness are  so  detrimental  to  the  mind,  how  happens  it 
that  ftisting  has  been  enjoined  as  a  religious  duty? 
Occasional  abstinence  and  starvation  are,  however, 
vastly  different  things;  the  former  may  relieve  and 
invigorate  nature,  but  the  latter,  without  doubt,  must 
sap  the  very  sources  of  life  and  power.    But  the  in- 
Huence  even  of  the  most  moderate   abstinence  is 
modified  by  the  mental  state  at  the  time,  and  the 
purpose  and  direction  of  the  will  in  this,  as  in  other 
duties,  determines  the  amount  of  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  it.    If  the  soul  be  not  calmed  by  fasting,  it  will 
be  irritated  and  confused.  As  we  find  some  individuals 
soothed  by  debility,  and  exhibiting,  even  in  great 
suffering,  a  moral  serenity  which  in  vigorous  health 
they  never  evinced,  while  others,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, become  morose  and  unmanly,  so,  under 
the  influence  of  fasting,  we  witness  opposite  conse- 
quences, because,  in  fact,  the  same  causes  are  operating 
under  opposite  conditions.    The  mind  of  one  is  fret- 
ting, it  may  be,  over  what  it  has  lost ;  and  the  mind 
of  the  other,  inspired  by  a  divine  hope,  struggling  on 
to  tlie  attainment  of  some  spiritual  elevation,  some 
intellectual  and  moral  dignity,  of  which  he  is  well 
assured  if  he  but  endure  to  that  end. 

If  there  be  a  demand  for  bodily  exertion  during  pro- 
longed fasting,  the  sense  of  weariness  and  languor,  in 
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short,  tlie  entire  unfitness  of  the  muscular  frame  and 
nervous  system  for  physical  effort,  must  produce  bad 
temper  ;  therefore  the  poet  rightly  says  — 

"  And  join  with  thoc  cahn  Peace  and  Quiet, 
Sparc  Fast,  that  with  tlic  gods  doth  diet." 

Sir  John  Franklin,  in  his  "Journal  in  the  Polar 
Sea,"  describes  his  party,  after  they  had  been  reduced 
by  want  of  food  to  extreme  weakness,  but  yet  obliged 
to  exert  themselves  on  their  homeward  way  like  true 
men,  forcing  themselves  to  converse,  though  with 
parched  lips  and  tongues,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
reverting  to  their  dreadful  situation.    « I  observed,"  he 
says,  "  that  in  proportion  as  our  strength  decayed,  our 
minds  exhibited  symptoms  of  weakness,  evinced  by  a 
kindof  unreasonable  pettishness  with  each  other.  Each 
of  us  thought  the  other  weaker  in  intellect  than  himself, 
and  more  in  need  of  advice  and  assistance.    So  trifling 
a  circumstance  as  a  change  of  place,  recommended  by 
one  as  being  warmer  or  more  comfortable,  and  refused 
by  the  other  from  a  dread  of  motion,  frequently  called 
forth  fretful  expressions,  which  Avere  no  sooner  uttered 
than  atoned  for,  to  be  repeated  perhaps  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  same  thing  often  occurred  when  we  were  endea- 
vouring to  assist  each  other  in  carrying  wood  to  the 
fire;  none  of  us  were  willing  to  receive  assistance. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  Hepburn  was  so  convinced 
of  this  waywardness,  that  he  exclaimed,  '  Dear  me  !  I 
wonder  if  we  shall  ever  recover  our  understanding  !'  " 
What  a  beautiful  lesson  to  teach  us  mutual  forbearance 
in  our  mutual  weakness  !    This  pettishness,  like  that 
of  children  weary  with  their  play,  is  natural  to  us  all 
when  the  mind  cannot  employ  the  body  agreeably;  for 
to  be  excited  to  any  exertion  in  this  state  is  to  be 
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more  feelingly  aware  of  bodily  incapacity.    The  soul 
wants  rest,  or,  rather,  the  order  of  Providence  indicates 
that  the  body  should  be  left  to  repose  when  exliausted  ; 
and  if  it  cannot  perfectly  rest,  tiie  mind  nevertheless 
gets  into  a  dreamy  state,  and  busies  itself  with  fancies, 
or  seeks  its  own  satisfaction  in  reverie  or  partial  deli- 
rium.   There  is  a  curious  fact  in  connexion  with  this 
withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  the  consciousness  of  bodily 
distress,  which  physiology  quite  fails  to  explain — a 
state  the  very  reverse  of  the  real  circumstances  is  en- 
joyed in  thought.    Captain  Franklin  states,  that  their 
dreams,  when  they  fell  asleep  with  the  acute  pains  of 
hunger  upon  them,  wei-e  usually  of  a  pleasant  charac- 
ter, being  often  about  the  enjoyments  of  feasting.  This 
debilitated  state  of  the  body,  however,  is  attended  by  a 
peculiar  mental  absence,  even  when  most  awake,  so 
long  as  the  will  is  not  directed  to  the  muscles.  The 
individual  bodily  condition  is  lost  sight  of;  hence,  in 
this  brave  party,  each  thought  the  others  more  in  need 
of  assistance  than  himself  —  an  extremely  interesting 
proof  of  the  Divine  Benevolence  anticipating  the  trials 
of  our  constitution,  by  providing  in  the  constitution  it- 
self the  means  of  escaping  from  them.    Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  impertinent  here  to  put  a  question  to  the  advo- 
cates of  mental  duality.    'When  the  person  had  given 
hasty  expression  to  his  fretfulness,  and  then  instantly 
discovered  its  impropriety,  are  we  to  conclude  that  one 
ego  perceived  and  endeavoured  to  atone  for  the  other's 
injustice  ?   Then,  again,  we  learn  that  these  fine  fellows, 
in  spite  of  their  better  judgment,  ate  too  much  after 
their  starvation.    Must  we  suppose  that  one  cerebral 
ego  produced  the  prudence,  and  the  other  the  aiipetite? 
Let  us  consider  the  causes  of  their  state  :  anxiety, 
fatigue,  cold,  starvation  — in  short,  misery  and  disea^sed 
bloo°d,  such  as  we  see  too  much  of  iu  this  land.  Kow 
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could  these  causes  act  on  only  one  side  of  a  man's 
brain  at  a  time  ?  Did  the  cerebra  take  it  in  turns  to 
sufler,  or  did  these  causes  operate  on  the  whole  nervous 
system  at  once  ?^  When  these  questions  are  answered 
in  consistence  with  the  dual  theory  of  mind,  then  we 
have  others  to  put. 

A  fact  recorded  in  Captain  Franklin's  narrative  will 
easily  conduct  us  back  to  our  observations  on  fasting. 
It  appears  that  the  captain  and  his  party  fortified  their 
souls  by  reading  the  Bible,  as  their  best  resource  in 
their  greatest  troubles.    They  found  it  answer  admir- 
ably.   The  man,  also,  who  habitually  enjoyed  the 
truths  of  that  wonderful  book,  was  he  whose  conduct 
was  most  exemplary.    He  best  endured  the  famishing 
process,  and  was  the  last  to  yield  to  fretfulness  and  the 
first  to  help  others.    That  man  was  Hepburn.  Hence 
the  importance  of  mental  habit  and  intention.    It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  gradually  the  rough  Canadians 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  dropped  their  profane 
swearing,  and  assumed  a  sort  of  meekness,  as  their 
spn-jts  drooped  under  starvation  and  the  fear  of  death  ; 
but  the  pious  men  only  evinced  more  confidence  every 
day.    It  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  give  up  hope  • 
though  their  strength  decayed,  and  every  exertion  was 
irksome,  and  the  greatest  efi^ort  was  necessary  in  order 
to  rise  from  their  seats,  and  they  were  obliged  to  help 
each  other  to  accomplish  this,  yet  they  conversed 
cheerfully,  as  if  sure  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  help  The 
deduction  from  all  these  facts  is  manifestly  in  keepin- 
with  our  former  observations.    Fasting,  to  be  advan° 
tageous  to  the  mind,  and  promotive  of  its  spiritual 
advancement,  must  beaccompaniedby  such  employment 
of  Its  faculties  as  tends  to  soothe  and  elevate  the  spirit, 
ihe  testimony  of  a  savage  to  a  fact  is  sometimes  as 
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good  as  that  of  a  pliilosoplier.  Wlien  an  Indian  chief 
wishes  to  meditate  on  any  great  plan,  he  says, 
cannot  yet  see  the  future ;  I  must  fast  and  pray  that 
the  great  Master  of  life  may  give  me  wisdom."  Can 
we  trace  any  connexion  between  this  custom  and  the 
direction  to  Esdras?  — "Go  into  a  field  of  flowers 
where  no  house  is,  and  eat  only  the  flowers  ;  taste  no 
flesh,  drink  no  wine,  and  pray  unto  the  Highest  conti- 
nually, and  I  will  come  and  talk  with  thee."— 2  Esdras, 
ix.  23. 

Fasting  must,  indeed,  have  been  practised  as  a  devout 
duty  long  anterior  to  any  profane  record,  and  it  was 
probably  practised  from  the  time  of  man's  expulsion 
from  paradise,  as  if  to  show  that  as  seductive  appetite 
first  led  to  disobedience,  so  access  to  heaven  was  not 
to  be  attained  in  man's  own  desires  and  powers,  but 
through  the  renunciation  of  even  the  necessary  satis- 
factions of  earth,  that  the  soul  might  be  supphed  with 
spiritual  aliment  and  strength  from  above.    At  least 
we  learn  from  sacred  history,  that  those  who  spake  as 
they  were  prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  were  often 
directed  to  abstain  from  all  «  pleasant  bread."    As  we 
cannot  imagine  that  the  God  of  the  prophets  directed 
a  useless  or  incongruous  service,  the  fact  that  fasting 
was,  under  certain  circumstances,  enjoined,  unques- 
tionably indicates  that  abstinence  favours  the  produc- 
tion of  a  peculiar  fitness  of  mind  for  the  admittance  of 
Divine  illumination,  at  least  when  the  soul  is  prepared 
by  its  knowledge  and  its  faith  for  that  exaltation  which 
such  a  privilege  implies. 

True  religion  enjoins  abstinence  only  in  connexion 
with  meditation  and  prayer.  This  is  reasonable,  but 
it  would  be  the  reverse  to  require  exertion  from  an  ex- 
hausted body,  and  the  attempt  would  but  conduce  to 
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imbecility,  if  not  to  crime,  for  it  is  the  testimony  of 
terrible  expei'ieuce  that  want  leads  not  only  to  mental 
but  to  moral  madness  when  the  soul  flies  not  to  the 
Almighty  for  sustentation.  A  gross  and  inordinate 
supply  of  food  may  be  compatible  with  fat  contented 
ignorance,  and  even  with  the  best  good  humour  and 
openness  of  character,  so  long  as  full  employment  for 
the  body  is  found  in  the  open  air;  but  to  require  exer- 
tion all  the  day  long  from  man,  or  woman,  or  child, 
with  insufficiency  of  food,  whether  in  the  factory  or  the 
field,  is  to  cause  morbid  sensations,  and  to  suggest  ideas 
of  destructiveness  as  surely  as  hunger  rouses  the  lion 
to  seek  his  prey.  That  fasting,  even  when  under  the 
supposed  authority  of  religion,  kindles  the  murderous 
passions  in  those  who  are  not  habituated  to  self-control, 
and  the  devotedness  of  holy  motives,  is  largely  exem- 
plified by  the  information  of  those  who  have  travelled 
in  superstitious  countries.  Thus  the  author  of  Eothen, 
who,  though  anonymous,  is  evidently  well-informed, 
states  that  the  fasts  of  the  Greek  church  produce  an  ill 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  people,  for  they  are 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  on  febrile  irrita- 
tion, with  depression  of  spirits,  and  a  fierce  desire  for 
the  perpetration  of  dark  crimes.  Hence  the  number 
of  murders  is  greater  during  Lent  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  detection  of  many  fasting  im- 
postors, we  are  bound  to  confess  that  the  power  of 
continuing  a  long  period  without  food  is  not  incom- 
patible with  what  we  know  of  vital  possibility.  Dr. 
"Willan  attended  a  patient  who  took  only  a  little  water 
flavoured  with  orange  juice  for  sixty-one  days  ;  but 
more  marvellous  still,  cases  of  abstinence  from  solid 
food  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  years  arc  unimpeach- 
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ably  testified.  Certain  conditions  of  the  nervous  system 
are,  however,  recorded  as  attending  these  fastings,  and 
this  circumstance,  while  it  confirms  the  credibility  of 
such  statements,  tends  also  to  explain  them,  by  bringing 
them  within  physiological  principles.  We  know  that 
in  catalepsy,  or  trance,  and  some  forms  of  madness,  the 
vital  actions  are  so  much  diminished  that  individuals 
may  exist  without  food  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  exalted  and  ecstatic  states  of  mind 
may  so  alter  the  functions  of  the  body,  as  to  fit  them 
to  bear  prolonged  fasting  with  impunity,  or  even  with 
benefit.  A  state  of  body  is  certainly  thus  sometimes 
produced  which  is  nearly  analogous  to  the  torpor  of 
the  lower  animals  —  a  condition  utterly  inexplicable 
on  any  principle  taught  in  the  schools.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, can  inform  us  how  it  happens  that  certain 
fishes  may  be  suddenly  frozen  in  the  polar  sea,  and  so 
remain  during  the  long  winter,  and  yet  be  re-quick- 
ened into  full  activity  by  returning  summer  ?  * 

We  possess  testimony  suflicient  to  prove  that  the 
habit  of  abstinence,  when  favoured  by  rest  and  a  pecu- 
liar temperament  of  mind,  may  so  modify  the  nervous 
power  as  to  permit  the  exercise  of  thought  while  the 
other  functions  are  nearly  suspended.  Meeting  with 
no  impediment  in  the  use  of  the  body,  and  being  era- 
ployed  entirely  without  attention  to  the  physical  state, 
the  soul  seems  to  work  out  its  own  desires  in  such 
cases.  Hence  it  happens  that  all  sorts  of  visions,  in 
the  strangest  combinations  which  imagination  can 
present,  have  crowded  upon  the  mental  sight  of  persons 
who  thus  prepared  themselves  by  abstinence,  rest,  and 
meditation.    Their  visions  have  been  always  accord- 


*  Franklin's  Journal  in  the  Polar  Sea,  \\  4S. 
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ing  to  the  previous  habit  of  tlieir  intellect  and  morals, 
nor  dare  we  say  that  the  soul  has  never  thus  been  per- 
mitted to  look  beyond  its  ordinary  horizon,  to  behold 
the  truths  of  another  region  and  of  a  future  state. 

An  occasional  fast  is  found,  in  certain  constitutions, 
to  invigorate  both  inind  and  body.  It  seems  to  give 
time  for  the  functions  to  complete  their  work,  and 
then  to  rest  for  awhile.  Fasting  for  a  moderate  period 
diminishes  the  carbon  in  the  blood,  and  thus  prevents 
drowsiness,  while  promoting  a  free  circulation  of 
highly  vitalized  blood  through  the  brain  ;  and  as  on 
this  kind  of  supply  the  ready  power  of  the  mind 
depends,  a  clearness  and  rapidity  of  perception  may 
reasonably  be  expected  under  such  circun:istances  pro- 
vided the  muscles  are  not  much  in  demand.  Those 
who  hy  mental  habit  can  take  advantage  of  this  state 
may  then  attain  the  highest  ecstasy  of  meditative  ab- 
straction. Probably  the  greater  number  of  persons 
who  think  themselves  morally  and  physically  in  health 
would  find  how  greatly  they  are  mistaken  if  they  could 
but  be  induced  to  bring  their  appetites  more  into 
subjection,  and  wait  for  something  like  an  urgent 
demand  for  nourishment  before  they  indulge  the  appetite. 
Instead  of  submitting  to  custom,  and  regularly  re- 
sorting to  the  table  three  or  four  times  a  day  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  the  palate,  the  wise  plan  would 
be  sometimes  completely  to  break  through  the  habit, 
and  enjoy  the  quickening  power  of  a  rational  will 
triumphing  over  animal  appetite.  Thus  health  of 
body  and  mental  fortitude,  which  together  constitute 
the  best  assurance  of  intellectual  power,  may  be 
equally  promoted.  Apollonius  Tyaneus  well  de- 
fended himself  from  the  accusation  of  holding  inter- 
course with  the  devil,  by  attributing  his  clear  and 
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prescient  judgment  to  abstemiousness  and  simplicity 
of  diet.  "  This  mode  of  life,"  said  he,  "  has  produced 
such  perspicuity  of  ideas,  that  I  see,  as  in  a  glass, 
things  past  and  future."  The  influence  of  occasional 
abstinence  from  all  food  for  a  day  or  so  in  healthy 
persons,  is  seen  in  the  well-known  fact,  that  soldiers 
fight  most  heartily  for  a  short  time  on  an  empty 
stomach.  The  blood  is  probably  rendered  more  sti- 
mulating, and  the  brain  being  less  oppressed,  and  the 
lungs  for  the  time  being  able  to  act  more  freely  than 
when  the  diaphragm  is  pressed  on,  the  muscular  system, 
on  the  state  of  which  physical  courage  so  much  de- 
pends, is  exercised  with  the  greatest  advantage,  and 
thus  whatever  moral  courage  the  individual  may  pos- 
sess is  called  into  action  with  the  fewest  personal  im- 
pediments. 

In  the  training  of  armies,  as  well  as  in  the  training 
of  other  prize-fighters,  whether  human  or  gallinaceous, 
the  feeding  is  the  principal  thing.  Animal  food  best 
suits  the  propensity  of  destructiveness,  and  best  pre- 
pares it  for  extraordinary  activity  when  stimulated  by 
hunger,  as  we  see  in  all  beasts  of  prey. 

In  order,  however,  to  prepare  the  body  and  mind 
for  their  greatest  eiforts,  it  would  be  most  consistent 
with  physiology  to  take  a  moderate  quantity  of  food 
and  drink  after  a  moderate  period  of  abstinence  ;  for 
we  know  that  the  effect  of  food  on  the  mind  is  mainly 
determined  by  the  previous  condition  of  the  body. 
How  slight  a  supply  will  produce  great  effects  on 
persons  reduced  by  fasting,  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  history  of  Captain  Bligh  and  his  hardy  com- 
panions, when  cast  adrift  by  the  mutineers  of  the 
"  Bounty." 

The  manner  in  which  semi-starvation  and  the  habit 
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of  using  stimulants  may  cause  the  increase  of  crime, 
by  disordering  tlie  brain,  and  aggravating  temptation, 
is  probably  explained  by  such  facts.  The  principle 
of  increasing  tiie  deranging  influence  of  stimulants  by 
previous  exhaustion  was  formerly  acted  on  in  Eastern 
warfare.  When  horsemen  were  required  in  any 
peculiarly  dangerous  enterprise,  it  was  the  usual 
practice  to  subject  them  previously  to  a  long  fast,  and 
then  to  intoxicate  and  let  them  loose.  It  is  also  re- 
ported, with  what  truth  we  know  not,  that  certain 
Jesuits,  when  they  required  a  man  to  engage  in  des- 
perate deeds,  shut  him  up  in  a  large  chamber,  which 
they  called  the  chamber  of  meditation,  the  darkness 
of  which  was  just  made  visible  by  a  very  small  taper. 
Here  he  was  kept  without  food  or  drink  for  a  whole 
day.  A  medicated  draught  was  then  given  him,  and 
thus  he  went  forth  prepared  for  any  diabolical  errand. 

Moderation  in  the  use  of  food  is  a  far  better 
remedy  than  medicine  for  an  oppressed  state  of  the 
circulation,  whether  arising  from  disease  or  redun- 
dancy of  supply.  Fasting  is  the  natural  cure  of  re- 
pletion, and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  absti- 
nence is  so  frequently  forced  upon  those  savage  tribes 
M'ho  are  addicted  to  excess,  such  as  the  American 
Indians  and  New  Zealanders.  Their  diseases  are 
but  few,  except  when  they  approach  the  confines  of 
civilization,  and  in  some  measure  adopt  those  habits 
which  nature  has  rendered  uncongenial  to  them. 
Among  civilized  nations,  the  use  of  purgatives  is 
gradually  taking  the  place  of  fasting.  Hence  the 
success  of  quackery  in  the  aperient  department  among 
the  English  and  Americans.  We  are  an  energetic 
people,  and  cannot  be  comfortable  without  abundant 
nourishment;  but  then,  taking  very  refined  food  in 
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large  quantity,  without  sufficient  intervals  of  absti- 
nence, we  find  our  brains  and  our  bowels  both  miser- 
ably sluggish,  and  then  the  pill-box  supplies  a  bandy 
sort  of  remedy  for  ills  that  common  sense  should 
have  prevented.    "The  peristaltic  persuaders"  of  the 
gourmand  are  as  essential  to  his  happiness  as  is  his 
dinner ;  but  not  only  do  tliese  gross  livers  need  such 
helps,  the  exquisite  poet  must  also  resort  to  the 
apothecary  to  antidote  the  cook.    Byron  says,  "  The 
thing  that  gives  me  the  highest  spirits  is  a  dose  of 
salts."    It  diminished  that  congestion  and  irritability 
of  his  bi-ain  which  his  habits  tended  to  keep  up.  He 
was  at  one  period  of  his  life  epileptic,  but  he  subdued 
the  malady  by  extreme  abstinence,  frequently  taking 
only  vinegar  and  potatoes  as  his  dinner.    When  he 
indulged  in  good  living,  and  took  stimulants,  dis- 
order of  the  brain  returned  in  another  form,  and  his 
temper  became  morose.    It  was  then  that  a  dose 
of  salts  cheered  him.    Brisk  purgatives  often  relieve 
melancholy,  and  that  most  powerful  one,  hellebore, 
was  the  ancient  specific  for  this  disease,  which  gene- 
rally arises  from  congestion  of  the  liver  and  bowels 
causing  an   impure  state  of  the  blood.    The  fre- 
quency of  a  condition  approaching  to  this  is  the 
secret  of  the  demand  for  universal  medicines,  in  the 
shape  of  strong  purgatives.    The  inventor  of  the 
"  Universal  Medicine"  is  said  by  his  medical  at- 
tendant  to  have  died  of  disease   induced   by  his 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  diet.*    Here  is  the  evil ; 
many  good  men,  who  read  and  think  pretty  much,  and 
fancy  they  understand  physiology,  because  they  have 
read  about  the  blood,  prove  their  ignorance  of  it  by 


*  Clmrcli  of  England  Kevicw,  April,  1852,  r-  345. 
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taking  little  exercise,  and  dolefully  mismanaging  their 
stomachs.  Tliey  forget  that  moderation  in  eating 
and  drinking,  as  well  as  meditation,  is  a  Christian  duty, 
and  that  fresli  air,  cheerful  society,  and  an  occasional 
fast,  would  more  effectually  relieve  the  burtliened 
viscera,  than  a  whole  box  of  vegetable  pills.  In- 
stances are  not  uncommon,  even  among  the  highly, 
but  yet  partially  educated,  in  which  some  real  malady 
has  fixed  upon  the  vitals,  and  those  pills  are  swal- 
lowed in  large  quantities  with  manifest  mischief.  It 
is  a  matter  of  feeling,  not  of  reasoning,  with  such  per- 
sons. Their  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  vaunted 
vegetables  is  grounded  on  ignorance,  and  confirmed 
by  their  sensations.  Thus  I  have  known  a  con- 
sumptive patient,  of  strong  mind,  obstinately  persist 
in  taking  the  pills,  because  they  made  him  feel  better, 
lighter,  more  cheerful,  more  happy.  Of  course  argu- 
ment falls  dead  before  such  facts.  Thus,  in  such 
forlorn  cases,  diarrhoea  and  purgatives  hasten  on  the 
fatal  issue,  but  then,  by  these  means,  the  patients  are 
kept  just  in  tliat  state  which  the  highest  degree  of 
abstinence  produces ;  their  bodies  waste  and  Avaste, 
but  their  souls  are  full  of  briglit  thoutrhts,  as  long 
as  exertion  is  avoided.  The  habit  of  their  minds 
becomes  exalted  by  holy  reading,  it  may  be,  and 
there  is  not  blood  enough  in  their  veins  to  excite 
their  passions,  or  to  call  their  muscles  into  action. 
There  is  only  just  fuel  enough  to  keep  alive  a  clear 
flame,  until  the  fire  burns  quite  out.  Such  patients 
feel  brighter  and  brighter  to  the  last,  and  the  pills, 
say  they,  are  the  cause  of  it  all.  These  are  taken 
again  and  again  ;  exhaustion  proceeds,  but  they  go 
on  to  feel  better,  that  is,  ligliter;  the  body  is  no 
impediment,  except  from  weakness  ;  so  they  continue 
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taking  the  pills,  and  feeling  better  and  better,  until 
they  die. 

The  moral  of  this  subject  is  comprised  in  a  few 
words :  our  hopes  of  health  and  happiness  must  always 
deceive  us,  unless  founded  on  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  God,  which  are  those  of  a  rational  faith  as  regards 
things  spiritual,  and  of  true  science  as  regards  things 
natural. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  INTOXICATING  AGENTS 
ON  THE  MIND, 


Inordinate  excitement  is  the  result  of  inordinate 
arterial  action  of  the  brain,  and,  of  course,  if  once 
established,  it  is  apt  to  go  on  as  a  chronic  disease, 
subject  to  alternations  of  activity  and  exhaustion,  with 
consequent  changes  in  mental  manifestation.  A  certain 
order,  as  regards  time,  in  the  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  is  essential  to  its  orderly  employment  by  the 
mind,  for  thoughts  and  ideas  are  but  as  the  shifting  of 
scenes  in  the  dramas  of  the  soul.  Disease  of  the  brain, 
and  every  disorder  in  the  functions  of  its  several  parts, 
whether  produced  by  the  state  of  the  blood  or  the 
state  of  the  morals,  equally  interferes  vi^ith  orderly 
nerve-action,  and,  therefore,  so  far  disturbs  memory  and 
imagination  ;  hence,  in  the  hurry  of  excitement,  com- 
parison is  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  that 
excitement.  It  may  amount  only  to  what  we  call 
nervousness,  or  it  may  proceed  to  the  extent  of  actual 
madness.  Reason  may  be  startled  by  the  rush  of  ideas, 
confounded  by  a  crowd  of  sensations,  or  altogether 
lost  in  the  whirl  of  thoughts  suggested  to  the  soul  by 
the  workings  of  the  brain.  The  effects  of  impure 
blood  on  the  mental  state  illustrate  the  subject,  and 
these  are  probably  best  exhibited  by  the  phenomena 
of  intoxication,  which  will,  therefore,  be  especially 
worthy  our  attention.    Whatever  either  excites  or 
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depresses  the  nerve-power,  appears,  in  a  proportionate 
degree,  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  in  which  the  mind 
and  body  best  maintain  their  due  influence  on  each 
other.    Every  deviation  from  this  equipoise,  whether 
commencing  in  the  corpoi-eal  or  mental  state,  is  so  far 
a  departure  from  perfect  health.    If,  however,  the 
animal  preponderates    over  the    rational,   as  when 
the  body  is  stimulated  beyond  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  reason,  then,  of  course,  the  rate  and  cha- 
racter of  enjoyment  must  be  degraded  and  depraved, 
and  the  man  thus  disordered  must  for  the  time  become 
insane.    The  very  individual  who,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  delight  in  the  beautiful  realities  of 
order  and  truth,  in  the  right  use  of  his  senses,  now 
feels  some  undefined  pleasure  in  the  rude  fancies  that 
min"-le  in  confusion  before  his  mental  vision.  The 
drunken  man  is,  in  short,  quite  a  mad  man.    The  gra- 
dual development  of  this  insanity  is  curious  and  in- 
structive.   The  demon  to  whom  he  has  voluntarily  re- 
signed his  faculties,  slowly,  craftily,  witchingly  stirs 
hi°  blood,  and  then  takes  full  possession  of  his  heart, 
that  he  may  qualify  the  man  for  Bedlam  and  for  hell. 
See  the  sot  with  his  strong  drink  before  him.  He  has 
taken  his  seat  with  a  determination  to  be  oblivious  of 
his  responsibility  as  a  social  being,  and  instead  of 
setting  his  attention  upon  subjects  that  would  raise 
his  soul  above  his  sorrows,  he  empties  his  glass 
until  sensations  excited  by  the  stimulus  disorder  his 
nervous  system,  and  break  his  thoughts  and  ideas 
into  fragments,  like  the  light  of  heaven  upon  an 
agitated  sea.    At  first  he  is  gratified  by  the  splendid 
confusion  : 

"He  swims  in  mirth,  niid  tiincies  he  has  wings 
Wherewith  to  scorn  the  Cimh."' 
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But  soon  a  heavy  tlarkness  steals  over  liim,  and 
having  forgotten  his  iiome  and  liis  rehitioiiship,  and 
with  not  a  distinct  idea  left,  lie  looks  like  a  beast  that 
has  just  satisfied  liis  stomach  and  has  lain  down  to 
chew  the  cud.  His  eyes  stare  vacantly  into  the  air, 
while  his  features  and  limbs  all  lazily  partake  of  that 
brutal  quiet  so  stupidly  expressive  of  the  absence  of 
all  possibility  of  intellectual  content.  But  ere  long 
the  stimulus,  working  mischief  within,  stirs  his  brain 
and  blood  in  a  new  manner,  and  he  seems  to  wake  up 
to  new  perceptions.  Objects  about  him  become  veiled 
in  a  haze,  and  obscure,  bubbling,  whisj^ering  sounds, 
as  from  the  boiling  of  the  witches'  caldron  of  infernal 
abominations,  fall  on  his  ear,  not  to  disturb,  but  to 
enchant  his  soul  with  a  horrible  spell.  The  mistiness 
fuming  out  from  that  caldron  grows  higher  and  wider, 
and  the  serpent  sounds  thicken  and  grow  louder, 
until  all  at  once  he  seems  surrounded  by  a  living 
cloud  full  of  strange  forms  and  faces,  at  first  pleasing 
as  the  fancies  of  a  cliild,  and  then  suddenly  twisting 
into  obscene  contortions  and  hideous  grimaces,  while 
words  of  blasphemy  and  filthy  merriment  mingle  their 
babble  so  closely  on  his  ear  that  they  seem  to  issue 
out  of  his  own  heart,  and  yet  he  is  not  afraid.  Imagin- 
ation is  doing  its  worst  work;  tlie  deluding  devil  has 
him  at  his  mercy  now,  and  according  to  his  tempera- 
ment he  will  yield  to  any  temptation  that  may  assail 
him.  He  now  betrays  the  secret  habits  of  his  mind, 
and  endows  his  imaginary  companions  with  qualities  in 
keeping  with  his  own  fancies.  He  has  voluntarily  lost 
his  reason,  and  therefore  both  moral  and  intellectual 
perception  are  equally  obscured,  and  he  no  more  dis- 
tinguishes vice  from  virtue  than  truth  from  falsehood. 
Thus  selfish  indulgence  invariably  terminates  in  com- 
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plete  Stolidity  and  desolation.  Though  for  a  time  sen- 
timental, witty,  01-  ingenious,  as  the  natural  character 
may  determine,  having  no  more  control  over  his  de- 
sires than  he  has  over  his  dreams,  the  tlioughts  and 
language  of  the  drunkard  mix  the  sublime  and  ridi- 
culous in  chaotic  confusion;  and  having  just  power 
enough  left  in  his  reckless  hand  to  pour  another  glass, 
his  mad  inspiration  is  at  once  turned  into  a  mumbling 
idiocy,  and  then  his  brain  becoming  thoroughly  palsied, 
he  falls  under  the  table  in  a  disgusting  apoplectic 
stupor. 

The  habitual  drunkard  is  distinguished  not  only  by 
the  haggard  dinginess  and  lividity  of  his  features,  but 
also  by  the  perpetual  obscurity  of  his  mind.  Ask  him 
any  question  beyond  the  range  of  his  daily  drudgery, 
and  he  will  fumble  about  in  vain  endeavours  to  control 
his  brains,  and  set  them  in  the  order  necessary  to 
think  and  recollect.  His  ideas  are  all  awry,  and  his 
associations  all  in  confusion,  for  the  habit  of  drunken- 
ness renders  the  brain  always  unsteady  and  unmanage- 
able, ready  at  the  slightest  mental  effort  to  fill  the  man 
with  most  miserable  sensations,  and  to  haunt  him  either 
with  direct  terrors  or  with  ludicrous  images,  mocking 
him  into  torment ;  hence  his  nerves  govern  him,  and 
his  human  principles  succumb  so  completely  to  the 
temptations  of  the  pot-house,  that  he  can  rarely  be 
cured  without  total  abstinence,  or  by  being  shut 
up  like  a  dangerous  lunatic.  That  this  term  is  not 
too  strong  we  shall  see,  by  observing  the  nature  of 
that  horrible  malady  which  so  often  torments  the 
habitual  drunkard  —  delirium  tremens.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  real  case,  and  by  no  means  of  the  worst 
character.  A  working  jeweller  was  the  subject ;  he 
resided  in  London,  and,  of  course,  his  business  re- 
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quired  sedentary  and  intense   attention.    He  found 
but  little  opportunity,  and,  in  consequence  of  habitual 
filtiguc,  he  feit  but  slight  inclination,  to  take  exercise 
in  the  air.    If  on  the  sabbath  he  followed  the  stream 
along  the  dusty  road,  that,  after  a  long  journey,  brings 
one  in  sight  of  green  fields,  his  heart  failed  him  at 
some  public-house  within  two  miles  of  his  home,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  wife's  entreaties,  he  would  walk  in  for 
a  rest,  and,  with  three  or  four  little  ones  around  them, 
there  terminate  the  holy  day  amidst  the  debaucheries 
of  the  abandoned.    Instead  of  refi-eshing  his  soul  and 
body  with  rest  becoming  the  sabbath,  the  poor  man 
hurried  into  drunkenness,  and  staggered  home  conscious 
of  his  voluntary  degradation.    After  such  a  Sunday 
he  finds  himself  unfit  for  his  work,  yet  he  fixes  himself 
manfully  to  it ;  but  by  and  by  he  feels  so  disordered 
that  he  resolves  to  break  away,  and  not  to  return  to  the 
shop  for  a  few  days.    But  instead  of  going  at  once 
into  the  country,  where  he  might  soothe  his  soul  with 
verdure  and  peace,  he  seeks  the  excitement  of  bad 
companionship,  and,  as  he  saunters  from  street  to 
street  with  a  sottish  comrade,  takes  a  pint  here  and  a 
dram  thei-e.    Thus  he  proceeds  for  two  or  three  days, 
not  quite  intoxicated,  but  just  in  that  state  in  which 
the  animal  and  the  sentimental  mutually  waver  in  the 
bala  nee.     At  length,  however,  his  nervous  system 
suddenly  fails;  the  stages  of  intoxication  rapidly 
hurry  on,  and  he  is  taken  to  his  bed  dead  drunk. 
After  some  hours  of  almost  fatal  stupor,  he  wakes  up 
with  u  fever,  burning  hands,  dull  eyes,  sallow  cheeks, 
parched  lips  and  tongue,  confused  mind,  trembling 
limbs,  aching  loins,  and  tormenting  heartburn  that  no- 
thing will  relieve.    But  the  most  overpowering  of  his 
sensations  \h  a  crushing  weight  of  pain  on  his  brain, 
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with  an  indescribable  sense  of  dizziness,  as  if  about  to 
fall  from  a  vast  height.    This  headache  is  so  intense 
that  light  is  intolerable,  and  every  sound  hateful.  His 
temper  becomes  so  irritable  that  his  wife,  who  fondly 
watches  him  with  the  hope  that  he  who  once  loved  her 
will  yet  come  to  himself,  and  repent  his  unmanliness 
towards  her,  dare  not  remain  near  him  any  longer,  for 
the  sight  of  her  noAV  maddens  him.  Thus  he  passes  his 
day  of  horrors,  to  which  a  night  of  terrible  restlessness 
succeeds.  Towards  the  next  morning,  he  begins  to  rave 
in  perfect  delirium.  Every  muscle  of  his  frame  shakes 
violently^;  his  mind  is  in  mad  confusion,  yet  he  cun- 
ningly attempts  to  destroy  his  ownlife,  and  when  baffled 
in  his  rage  against  himself,  he  turns  it  upon  those  who 
would  hindei°bim,  and  the  strait-waistcoat  alone  pre- 
vents his  committing  murder.    With  careful  medical 
management  he  recovers,  but  only  for  a  sliort  tune, 
since  some  evil  power  holds  possession  of  him,  and 
compels  him  to  return  to  the  same  condition  on  the 
first  opportunity.    In  such  delirium  thousands  die  ; 
bow  necessary  then  to  meet  the  evil  in  its  beginning, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  habitually  abstaining  from 
fermented  liquors,  as  being  perfectly  unnecessary  and, 
indeed,  essentially  injurious  to  the  functions  of  the 
body,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances.  _ 

The  term  drunkard,  however  opprobrious,  is  still 
properly  applied  to  all  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
allay  that  craving  for  stimulants,  which  their  abuse  of 
the  stomach  invariably  excites,  by  frequent  recourse 
to  them,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  but  not  uncon- 
trollable effect.  This  decent  kind  of  drunkenness, 
however,  leads  to  its  own  especial  horrors ;  for  when 
those  who  are  subjected  to  it  are  deprived  of  the  ex- 
hilarating and  delusive  cordial,  they  are  apt  to  fancy 
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antl  to  feel  a  thousand  evils  sueh  as  visit  tiie  con  finned 
hypochondriac  from  other  causes  with  comparative 
mildness.  A  man  tlius  unuaturally  excited,  wlieii  not 
under  tlic  influence  of  stimulants,  is  apt  to  feel  as  if 
he  might  expect  death  every  moment ;  he  seems  to 
see  the  enemy  close  to  hin;!,  and  he  looks  and  expresses 
himself  as  if  grasped  by  the  cold  hand  of  some 
mysterious  presence.  I  have  seen  wliat  I  describe  — 
the  decent  drunkard's  hypocliondriasis.  He  starts,  he 
roves  about  wildly,  he  breathes  laboriously,  he 
struggles  for  life  as  if  he  grappled  with  a  murderer, 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  to  annoy  him  but  himself, 
nothing  wrong  but  the  nerves  he  has  abused.  Some- 
times these  horrors  seize  him  in  bed.  He  springs  up 
as  if  he  were  elastic,  and  had  been  suddenly  released 
from  the  pressure  of  some  great  weight  ;  but  it  is  only 
from  an  internal  sense  of  suffocation  that  he  tries  to 
fly.  He  gasps  for  air  as  if  he  could  never  have  enough, 
and  yet  he  breathes  deeply.  The  fact  is,  his  blood  is 
poisoned,  and  cannot  be  duly  vitalized  ;  and,  tlierefore, 
his  brain  reels  with  a  feeling  of  vacancy,  and  his 
senses  are  all  full  of  confused  sensations,  because  the 
fine  fibrils  of  their  nerves  are  thrilling  under  the 
impressions  of  noxious  atoms  circulating  amongst 
them ;  there  is  a  terrible  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  a 
multitude  of  frightful  and  indescribable  objects  crowd 
around  his  aching  eyeballs,  which  he  cannot  refuse  to 
see,  for  they  are  more  visible  in  the  darkness  than  in 
the  light,  and  the  light  he  cannot  bear.  He  sinks  for 
want  of  food,  but  the  sight  of  it  disgusts  him ;  and 
the  burning  pain  in  his  stomach  renders  the  mildest 
thing  intolerable  there.  He  cries  for  drink,  but  water 
does  not  cool  him  nor  quench  his  thirst.  Nothing  but 
a  return  to  the  Circean  chalice  can  for  a  moment 
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cliarm  away  the  misery  of  life,  and  that  only  fixes  a 
curse  more  deeply  on  his  soul.    But  the  agonies  of 
aggravated  indigestion,  jaundice,  dropsy,  and  diseased 
heart  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  catalogue  of  ills  to 
which  those  are  especially  liable  who  addict  themselves 
to  dram-drinking  and  fillips.   In  many  cases,  a  peculiar 
paralysis  comes  on;  the  legs  and  feet  become  as 
smooth  as  polished  ivory,  and  so  tender,  that  the 
weight  of  a  finger  will  make  a  man  shriek.   All  power 
over  the  muscular  system  is  gradually  destroyed,  and 
the  wretched  being  lies,  it  may  be  for  years,  at  the 
mercy  of  his  attendant.=,  quite  incapable  even  of  feed- 
inn-  himself.    The  mind,  in  these  cases,  being  nearly 
idrotic,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  whether  the  suffering 
is  really  so  great  as  it  appears,  from  the  cramps  of  the 
extremities,  the  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  counte- 
nance and  the  moans  and  exclamations  of  the  patient. 
It  is  however,  certain  that  these  symptoms  increase 
in  violence  until  total  darkness  closes  the  horrid  scene. 
Lon<r  before  death  arrives,  however,  the  patient  talks 
aloud  of  his  former  orgies,  and  re-acts,  in  thoughts 
and  words,  his  solitary  indulgences.    Thus  the  de- 
cxradation  of  his  soul  becomes  visibly  complete. 

The  abuse  of  sensual  passion  usually  induces  that 
feelin-  of  exhaustion  under  which  the  temptation  to 
take  stimuli  inordinately  is  strongest.  Then  the  in- 
dulgence becomes  almost  irresistible;  and  of  course, 
inst'ead  of  quieting  the  nervous  system,  it  only  sub- 
stitutes one  excitement  for  another,  and  brings  the 
oul  and  body  more  thoroughly  under  the  thraldom  o 
Lorbid  sensation,  before  the  tyranny  o  which  all 
Tense  of  honour  and  morality  at  length  is  lost,  and  the 
Srable  sufferer,  while  he  cowers  like  a  madman 
r  lei  the  threats  or  persuasions  of  those  about  him, 
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will  yet  rob  his  children  of  their  bread  to  obtain  a  few 
more  doses  of  tlie  jjoison  of  wliicli  he  is  dying ;  and 
Avhen  disease  confines  him  to  his  dealli-bed,  he  will 
bribe  his  vnlgar  nurse  with  his  last  shilling,  and 
beseech  her  with  his  last  breath,  to  procure  for  him 
another  of  the  fatal  draughts.  Can,  then,  the  causes 
of  his  most  pitiable  insanity  be  too  fully  studied  or  too 
firmly  met  ?  Let  every  one  who  reasons  see  that  he, 
at  least.^  assists  not  to  perpetuate  the  evil  by  encourag- 
ing the  habitual  use  of  stimulants  ;  and  if  there  be,  in 
the  doctrines  and  the  disciples  of  political  wisdom, 
moralit}",  and  religion,  any  power  to  stem  that  torrent 
of  popular  iniquity,  surely  here,  in  this  country,  and 
about  our  homes,  we  find  sufficient  scope  for  its  fullest 
exercise. 

The  benefit  of  habitually  abstaining  from  artificial 
stimulants  can  scarcely  be  better  expressed  than  it 
has  been  by  some  sudden  converts  to  a  simple  regimen 
in  the  name  of  hydropathy.  From  their  rapturous 
language,  describing  their  delights  in  the  feelings  of  a 
new  kind  of  lii'e  and  vigour,  one  might  suppose  them 
to  have  just  escaped  the  misery  of  a  depraved  existence, 
and  to  have  found  themselves,  unexpectedly,  in  some 
poetic  paradise.  But  there  may  be  intemperance  even 
in  the  use  of  water.  Tiie  ecstasies  of  hydropathic 
converts,  however,  are  due  as  much  to  excess  of 
enthusiasm  as  to  excess  of  drinking.  Active  exercise 
in  fresh  air,  and  a  free  use  of  cold  water,  constitute  a 
plan  which  every  savage,  unbewildered  by  quackish 
mysteries,  knows  to  be  wisest,  discreetest,  best  for 
securing  the  blessings  of  bodily  health.  But  let  mode- 
ration be  known  in  all  things,  and  despise  not  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  who  tells  us  that  wine  has  its 
uses,  and  strong  drink  is  more  suitable  than  cold  slops 
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and  wet  sheets  for  a  man  with  a  flagging  pulse  and  a 
sinking  heart.  A  deluge  not  only  renovates,  but  also 
destroys;  and  the  Maker  of  man  never  designed  him 
to  be  amphibious,  nor  to  keep  his  functions  in  forcible 
action,  like  a  water-mill  under  a  constant  stream,  but 
to  enioy  life  under  a  wise  use  of  all  that  is  good,  since 
obedience  to  Divine  law  allows  of  no  extremes;  and 
temperance  implies  in  mediis  tutissimus —  an  equal 
danger  both  fron-i  abstinence  and  excess. 

It  appears  to  be  pretty  clearly  ascertained  that  nar- 
cotic poisons  are  akin  to  bitters,  the  latter  only  con- 
tainino-  less  carbon.    Gentian  and  quassia,  much  used 
by  brewers,  taken  in  large  quantities,  act  as  narcotics, 
and  the  hop  so  manifestly  partakes  of  the  nature  _ot 
both  bitters  and  narcotics,  that  it  may  be  classed  with 
either.    The  Romans  used  to  give  something  ot  the 
sort  to  those  about  to  be  crucified,  for  the  purpose 
of  blunting  sensibility.     This  is  referred  to  by  bt 
Matthew  :  Theij  gave  him  vinegar  [bad  wine]  mingled 
with  gall,  [xoX.,  some  bitter.]  and  when  he  had  tasted 
he  would  not  drink.   We  commonly  observe  the  effect 
of  beer  in  the  heavy  countenance  and  obtuse  under- 
standing and  feelings  of  those  who  freely  use  it.  bome 
narcotics,  such  as  opium,  act  directly  on  t'^^  bi-ain 
others  on  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  system  o 
nerves,  others  on'the  spinal  chord,  and  others,  such  as 
tobacco,  operate  on  the  nervous  system  genei^  ly. 
Hence  diversified  effects  on  the  emotions  and  intel- 
lectual faculties.    All  those  substances  which  soothe 
the  nerves  contain  more  carbon  than  hydrogen  in 
their  composition;  they  seem  to  hinder  the  blood 
from  being  vitalized  properly  in  the  lungs,  and  Liebig 
beireves  that  they  actually  combine  with  the  substance 
of  the  brain  and  nerves,  so  as  to  alter  their  character. 
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Now  we  can  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  liow 
the  habitual  and  unnecessary  use  of  such  agents  must 
prove  injurious,  since  they  produce  an  unnatural  state 
of  the  instruments  of  energy,  both  as  regards  body 
and  mind.  As  St.  Augustine  says,  "  How  pleasant  it 
is  to  be  -without  these  pleasures!"  To  forsake  them, 
when  accustomed  to  their  action,  is  to  be  subject  to 
morbid  re-action,  to  continue  them  is  to  disorder  every 
function ;  therefore,  not  to  use  them,  except  as 
medicines,  is  the  only  safe  plan.  We  see  that  from 
the  new  nature,  so  to  say,  induced  by  habit,  it  must 
be  extremely  difficult  for  a  person  confirmed  in  their 
abuse  to  renounce  them,  a  new  and  strong  kind  of 
appetite  being  created,  which  to  resist  is  like  refusing 
to  yield  to  hunger  or  thirst. 

Much  might  be  said  concerning  the  use  and  abuse 
of  tea  and  coffee,  but  common  sense  is  beginning 
again  to  prevail,  and  therefore  we  expect  that  the  nu- 
merous nervous  disorders  due  to  excessive  indulgence 
in  these  warm  drinks  will  gradually  wear  away  under 
a  more  judicious  use  of  them.  Chemistry  seems 
clearly  to  have  proved  that  the  active  principles  of 
tea  and  coffee  are  pi'ecisely  similar,  and  that  their 
elements  exist  in  such  combination  as,  when  mode- 
rately enjoyed,  to  favour  the  mental  action  of  the 
brain  with  less  risk  than  under  other  stimulants  ; 
therefore  we  can  discern  the  wisdom  of  the  Providence 
which  has  led  to  the  almost  universal  employment  of 
these  substances  in  civilised  society,  and  especially 
among  those  whose  minds  are  most  active.  Therefoi'O, 
let  charitv  and  trust  in  God's  goodness  command  our 
grateful  thoughts,  and  thus  put  scandal  to  flight, 
when  we  socially  sip  "  the  cup  that  cheers,  but  not 
inebriates.'' 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PHYSICAL  AGENTS  ON  MORAL 
STATES. 

We  habitually  distinguish  between  our  moral  affec- 
tions and  our  intellectual  powers,  because  we  discover 
a  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  true  and  false. 
Good  and  evil  relate  to  affection,  truth  and  falsehood 
to  intelligence.  Yet  these,  probabl}^,  are  never  prac- 
tically dissociated,  for  as  intellect  is  never  exerted 
without  some  affection  being  excited,  so  neither  can 
we  enjoy  pure  reason  without  enjoying  true  goodness. 
Mental  operations  always  influence  our  moral  con- 
dition, and  either  confirm  us  in  error  and  evil,  or  tend 
to  restore  us  to  rectitude  and  happiness.  Tlie  will 
must  always  be  at  work,  and  thought  ever  be  excited, 
if  not  directed,  by  desire.  Hence  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, so  "  far  from  being  one,  have  ofttimes  no  con- 
nection." The  wise  man  chooses  well,  he  has  a  right 
kind  of  love,  and  he  wishes  his  mind  to  expatiate 
on  objects  under  such  associations  and  motives  as  God 
approves ;  in  short,  he  desires  his  thoughts,  so  to 
speak,  to  coincide  with  his  Maker's;  and  therefore  the 
light  that  is  in  liim,  like  the  sun,  diffuses  a  warm 
benevolence,  brightening  what  it  looks  on,  and  blend- 
ing earthly  tilings  in  beauteous  harmony,  while 
proving  its  source  to  be  in  heaven.  But  the  man  of 
mere  knowledge  is  a  slirivelled  miser,  starving  his 
proper  affections  in  vain  endeavours  to  satiate  an  ap- 
petite "  that  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on."    He  accu- 
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mnlates  ideas  as  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
them.    We  are  made  to  be  moved  by  desire,  to  sliun 
or  to  seek,  for  will  is  never  dormant,  either  in  think- 
ing or  feeling ;  but  we  never  think  to  good  purpose 
without  improving  our  affections.     The  connexion 
between  intellect  and  morality,  however,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently considered  in  our  education,  which,  to  be  cor- 
rect, must  be  conducted  with  especial  regard  to  our 
physical  constitution,  as  that  of  sensitive  as  well  as 
reflective  beings.    The  study  and  the  statistics  of  in- 
sanity and  of  crime  teach  us  an  awful  lesson  concern- 
ing the  gi<rantic  evils  resulting  from  ignorant  mis- 
management  of  the  bodv  in  relation  to  the  mind  and 
the  moral  nature.    The  contents  of  the  preceding 
chapter  are  a  sufficient  demonstration  that  misma- 
nagement of  the  body  includes  immoral  conduct ;  and 
indeed  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  since  morality  means 
the  operation  of  right  motives  in    controlling  the 
actions  of  our  bodies,  and  preventing  their  abuse,  by 
respect  for  others  as  well  as  for  ourselves  ;  in  short, 
morality  is  good  manners,  not  the  sweetness  of  as- 
sumed courteousness,  covering  a  bitter  heart — that  is 
Satanic  villany ;  but  the  embodied  habit  of  good 
feeling,  which  constitutes  Christian  gentleness.  In- 
sanity and  crime  are  equally  pitiable,  and  are  both  to  be 
treated,  in  a  great  degree,  physically,  notwithstanding 
that  both  may  originate  in  moral  perversity,  because 
as  the  mind  acts  on  the  body,  so  does  bodily  con- 
dition and  engagement  re-act  on  the  mind.    Hence,  to 
render  the  situation  agreeable,  and  to  engage  the  senses 
and  the  limbs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divert  the 
thoughts  from  wrong  courses,  is  the  secret  of  success 
in  the  management  of  pure   insanity.     Thus  the 
maddest  among  the  inmates  of  Bedlam  are  often  guided 
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back  to  happy  associations,  and  even  successfully 
directed  to  a  higher  standard  of  intellect  and  morality : 
and  thus,  too,  the  other  outcasts  of  society,  hardened 
criminals,  may  be  and  are  often  assisted  to  attain  a 
noble  excellence,  by  being  separated  from  evil  com- 
munications for  a  proper  period,  and  furnished  with 
an  appropiate  succession  of  objects  and  employment 
to  thinlc  on  and  to  enjoy.    It  is,  however,  proved  that 
discernible  material  lesion,  such  as  inflammation,  soft- 
ening, hardening,  or  other  alteration  in  the  structure 
of  the  brain,  is  not  essential  to  insanity,  any  more 
than  it  is  to  the  impulses  which  lead  to  crime  ;  but  it 
is  also  proved  that  this  malady  is  experienced  almost 
exclusively  by  persons  whose  temperament  has  been 
mismanaged  ;  for  hereditary  transmission,  bad  edu- 
cation, and  moral  disorder,  which  are  the  common 
causes  assigned,  all  imply  that  the  will  has  not  been 
directed  aright  in  the  use  of  the  body.    Of  course 
insanity  must  be  distinguished  from  the  madness  con- 
sequent on  accidental  injury,  and  also  from  delirium, 
phrensy,  and  idiotism,  which  are  manifestly  connected 
either  with  disordered  circulation,  or  defective  forma- 
tion of  the  brain.    This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  at  large  on  this  subject ;  the  design  here  is  to 
show  that  impulsive  and  insane  manifestation  of  in- 
tellect is  associated  with  depravity  of  will  which  in- 
variably arises  from  the  affections  being  diverted  from 
their  proper  objects.     This  is  seen  very  forcibly  in 
that  fashionable  apology  for  murder —  monomania,  an 
intellectual  delusion  which  those  who  are  most  con- 
versant with  the  subject  now  suspect  to  be  always 
consequent  on  moral  dereliction.    This  we  should  ex- 
pect, if  the  axiom  be  true,  that  the  emotional  powers 
of  our  minds,  together  with  our  affections,  are  always 
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involved  in  the  use  of  intellect,  and  tliat  we  employ  our 
intellects  in  keeping  with  the  state  of  our  passions  — 
so  that  according  to  the  predominant  desire  will  be 
the  direction  of  our  thoughts.  Tliis  looks  exceedingly 
like  a  truism,  and  yet  it  is  very  far  from  being  gene- 
rally acknowledged  as  a  truth.  If,  however,  we  look 
a  little  closely  into  the  action  of  physical  agents  on 
the  brain,  we  shall  discover  that  the  mental  excite- 
ment always  involves  the  moral  feelings,  and  that  the 
intellect  works  witli  the  affections,  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  habit  of  the  conscience  will  be  the  con- 
clusions of  our  reason.  Hence  we  shall  understand  the 
importance  of  instruction  as  a  means  of  correcting 
our  wills  in  relation  to  sensation  ;  for,  according  to 
the  habits  and  principles  in  wliich  the  will  is  trained, 
must  be  our  consent  or  resistance  to  any  influence 
acting  on  the  organisation  concerned  in  our  passions. 
Tlius  our  endurance  of  temptation  will  indicate  the 
state  of  our  faith  and  love  as  regards  any  object,  and 
the  test  of  our  character  will  demonstrate  that  our 
condemnation  is  rightly  determined  by  the  use  we  have 
made  of  instruction  and  example,  in  the  employment 
of  our  own  bodies. 

As  a  good  example  of  intellectual  exaltation  in  keep- 
ing with  moral  character  under  the  influence  of  a 
medicinal  agent,  I  quote  the  following  case  from  Dr. 
O'Sliauglmessy's  account  of  the  effects  of  Indian  hemp. 
"In  a  lad  of  excellent  habits,  ten  drops  of  the  tincture 
induced  the  most  amusing  effects.  A  shout  of  laughter 
ushered  in  the  symptoms,  and  a  transition  state  of 
cataleptic  rigidity  occurred  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
He  enacted  the  part  of  a  Rajali  giving  orders  to  his 
courtiei-s ;  he  could  recognise  none  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents or  acquaintances,  all  to  his  mind  seemed  as  altered 
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as  his  own  condition ;  he  spoke  of  many  years  havihg 
passed  since  his  student  days,  described  his  teachers 
and  friends  with  a  piquancy  which  a  dramatist  would 
envy ;  detailed  the  adventures  of  an  imaginary  series 
of  years,  his  travels,  his  attainment  of  wealth  and 
power ;  he  entered  on  discussions  of  religious,  scientific, 
and  political  topics  with  astonishing  eloquence,  and  dis- 
closed an  extent  of  knowledge,  reading,  and  a  ready 
apposite  wit,  which  those  who  knew  him  best  were  alto- 
gether unprepared  for.  For  three  hours,  and  upwards, 
he  maintained  the  character  he  at  first  assumed,  and 
with  a  degree  of  ease  and  dignity  perfectly  becoming 
his  high  assumption."  Here  we  witness  ambitious 
intellect  acting  out  its  character  as  in  a  dream.  The 
remembrance  of  this  acting  passed  away  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  actor  with  the  excitement  which 
occasioned  it,  as  we  usually  find  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Van  Helmont  affords  us  another  case.  He  declared 
that,  aftej-  tasting  some  aconite,  his  head  felt  confused, 
and  for  two  hours  his  intellect  seemed  to  have  deserted 
his  brain,  and  taken  up  its  residence  in  his  stomach. 
On  one  occasion  of  mental  transport,  he  states  that  he 
actually  saw  his  soul  in  his  stomach.  This,  however, 
is  pretty  strong  evidence  that  he  was  deranged  by  the 
narcotic,  though  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  soul  could  see  itself,  as  that  we  can,  as  some 
physiologists  tell  us,  see  everything  else,  and  yet  be 
without  any  souls  whatever.  He  had  exhausted  his 
brain  by  severe  meditation  concerning  the  soul's  exist- 
ence ;  and  thus,  according  to  a  common  law  of  the 
mind,  often  illustrated  in  dreaming,  he  seemed  to  see 
what  he  longed  to  be  assured  of.  He  says,  "  Magna 
mox  quies  me  invasit,  et  incidi  in  somnium  intcUectuale 
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salisque  memorabilo.  Yidi  animam  meam  satis  exignara 
sexils  tamen  discrimine  liberam  !"  Those  wlio  will  take 
the  trouble  of  reading  all  he  relates  of  his  visions,  -will 
find  that  he  gained  great  moral  advantage  from  tliem, 
notwithstanding  the  ridiculous  aspect  of  some  of  his 
notions. 

The  inferences  of  the  soul,  whether  during  vio-ilance 
or  sleep,  are  always  according  to  its  previous  convic- 
tions, that  is,  its  faith.  Hence  the  delirium  of  the 
intellectual  and  religious  maintains  a  corresponding 
character,  and  a  mind  fixed  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
any  creed  will  find  abundant  evidences  in  its  dreams 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  it  already  believes.  The 
previous  state  of  the  mind  determines  the  nature  of  its 
visions ;  therefore  we  find  such  a  variety  of  effects  on 
the  imagination  by  the  use  of  the  same  agent.  Another 
observer,  being  of  an  entirely  different  habit  of  thinking 
from  Van  Helmont,  took  a  moderate  dose  of  aconite, 
and  experienced  altogether  a  different  state  of  mind 
during  its  operation.  It  first  produced  giddiness, 
which,  suggesting  ideas  of  peculiar  motion,  soon  re- 
solved itself  into  a  sense  of  orderly  movements  among 
the  objects  before  the  eye ;  immediately  these  objects 
appeared  endowed  with  life,  and  took  the  forms  of  well- 
known  individuals,  who  seemed  to  dance  about  in  most 
beautiful  figures,  flinging  a  brilliant  sunshine  about 
them,  while  they  moved  in  the  exactest  order,  with  all 
their  movements  measured  by  harmony  of  an  exquisite 
kind,  but  seemingly  composed  of  all  the  best  parts  of 
remembered  airs.  This  vision  was  not  of  long  duration, 
and  was  destroyed  as  if  by  a  sudden  loss  of  sight  and 
memory.  There  was  no  tendency  to  sleep,  but  depres- 
sion and  fear  came  on  instead,  and  after  several  hours, 
an  unusual  irritability  and  obstinacy  of  temper  sue- 
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ceeded,  which,  after  a  time  spent  in  silence  and  dark- 
ness, was  followed  by  a  marvellous  clearness  of  memory, 
combined  with  a  vivid  imagination,  giving  rise  to  ideas 
of  ecstatic  vastness,  brilliancy,  and  promise,  and  hence 
with  a  tendency  to  prophesy  all  that  was  most  desirable 
to  a  poet.  In  short,  the  aconite  produced  a  kind  of 
insanity,  perhaps  not  very  unlike  that  form  of  excite- 
ment which  so  many  fancy  to  be  the  true  inspiration 
of  genius  ;  but  all  that  passed  was  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  temperament  and  mental  habit  of  the  person 
experimented  on,  who  was  a  young  man  addicted  to 
the  poets,  and  fond  of  company,  music,  and  dancing. 

The  effects  of  a  powerful  stimulant  medicine  on  the 
nervous  system  of  a  melancholic  dyspeptic  patient  are 
well  expressed,  while  under  its  influence,  in  his  lan- 
guage to  the  author  :  "  I  used  to  feel,"  said  he,  "  as  if 
I  should  never  laugh  any  more,  but  I  now  feel  as  if 
I  should  never  weep  again.  I  am  too  hardened  by 
misery  for  tears.  I  can't  melt.  I  can  feel  agonj',  but 
cannot  think  of  it.  I  am  filled  with  wretchedness,  but 
I  cannot  attend  to  it.  I  am  too  selfish  to  be  happy,  and 
my  mind  lives  in  my  limbs."  Here  we  see  that  the 
excitement  itself  was  melancholy  ;  but  stiU  the  mind 
was  evidently  diverted  from  its  habitual  train  of  im- 
pressions by  the  operation  of  the  stimulant  upon  the 
nerves  of  voluntary  and  emotional  action. 

This  subject  is  worthy  of  especial  study  by  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  insanity.  Much 
has  been  done,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done,  in 
adapting  those  remedies  that  act  powerfully  on  the 
nervous  system  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient. 
The  late  Dr.  D.  Uwins  was  in  the  habit  of  insisting 
that  he  could,  by  the  use  of  aconite  and  other  narco- 
tics, direct  the  current  of  thought  in  his  insane  patients 
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almost  as  lie  pleased.  Tins,  however,  was  probably 
an  enthusiast's  unintentional  distortion  of  facts,  from 
looking  at  them  through  the  medium  of  fancy. 

Another  case  will  assist  us  to  arrive  at  some  im- 
portant practical  conclusions.  Dr.  Gray,  having  taken 
a  large  dose  of  Deadly  Nightshade,  thus  describes  the 
effects  — "  The  slight  delirium  that  followed  the  action 
of  the  narcoticwasof  a  strange,  yet  not  unpleasant  kind. 
I  wished  to  be  in  constant  motion,  and  it  certainly 
afforded  me  an  infinite  deal  of  satisfaction  to  be  able 
to  walk  up  and  down.  The  intellectual  operations  at 
times  were  very  vivid.  Thoughts  came  and  went,  and 
ludicrous  and  fantastic  spectacles  were  always  upper- 
most in  my  mind.  I  was  conscious  that  my  language 
and  gesticulation  were  extravagant,  yet  I  had  neither 
power  nor  will  to  do  otlierwise  than  I  did  ;  and  not- 
withstanding my  bodily  malaise,  the  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  delightful  exhilaration."  Many  an  insane 
person  has  been  conscious  of  precisely  the  ^ame  state 
of  feeling ;  it  is  therefore  especially  interesting  to 
discover  what  was  the  condition  of  the  body  accom- 
panying this  mental  extravagance.  First  we  observe 
dizziness  and  staggering,  and  then  cloudiness  of  vision, 
from  partial  palsy  of  the  optic  nerve.  By  determined 
effort  of  vfiW,  however.  Dr.  Gray  could  combat  this  for 
a  moment  or  two  at  a  time,  a  beautiful  evidence  of 
mental  action  on  the  state  of  the  brain.  The  eye 
became  prominent,  dry,  and  exceedingly  brilliant,  with 
a  fixed  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  There  was  total  sup- 
pression of  all  secretion.  The  feeling  in  the  head  was 
that  of  violent  congestion,  similar  to  that  of  a  ligature 
about  the  neck,  preventing  the  return  of  venous  blood 
from  the  head.  Here  we  have  a  poisonous  state  of  the 
blood  hindering  its  proper  changes,  and  thence  acting 
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on  the  brain  in  an  unnatural  manner.  From  these 
fiicts  we  learn  that  change  in  the  impulse  to  action 
may  arise  from  change  in  the  state  of  blood.  The 
desire  of  exertion  is  the  first  effect  of  a  stimulant ; 
hence  every  voluntary  movement  is  a  pleasure  while 
under  its  influence.  The  ideas  suggested  to  the  mind 
by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  brain,  of  course  take 
their  direction  according  to  the  habit  of  the  individual 
temperament,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  power  of  self- 
control  is  destroyed  the  instant  a  man,  either  from  the 
rapidity  of  thought,  or  the  urgency  of  impulse,  becomes 
incapable  of  correcting  the  impressions  of  this  excite- 
ment by  comparison  with  remembered  impressions;  he 
thus  loses  all  sense  of  his  proper  relation  to  objects 
around  him,  and  acts  altogether  under  a  delusion,  that 
is,  he  is  irresponsibly  insane.  It  is  also  manifest, 
nevertheless,  that  even  the  false  reasoning  of  such  mad- 
ness will  be  conducted  according  to  the  state  of  the  con- 
science, that  is,  the  predominant  moral  characteristics 
will  still  be  evinced,  whatever  be  the  immediate  im- 
pulse or  cause  of  excitement ;  for  po  man  thinks  and 
acts  voluntarily,  but  under  habitual  association  of  ideas, 
or  as  his  experience  of  the  past  may  dictate.  While, 
therefore,  we  are  taught  by  the  records  of  crime  and 
insanity  so  many  lessons  of  humility  and  pity,  because 
the  mind  is  thus  subjected  to  the  disturbances  of  the 
physical  economy,  we  also  learn  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  training  the  will  in  the  delights  of  moral  and 
religious  discipline,  for  although  all  manner  of  sins 
arising  from  tlie  provocations  of  a  depraved  body  and 
an  ignorant  mind  have  provision  made  for  their  for- 
giveness, by  tlie  very  means  tliat  produce  repentance, 
and  ultimately  remove  their  causes,  yet  we  see  no 
remedy  for  a  will  that  refuses  to  be  restored  to  rec- 
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titucle.  As  Coleridge  says,  the  spiritual  part  of  our 
being  is  the  intelligent  will.  But  perhaps  the  most 
instructive  fact  in  the  case  above  stated  is  the  mode 
which  Dr.  Gray  adopted  for  his  cure.  An  emetic 
and  a  cold  douche  to  the  head  speedily  put  his  arti- 
ficial insanity  to  flight,  and  our  reasonable  inference 
is,  that  when  we  find  our  minds  whimsical  and  in- 
ordinate, or  in  any  manner  impelled  at  variance  with 
what  an  enlightened  conscience  would  dictate,  we  may 
suspect  something  wi-ong  in  our  management  of  the 
body,  which  we  must  endeavour  at  once  to  rectify,  if 
we  would  enjoy  the  highest  advantages  of  our  rational 
existence.  Imprudence,  that  is,  want  of  conscientious- 
ness, inflicts  most  of  the  evils  which  we  attribute  to 
Providence ;  and  those  who,  by  obedience  to  Divine 
direction,  learn  to  keep  the  body  under  control,  find 
nothing  in  their  path  that  can  offend  them. 

"  Accuse  not  Nature,  she  hath  done  her  part ; 
Do  thou  but  thine." 

The  effects  of  all  narcotic  poisons,  as  regards  their 
influence  on  imagination  and  memory,  are  somewhat 
similar.  The  pleasures  arising  in  the  confused  visions 
thus  produced  have  caused  poisons  of  that  kind  to  be 
so  commonly  employed  to  excite  intoxication  among 
individuals  who  are  without  steady  intellectual  pur- 
suits, appropriate  employments,  or  just  notions  of 
future  existence,  and  whose  habits,  therefore,  induce 
them  to  yield  to  the  fascinations  of  a  present  pleasure 
rather  than  by  self-control  to  qualify  themselves  for 
larger  happiness.  Opium  is  one  of  the  substances 
most  frequently  resorted  to  for  imparting  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  new  mode  of  consciousness.    This  it  effects 
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by  disturbing  the  chemistry  of  life  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  nerve-matter  no  longer  duly  subserves  its  pur- 
pose as  a  medium  through  which  the  soul  exercises 
volition,  and  perceives  impression.    Those  wlio  desire 
to  study  the  mental  bewilderments  produced  by  the 
habit  of  indulging  in  this  narcotic,  will  find  abundant 
matter  for  thought  in  the  eloquence,  poetry,  and  meta- 
physics, beautifully,  but  perhaps  dangerously,  mingled 
with  the  pathos  of  a  fine  soul,  in  the  Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium-Eater.   This  work  reveals  the  madden- 
ing''fascination  which  results  from  a  voluntary  sur- 
render of  the  faculties  to  the  influence  of  this  drug, 
and  will  serve  to  explain  to  us  how  it  happens  that  a 
people  like  the  Chinese,  with  excitable  imaginations, 
but  without  the  restraints  of  a  divine  religion,  almost 
universally  addict  themselves  to  opium,  and  thus  fur- 
nish Mammon,  the  god  of  nominal  Christians,  with 
a  ready  market  for  their  iniquitous  merchandize. 

Chardin,  the  illustrious  traveller,  describes  the  effects 
of  a  decoction  of  poppy-heads  (from  which  opium  is 
procured),  for  the  sale  of  which  there  are  taverns  m 
every  part  of  certain  Persian  towns.  "  The  drinkers 
entering  these  houses  are  dejected,  sad,  and  languish- 
ing. Soon  after  they  have  taken  two  or  three  cups  of 
this  beverage,  they  become  peevish  and  enraged ;  every- 
thing displeases  them,  and  they  quarrel  with  each 
other  ;  but  in  the  course  of  its  operation  they  make  it 
up  again."  Then  follows  an  illustration  of  a  remark  in 
a  preceding  page  of  this  chapter  :  ''Each  one  gives  him- 
self up  to  his  predominant  passion;  the  lover  speaks 
sweet  things  of  his  idol;  another,  half  asleep,  laughs 
slily  at  the  rest ;  a  fourth  tells  ridiculous  stories  ;  in  a 
word,  a  person  would  believe  himself  really  in  a  mad- 
house.   A  kind  of  dreamy  lethargy  succeeds  this  dis- 
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orderly  gaiety,  Ayhich  the  ignorant  victims  regard  as 
a  supernatural  and  a  divine  ecstasy." 

Tiie  Tliracians  used  to  intoxicate  themselves  hy 
casting  the  seeds  of  certain  poisonous  plants  into  a  lire 
made  for  the  purpose,  around  which  they  sat  and  in- 
spired the  narcotic  fumes.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  incantations  of  witchcraft  and  magic  were 
generally  attended  with  the  practice  of  burning  herbs 
of  a  similar  kind,  that  by  the  aid  of  poisonous  fumi- 
gations the  imaginations  of  those  who  were  subjected 
to  them  might  be  the  more  easily  deluded  ;  for  when 
the  nervous  system  is  under  such  powerful  influences, 
perception  is  confused,  the  mind  becomes  delirious, 
and  the  soul  beholds  what  it  either  hopes  or  fears. 
Thus  Avhatever  fancies  may  be  suggested  to  the  victim 
assume  the  appearance  of  realities,  and  the  wildest 
dreams  are  mistaken  for  facts.    Hence  we  see  that  the 
transition  from  the  subject  of  intoxication  to  that  kind 
of  inspiration  known  to  belong  to  the  mysteries  of 
heathen  priestcraft  is  most  natural.    The  ancients 
deemed  certain  temperaments  essential  to  the  reception 
of  the  divine  afflatus,  and  the  melancholic  was  con- 
sidered the  most  suitable,  especially  when  aggravated 
by  rigid  abstinence  and  the  use  of  narcotic's.  The 
success  attending  such  qualifications  for  the  attain- 
ment of  exalted  spiritualism  may  therefore  be  easily 
accounted  for.     Such  artificial  modes  of  assisting 
mental  abstraction  have  at  all  periods  been  resorted  to. 
Thus  Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  soothsayers  were 
accustomed  to  chew  roots  supposed  to  be  of  a  certain 
species  of  henbane.     The  Hindoos  employ  the  Indian 
hemp  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  in  St.  Domingo,  the 
supposed  prophets  chew  a  plant  called  cohaba,  that 
they  may  the  better  be  able  to  look  into  the  unseen 
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■world,  and  perceive  tlie  shadows  of  coming  events. 
Sophocles  calls  the  priestesses  of  Delphos  laxirei-eaters, 
because  they  were  in  the  habit  of  chewing  the  leaves 
of  the  laurel  before  they  mounted  the  tripod.  The 
natives  of  Kamtschatka  are  said  to  use  the  plant  Hera- 
cleum  Si)hondijlium,  with  a  view  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  dedication  to  their  gods  ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  effect,  under  this  notion,  often  produces 
an  irresistible  disposition  to  commit  suicide. 

Mr.  H.  Drummoud  Hay,  in  his  account  of  Western 
Barbary,  gives  us  the  following  facts  : — "  Seedna  Eiser 
is  said  to  have  lived  about  two  centuries  ago,  and  to 
have  been  a  very  learned  man  and  a  preacher  of  the 
Unity  of  God.    It  is  related  of  this  personage,  that, 
whilst  travelling  through  the  Desert  of  Soos,  he  was 
followed  by  a  great  multitude,  who  thirsted  for  the 
precepts,  which  dropped  like  precious  jewels  from  the 
mouth  of  the  sage,  and  as  the  multitude  travelled  afar, 
they  hungered  and  clamoured  to  Seedna  Eiser  for 
bread.    On  this  the  sage's  patience  forsook  him,  and 
turning  around  to  the  multitude,  he  exclaimed,  iu  a 
voice  of  rebuke,  '  Koolsim,'  a  common  Arabic  curse, 
which  means  '  eat  poison.'     The  saint's  followers, 
takin-^  these  words  literally,  treasured  them  up  m  their 
hearts  and  having  unbounded  faith  in  their  efficacy, 
they  fed  upon  the  reptiles  of  the  desert,  and  were 
preserved  from  hunger  and  exhaustion  ;  and  from  that 
time  their  descendants,  and  all  those  who  believe  m 
Seedna  Eiser's  power,  handle  without  fear  or  injury 
the  most  poisonous  reptiles. 

"The  individuals  of  this  sect,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  most  of  the  towns  throughout  West  Barbary, 
resemble  in  some  respects  the  jumping  dervishes  of 
the  East,  assembling,  like  them,  on  certain  feast-days, 
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in  bouses  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  and  there 
celebrating  the  rites  of  their  faith.  They  conceive 
that  their  love  and  reverence  for  their  patron  and 
saint  arrive  at  so  high  a  pitch  as  to  surpass  the 
bounds  of  man's  reason,  and  this  creates  for  the  time 
in  which  they  indulge  in  their  worship  an  aberration 
of  the  senses,  which  causes  thera  to  suppose  that  they 
become  wild  animals,  such  as  lions,  tigei'S,  dogs,  birds, 
&c.,  and  they  commence  roaring,  barking,  and  imitating 
both  the  voice  and  action  of  whatever  animal  they 
may  have]  taken  a  fancy  to  be  changed  into,  tearing 
themselves  and  each  other.  This  state  of  madness  is 
partly  brought  on  by  an  intoxicating  herb  called 
basbeesh,  which  is  swallowed  in  small  quantities  and 
a  glass  of  water  taken  to  wash  it  down  ;  or  by  smoking 
keek,  likewise  a  herb  found  in  Morocco.  When  the 
Eisowys  are  in  this  state,  they  are  sometimes  paraded 
through  the  streets,  chained  or  bound  together,  and 
preceded  by  their  Emkadem,  or  chief,  on  horseback. 
They  utter  the  most  horrible  sounds,  and  leap  about 
in  every  direction.  A  live  sheep  is  sometimes  thrown 
to  them  by  the  spectators  ;  this  they  will  tear  and 
devour  in  the  raw  state,  entrails  and  all." 

The  eifects  of  narcotic  agents  being  modified  by  the 
previous  temper  and  habit  of  the  individual  subjected 
to  their  action,  we  are  taught  much  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  insanity,  chagrin,  irritability,  and 
anger,  operate  upon  the  brain,  according  to  the  know- 
ledge and  habitual  feeling  of  the  persons  afflicted  by 
them.  Our  thoughts,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  in 
derangement  or  in  health,  will  be  determined  by  the 
6tate  of  our  affections.  The  objects  familiarly  regarded 
by  us  will,  even  in  delirium  and  madness,  be  predomi- 
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nant ;  and  if  we  yield  our  bodies  to  the  unnecessary 
use  of  stimulants,  it  will  only  be  to  confirm  those  evil 
dispositions  to  which  we  are  most  liable. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  there  is  another  of 
great  interest — namely,  the  alternations  of  mental 
action  in  correspondence  with  states  of  bodily  excite- 
ment and  exhaustion.  It  is  commonly  observed,  that 
those  persons  whose  spirits  are  easily  exhilai-ated,  are 
also  easily  depressed  ;  and  those  who,  in  an  excited 
state  of  the  brain,  have  their  fancies  crowded  with 
images  of  a  ludicrous  nature,  are,  in  the  cold  stages- 
of  their  existence,  haunted  by  horrors  of  the  darkest 
description.  Thus  Cowper,  under  the  excitement 
of  unwonted  sociality,  wrote  of  John  Gilpin's  re- 
nowned ride. 

The  extremes  meet  in  many  instances,  and  the  ex- 
travagant incongruities  of  romance,  and  of  outrageous 
poetry,  so  much  admired  by  many  riotous  minds  as 
startling  efforts  of  genius,  are  due  to  the  dreams  of 
indigestion  and  irritable  brain,  rather  than  to  the 
might  of  a  sober  intellect  rejoicing  in  the  loveliness  of 
truth.    The  beauties  and  sublimities  of  such  jumbles 
of  description  and  of  sentiment  as  lead  captive  the 
untutored  imaginations  of  so  many  youthful  readers, 
may  be  found  in  the  confused  discourses  of  the  mad- 
house to  greater  perfection  than  even  in  the  circulating 
library  ;  and  the  dreams  of  such  readers,  when  excited 
by  artificial  stimuli,  and  by  disordered  affections,  will 
suffice  as  specimens  of  the  genius  they  adore ;  and 
which,  indeed,  their  vanity  assures  them  are  proofs 
that  they,  too,  may  claim  the  inspiration  of  a  Harle- 
quin Apollo.    Such  persons,  in   their  unmeasured 
avidity  for  pleasure,  keep  their  nerves  in  a  state  of 
constant  tension  ;  and  thus,  so  to  say,  they  respond  in 
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unmeaning  tones,  like  the  strings  of  an  ^Eolian  harp, 
to  any  air  that  may  sweep  across  them. 

We  shall  gather  instruction  of  much  importance  re- 
garding the  discipline  of  the  mind,  if  we  reflect  upon 
a  few  facts  connected  with  the  physiology  of  mental 
phenomena.  Sir  John  Franklin  informs  us  that  "  his 
party  were  so  reduced  by  necessity  as  to  allay  the 
cravings  of  hunger  by  eating  a  gun-cover  and  a  pair 
of  old  shoes."  The  sensation  of  hunger  was  sus- 
pended, "yet,"  he  remarks,  "we  were  scarcely  able  to 
.converse  on  any  other  subject  than  the  pleasure  of 
eating."  This  tendency  to  dwell  upon  ideal  enjoy- 
ments, the  very  reverse  of  the  bodily  condition,  is 
curiously  exemplified  also  in  the  fact,  that  the  dreams 
of  those  starving  men  were,  at  this  pei-iod,  always  of 
plentiful  repasts.  Mr.  Moffat  having  wandered  some 
days  in  a  desert  of  Africa  without  food  and  drink, 
says,  "  We  continued  our  slow  and  silent  march. 
The  tongue  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  from 
thirst  made  conversation  extremely  difficult.  At  last, 
we  reached  the  long-wished-for  waterfall ;  but  it  was 
too  late  to  ascend  the  hill.  We  laid  our  heads  on  our 
saddles.  The  last  sound  we  heard  was  the  distant 
roar  of  the  lion  ;  but  we  were  too  much  exhausted  to 
feel  anything  like  fear.  Sleep  came  to  our  relief,  and 
it  seemed  made  up  of  scenes  the  most  lovely.  I  felt 
as  if  engaged  in  roving  among  ambrosial  bowers, 
hearing  sounds  of  music,  as  if  from  angels'  harps.  I 
seemed  to  pass  from  stream  to  stream,  in  which  I 
bathed,  and  slaked  my  thirst  at  many  a  crystal  fount 
flowing  from  golden  mountains  enriched  with  living 
gi-een.  These  pleasures  continued  till  morninof,  when 
we  awoke  speechless  with  thirst,  our  eyes  inflamed, 
and  our  whole  frames  bu)-ning  like  a  coal."  W.  Ken- 
Y  4 
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dell,  in  his  narrative  of  an  expedition  across  the  great 
"Western  Prairie,  says,  "  The  absence  of  bread  in- 
creases the  appetite  for  sweets  of  every  description ; 
often,  while  living  upon  nothing  but  poor  beef  and  not 
half  enough  of  that,  did  fallacious  pictures  of  confec- 
tionery stores  and  cake-shops  pass  before  my  dreaming 
fancy."  The  mind  in  dreaming  acts  instinctively, 
and  seems  to  find  what  the  body  demands ;  thus  sugar 
and  bread  furnish  precisely  the  aliment  needed  by 
the  blood  under  the  circumstances  related. 

When  the  body  is  severely  injured,  those  peculiar 
actions  of  the  nerves  by  which  pain  is  produced  do  not 
take  place  ;  and  bodily  pain,  when  excessive,  terminates 
in  pleasure  of  a  nature  and  kind  just  the  reverse  of 
that  which  causes  the  nervous  exhaustion.    Thus  we 
are  informed  that  when  Theodosius,  a  youthful  con- 
fessor, was  put  to  the  torture  for  singing  a  psalm,  he 
hardly  escaped  with  his  life ;  but  being  asked  how  he 
could  endure  such  extreme  torment,  he  said,  "  At  first, 
I  felt  some  pain,  but  afterwards  there  stood  by  me  a 
beautiful  young  man  who  wiped  away  my  sweat,  and 
so  refreshed  me  with  cold  water  that  I  was  deUghted, 
and  grieved  only  at  being  let  down  from  the  engine." 
These  effects  of  nervous  exhaustion  may  be  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  those  experiments  on  the  efiects 
of  light  upon  the  retina,  first  mentioned  by  Darwin 
in  his  Zoonomia.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  contrary 
colour  is  produced  when  the  sight  is  fatigued ;  thus, 
if  we  look  with  a  fixed  stare  at  a  bright-green  figure, 
until  a  little  wearied,  and  then  look  on  a  white  sur- 
face, we  shall  see  a  red  figure.    If,  however,  we  con- 
tinue to  look  at  the  red  until  the  nerve  is  thoroughly 
wearied,  we  shall  see  green.    The  direct  sunshine 
quickly  exhausts  the  optic  nerve-power,  and  by  looking 
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on  it,  we  become  for  a  time  quite  blind.  Hence  Mil- 
ton's sublime  figure :  — 

"  Dark  with  excess  of  light  His  skirts  appear." 

It  is  probable  that  every  part  of  the  nervous  system 
is  subject  to  the  same  law,  or  mode  of  action,  and  the 
brain,  under  mental  excitement,  as  well  as  physical,  is 
apt  to  take  a  contrary  condition,  by  which  ideas  are 
suggested  to  the  mind,  the  very  reverse  of  those 
which  exhausted  the  attention.  Thus  the  passions, 
when  spent  in  indulgence,  are  apt  to  terminate  in 
their  opposites. 

"  Thy  numbers,  Jealoiisj',  to  nought  were  fixed. 
Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state  ; 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed, 

And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  called  on  Hate." 

Collins. 

Is  there  not  reason  to  believe  that  those  unnatural 
and  excessive  mortifications  which,  from  mistaken  re- 
ligious motives,  and  therefore  to  be  honoured,  men 
have,  with  noble  fortitude,  inflicted  on  themselves, 
with  a  view  to  destroy  their  sinful  propensities,  have 
in  reality  tended  rather  to  aggi'avate  them?  The 
mind  being  constantly  bent  upon  subduing  some 
opposing  passion,  like  the  hungry  man  who  cannot 
eat,  will  be  more  abundantly  supplied  with  the  means 
of  temptation  in  the  visions  of  his  weary  vigilance. 
According  to  the  mental  engagement  will  be  the 
mental  trial.  Luther  saw  the  devil  when  religiously 
contending  with  the  Pope ;  and  St.  Anthony  met  the 
Evil  Spirit  in  the  lovely  form  of  one  whose  charms  he 
had  repudiated.  Doubtless,  those  who  expressly  pray 
hour  after  hour  against  the  prevalence  of  any  particular 
sin,  have  that  sin  always  present  to  their  spirits,  and 
a  monotonous  struggle  after  chastity  will  crowd  the  soul 
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with  pictures  of  tempting  beauty,  beyond  the  fascina- 
tions of  the  Louvre.  Abelartl  did  not  love  the  less  for 
fighting  against  ideas  ;  and  Eloise  saw  him  not  the  less 
because  she  looked  upon  the  blessed  Virgin  and  her 
child.  Temperance,  active  employment,  and  diversified 
and  proper  objects  of  thought  and  affection,  are  the 
only  suitable  remedies  for  perverse  desires. 

Creation  is  a  system  of  antagonisms,  and  thus  we 
may  explain  the  mystery  of  our  subject,  by  introduc- 
ing a  greater.  There  are  opposing  forces  both  in 
the  spiritual  and  in  the  physical  world  ;  and  it  is  only 
in  the  diagonal  between  them  that  Nature  retains  her 
standing :  thus  planets  revolve  in  order,  and  souls 
on  earth  proceed  in  the  path  of  light.  Temperance 
in  all  things  is  the  grand  requirement ;  for  whether 
using  the  functions  of  the  mind  or  of  the  body,  if 
indeed  they  can  be  separately  used  by  us,  what  we  are 
to  avoid  is  the  excess  to  which  our  uninstructed  wills 
would  necessarily  lead  us.  'We  must  learn  moderation 
by  intimacy  with  truth,  and  acquire  safety  by  obedience 
to  Him  who  cannot  en:  Enjoyment  will  be  lost  in 
selfishness,  and  a  wayward  will  begets  weakness  and 
confusion.  The  affectation  of  a  righteousness  that 
does  not  belong  to  nature  increases  temptation  and 
danger,  and  captivity  to  lust  is  spiritual  destruction. 
We  can  control  one  desire  only  by  a  greater;  and  if 
we  would  escape  the  tyranny  of  opinion,  we  must  ex- 
ercise faith  ;  if  we  would  not  be  led  in  subserviency  to 
men  and  evil  spirits,  we  must  believe  God,  and  keep 
his  commandments.  To  love  Him,  is  to  be  superior 
to  all  power  but  His ;  but  to  be  without  regard  to 
His  will,  is  to  be  without  dominion  over  our  passions, 
and  to  be  in  danger  of  never  regaining  the  proper  use 
of  our  minds.    The  mainspring,  or  motive  power  of 
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order  is  wanting,  and  the  macliinery  of  our  bodies  and 
of  our  minds,  being  without  a  regulator,  hurries  on  in 
disorder  or  suddenly  stops.  He  who  formed  our  in- 
tricate being  alone  can  rectify  it  —  Omnipotence  alone 
can  restore  his  immortal  creature  from  otherwise 
eternal  ruin.  What  He  wills  must  be  accomplished, 
and  He  desires  not  the  destruction  of  any  man,  but 
rather  employs  all  agencies  to  induce  the  wandering 
spirit  to  return  to  rest,  in  the  restoration  of  integrity 
and  confidence. 


"  Major  agit  Decs,  atque  opera  ad  majora  remittit." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

BODILY  ACTION. 

As  the  human  mind  is  constituted  for  progress,  and  to 
find  no  rest  in  the  past,  but  to  he  ever  advancing  to 
new  perceptions,  so  its  highest  gratification  consists  in 
healthy  action ;  and  as  the  free  use  of  our  senses  is 
essential  to  the  full  development  of  our  intellect,  so 
the  intellect  is  never  happily  exercised  but  with  some 
anticipated  attainment  ever  in  view.  Consciousness 
itself  is  mind  at  work ;  and  the  sole  delight  of  the 
spirit  is  in  the  exercise  of  power.  Hence  every  idea 
associated  with  diminution  of  bodily  activity  is  repug- 
nant to  our  feelings.  We  fly  from  death  to  life,  from 
inertia  to  energy,  and  set  heaven  in  motion  for  our 
pleasure  ;  for  the  soul  was  created  to  demonstrate  the 
might  of  God  in  itself,  by  bringing  matter  under  obe- 
dience to  will,  thus  annihilating  resistance,  and  resting 
only  in  the  accomplished  works  of  perfect  goodness, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  Omnipotent ;  which,  in  fact, 
must  be  the  sole  end  of  all  action  and  all  intelligence. 

The  muscular  sense,  or  that  which  we  exercise  in 
using  our  limbs,  is  probably  most  requisite  to  earthly 
enjoyment ;  for,  being  deprived  of  this,  instead  of 
commanding,  in  the  feeling  of  its  own  free  might,  the 
soul  becomes  consciously  a  prisoner  and  a  slave.  Will, 
without  power,  but  aggravates  the  miseries  of  help- 
lessness; and  when  we  feel  utterly  incapable,  every 
desire  fails  to  disappoint,  only  because  we  cannot  hope. 
It  is  this  feeling  of  advantage  in  the  possession  of 
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muscular  power  which  causes  us  naturally  to  dread 
decrepitude,  and  to  look  upon  the  cripple  witli  pity. 
Activity  is  also  connected  in  our  thoughts  witli  our 
ideas  of  animated  beauty,  and  therefore  deficiency  in 
any  of  the  organs  of  our  frame,  by  which  action  is 
eflPected,  suggests  unamiable  associations,  which  per- 
haps are  somewhat  akin  to  those  instincts  so  powerfully 
evinced  among  gregarious  animals,  and  which  urge 
them  to  drive  the  sickly  and  disfigured  from  the  herd. 
This  instinct  is  a  merciful  provision  to  prevent  the 
propagation  of  deformity  and  feebleness.  A  degree 
of  this  instinct  is  proper  to  man,  but,  like  his  other  in- 
stincts, it  is  to  be  reasonably  directed.  It  will  be  use- 
ful to  human  society  only  when  carried  by  men  to 
the  wise  limit  of  avoiding  the  entailment  of  personal 
defects  from  parent  to  child.  Where  the  ardour  of 
natural  love  is  not  depraved  by  morbid  sentiment,  or 
by  those  sordid  calculations  which  basely  weigh  atFec- 
tions  with  gold,  the  natural  desire  for  healthy  beauty 
and  beautiful  health  will  abundantly  protect  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  generations  to  come.  The  prevalent 
evil  being  thus  diminished,  reason  will  be  well  disposed 
to  consider  how  best  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
those  who,  by  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
may  still  be  permitted  to  enter  life  under  the  disad- 
vantages of  bodily  curtailment.  The  existence  of  evil 
aflTords  scope  for  greater  good. 

The  Almighty  has  manifestly  set  some  good  in 
opposition  to  every  evil,  which  good  is  destined  so 
to  triumph  as  that  sin  and  suffering  shall  ultimately 
but  exalt  man's  apprehension  of  Jehovah's  unsearch- 
able attributes.  The  possession  of  personal  and 
physical  advantage,  however,  does  not  always  secure 
our  immediate  benefit,  because  the  means  of  enjoy- 
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ment  will  beguile  us  into  folly  as  often  as  we  seek 
pleasure  by  the  sacrifice  of  principle ;  but  while  a  per- 
fectly formed  body,  rightly  employed,  will  perhaps 
enable  us  to  gain  whatever  of  excellence  this  world 
can  afford  us,  yet  those  who  are  deprived  of  such 
facilities  will  still  be  enabled  to  attain  a  mental  and 
moral  superiority  over  all  those  who  use  the  body 
merely  as  a  means  of  luxurious  indulgence,  rather 
than  of  conquest  over  selfish  impulse. 

The  influence  of  deformity  of  the  body  on  the  mind 
would  afford  an  interesting  and  inspiring  subject  to  an 
eloquent  and  ingenious  thinker.  Some  infirmity  of 
this  nature  has  afflicted  not  a  few  of  the  notable 
characters  of  history.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  since 
the  circumstances  in  which  individuals  thus  curtailed 
are  placed,  act  as  stimulants  to  the  mental  faculties. 
Thus  some,  incapable  it  may  be  of  locomotion,  shrmk 
away  from  the  gaze  of  their  more  favoured  fellow- 
beings,  and  having  no  resource  but  in  thought,  acquire 
such  familiarity  with  the  motives  and  operations  of 
their  own,  and  hence  also  of  other  minds,  as  to  exhibit 
philosophy  in  its  most  amiable  forms.  They  detect 
the  cause  of  moral  failure,  and  often  present  the  meek 
and  sublime  example  of  moral  and  religious  excellence 
under  the  most  abject  of  bodily  disadvantages.  Thus 
in  a  family  we  frequently  find  the  deformed  or  the 
disfigured  making  more  than  amends  for  deficiency 
in  personal  appearance  by  superior  intelligence  and 
mental  loveliness.  Where  we  witness  this,  we  ought 
to  love  and  admire,  for  there  we  behold  heroic  beauty. 
The  love  of  approbation  frequently  exhibits  itself  in  a 
painful  manner  in  those  who  labour  under  bodily 
defects  or  distortions,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
observe  the  children,  and  even  the  men,  whom  nature 
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lias  rendered  comparatively  unfit  for  any  particular 
activity,  endeavouring  to  show  especial  skill  in  that 
very  respect  in  which  they  are  least  calculated  to 
shine.    This  seems  to  arise  from  a  desire  to  persuade 
themselves  as  well  as  others,  that  they  neither  feel  their 
deficiency  so  much,  nor  ai'e  really  so  deficient  as  may 
appear  ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  result  of  a  benevolent  law 
of  our  existence,  by  which  the  direction  of  the  mind 
thus  makes  some  amends  for  its  want  of  full  accommo- 
dation ;  and  the  disposition  to  do  the  best  with  de- 
fective means  is  certainly  the  very  best  method  of 
improving  the  power  which  may  be  possessed.  Hence 
it  so  frequently  happens  that  the  most  unlikely  persons 
are  found  the  most  efficient.    The  effects  of  Byron's 
club-foot  on  his  character  and  conduct  pointedly  illus- 
trate these  remarks  :  from  a  boy  he  was  proud  of  his 
agility  as  a  jumper,  and  took  every  opportunity  of 
showing  it,  while  by  these  constant  endeavours  the 
evil  was  greatly  diminished.    The  morbid  regard  for 
appearance  which  stimulated  him  to  assume  extra- 
vagant, because  unnecessary,  modes  of  setting  off  his 
manliness,  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  his  foot,  and  it 
is  even  probable  that  the  personal  nature  of  his  poetry 
and  the  earnest  portraiture  of  so  many  forms  of  beauty 
and  heroism  in  his  writings,  may  have  proceeded  from 
the  constant  and  excessive  consciousness  of  himself, 
which  his  personal  defect  seems  to  have  produced. 
The  loftiest  education  of  the  will  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve an  individual  subject  to  congenital  or  accidental 
defect  from  moroseness  of  temper.    His  self-hood  is 
interfered  with  in  the  most  trying  manner ;  hence 
fretfulness  and  discontent  are  natural  consequences. 
If  one  so  situated  meet  not  the  consideration  to  which 
his  position  justly  entitles  him,  conscious  of  the  neglect 
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of  those  whom  he  desires  to  love,  he  will,  perhaps, 
lose  his  allegiance  to  society  by  seclusion  in  his  own 
wretchedness,  or,  if  he  can,  he  will  immure  himself, 
like  the  Black  Dwarf  described  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  a 
sensitive  and  suspected  man,  surrounding  himself  with 
granite  barrenness  and  solitude,  as  preferable  to  the 
cold  hardness  of  human  beings,  though  he  still  hoards 
in  his  heart  the  tenderest  sympatbies,  and  is  ready, 
when  circumstances  shall  demand  it,  to  evince  all  the 
distorted  energy  of  a  mind  matured  by  disappointment 
and  solitary  thoughtfulness  into  enormous  vigour. 

Many  are  the  examples  which  history  presents  of 
the  victims  of  deformity  struggling  against  personal 
insignificance,  and  rising  above  the  prejudices  of  their 
times,  till  the  public  have  felt  that  the  mind  is  the 
man.  The  soul  is  not  necessarily  cribbed  in  the  lowly 
chamber  because  the  body  allows  it  not  a  place  in 
courts  or  camps.  iEsop,  though  a  deformed  slave, 
gained  a  proverbial  mastery  over  other  minds,  and 
taught  the  very  brutes  to  speak  that  reproving  wisdom, 
whi'ch  men  prefer  in  disguise,  since  they  would  rather 
learn  from  fables  than  from  facts.  A  partial  arrest  of 
bodily  development  seems  even  to  favour  that  of  the 
mind,  provided  the  brain  be  not  defective.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  existence  of  a  fund 
of  nervous  energy  not  demanded  by  the  body,  and  to 
be  used  by  the  mind.  Thinking  is  always  conducted 
at  some  expense  to  the  nutrient  powers  and  nervous 
energy,  and  therefore  perfect  quiescence  of  body  is 
necessary  to  profound  thought.  Of  course,  where 
nature  enforces  physical  rest,  and  still  confers  abun- 
dance of  brain  and  intellect,  there  thinking  may  be 
continued  with  the  least  fatigue  and  the  greatest 
pleasure. 
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Our  moral  lesson,  from  tliis  part  of  our  subject,  is 
the  propriety  of  making  tlie  most  of  our  opportunities 
for  mental  advance  and  improvement,  since  we  see  that 
tliose  who  have  been  stimulated  by  a  feeling  of  neces- 
sity to  keep  watch  over  their  own  thoughts,  liave 
gained  advantage  even  from  impediment.    The  means 
of  pleasure  are  the  means  of  trial.  We  are  accountable 
in  proportion  to  our  facilities,  and  are  inexcusable  if 
"we  suffer  the  body  to  conquer  us  by  those  very  endow- 
ments which  are  intended  to  secure  the  victory  to  our 
souls.     Inaction  and  exhaustion  are  equalh'  to  be 
dreaded,  since  both  engender  irritability,  and  alike  dis- 
qualify the  mind  for  proper  attention  to  surrounding 
objects,  by  causing  it  to  dwell  upon  the  discomforts  of 
self.   But  there  are  many  other  thoughts  arising  from 
this  subject,  a  few  of  which  may  profitably  detain  our 
attention.  Action  expresses  character.  Every  passion 
possesses  the  muscular  system  with  a  power  peculiar  to 
itself;  hence  it  is  expressed  in  the  features  and  in  the 
attitude.    By  some  mysterious  law  of  sympathy,  asso- 
ciation, or  suggestion,  it  happens,  that  if  the  soul 
merely  imitates  in  action  the  appearance  presented  by 
any  passion,  the  nerves  which  are  called  into  operation 
for  that  purpose  become  so  excited,  that  they,  in  return, 
are  apt  to  fix  the  mind  for  a  time  in  that  direction,  and 
tlie  will  is  thus  often  mastered  by  the  state  of  its  own 
instruments,  though  that  state  be  produced  by  voluntary 
exercise;  and  he  who  began  by  enjoying  the  mimicry  of 
passion,  at  length  feels  the  reality  of  its  power.  Hence 
it  happens  that  pugilists  and  gladiators,  in  the  fulness 
of  their  bodily  energy,  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep 
their  tempers  during  their  preparatory  sham-fights,  and 
therefore  systematic  trainers  recommend  their  lusty 
pupils  to  go  regularly  to  church,  not  for  the  sake  of 
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religion,  but  to  quiet  their  nerves  Ly  a  sort  of  pliysical 
sympathy  witli  peaceful  ami  devout  persons  ;  ibr  it  is 
found,  that  to  be  in  the  midst  of  aworsliipping  assembly 
has  a  tranquillizing  influence,  even  on  the  tempers  of 
those  Avho  know  nothing  about  godly  motives.  Tliis 
fact  shows  the  brutalizing  effect  of  calling  the  organs  of 
defence  and  destrucliveness  into  such  violent  action. 
Two  dogs  at  play  exemplify  the  subject;  they  gambol 
around  each  other  in  quite  a  merriment  of  defiance  ; 
they  snarl,  they  bark,  they  bite,  with  an  amiable  re- 
straint on  their  canine  teeth  until,  in  the  excitement 
of  his  nerves,  the  more  sanguine  dog  nips  his  friend's 
ear  a  little  too  sharply,  and  instantly  their  mutual  for- 
bearance is  at  an  end,  and  their  play-fight  ends  by 
their  fighting  in  earnest.    It  is  better  not  to  allow 
our  fighting  qualities  to  be  called  into  play,  lest,  like 
controversialists  and  prize-fighter.s  we  should  en- 
danger our  safety  by  losing  our  tempers.    The  only 
justifiable  cause  of  war  is  a  love  of  peace.  Christianity 
converts  our  organs  of  destructiveness  into  instru- 
ments of  benevolence,  our  swords  into  ploughshares, 
our  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  ofiers  work  enough 
to  all  hands  in  satisfying  humanity. 

The  influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind  is  well 
shown  by  the  very  same  evidence  that  proves  the 
superior  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body.  The  soul 
calls  the  nerves  into  action;  the  medium  of  mental 
manifestation  is  stimulated  by  the  will  to  such  a  degree 
that  at  last  the  will  is  overpowered  by  its  own  efltects. 
Thus  we  see  that  actors  of  fine  conformation  are  some- 
times overcome  by  the  feelings  which  they  imitate.  It 
is  said  that  Campanelly,  the  physiognomist,  was  as  re- 
markable for  his  power  of  imitating  the  expression  of 
another's  features  as  in  reading  their  characters  ;  m 
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fact,  it  appears  that  his  sagacity  in  detecting  tlie 
peculiar  dispositions  of  otliers  ai'ose  from  tlie  facility 
witli  wliicli  lie  miuiiclced  their  gestures  and  the  play 
of  their  features.  By  thus  composing  his  body  as 
much  as  possible  to  their  likeness,  he  found  certain 
states  of  mind  excited  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  detect  the  thoughts  and  dispositions  of  those  whom 
he  imitated.  On  this  fact  Burke  remarks,  that  he  had 
himself  observed  his  mind  involuntarily  turned  to 
those  passions  whose  appearance  he  had  endeavoured 
to  represent  in  his  own  person.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  to 
separate  the  passion  from  its  correspondent  gestures  ; 
for  the  consent  of  the  will  to  the  appropriate  action 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  passion  itself,  and  a  realiza- 
tion in  feeling  of  that  which  otherwise  exists  but  in 
idea. 

To  imitate  evil  is  to  be  evil;  and  so  it  is,  also,  with 
approval  or  pleasure  to  witness  it;  for  the  sight  of 
passions  personally  represented  excites  a  correspond- 
ing sympathy  in  beholders,  and  therefore  philosophy 
agrees  .with  religion  in  regarding  it  as  unreasonable 
to  encourage  mere  stage-players.  Dramatic  extrava- 
gance, however,  is  sure  to  be  popular,  until  the  public 
mind  becomes  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  more 
instructive  and  impressive  scenes  of  actual  life  and  the 
wonders  of  creation.  The  heroes  of  the  stage  are 
mostly  bad  men,  and  the  devil  there  appears  so  much 
of  a  gentleman  that  we  scarcely  suspect  his  low  habits. 
True  history,  with  all  its  horrors,  is  the  best  drama,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  duty  is  the  most  impressive. 

The  motion  of  those  about  us  excites  our  sympathy, 
because  it  always  has  some  relation  to  our  own  mus- 
cular system,  since  we  are  called  to  move  according  to 
the  movements  of  others.    It  is  connected  with  our 
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instinct  of  self-preservation.    Wc  are  endowed  with 
tlie  faculty  of  associating  in  our  minds  such  objects  as 
move  in  similar  manners,  and  they  recur  to  our  remem- 
brance with  a  certain  sense  of  ourselves,  being  agree- 
able or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  state  of  our  passions 
at  the  time  that  we  either  witness  or  remember  them. 
Our  intuitive  perception  of  relative  position  is  con- 
nected -with  that  sense  of  our  own  bodies  which  we  all 
possess,  for  in  relation  to  ourselves  we  refer  the 
position  of  all  other  things.    Our  faculties  are  consti- 
tuted to  correspond  with  objects  in  relation  to  time, 
motion,  and  position.    Thus  we  recal  ideas  in  an 
associated  manner,  according  as  the  objects  which  first 
produced  the  ideas  stood  with  regard  to  each  other  in 
these  particulars.    For  instance:  we  remember  the 
name  of  a  thing  the  better  if  we  see  the  thing  in  ac- 
tion and  hear  it  named  at  the  same  moment ;  and  if  the 
qualities  of  any  substance  be  demonstrated  before  us 
in  order,  we  shall  most  likely  associate  those  qualities 
with  the  substance  whenever  we  see  it,  because  ideas 
impressed  together  usually  recur  together.  Science 
is  scarcely  to  be  taught  but  by  illustration.  Language 
is  founded  on  this  association  of  ideas,  and  that  person 
will  generally  experience  the  greatest  facility  in  ac- 
quiring language,  and  also  in  employing  it,  who  most 
habitually  connects  words    with  objects  and  with 
actions  or  states  actually  known  or  experienced  by 
himself.    We  are  sure  to  remember  most  readily  what 
most  engages  our  feehngs,  and  that  not  merely  as  a 
bare  fact,  or  thing  done  within  our  own  knowledge, 
or  vividly  imagined  by  us,  as  experienced  by  others, 
but  the  fact  wUl  also  recur  to  our  minds  with  all 
its  associated  circumstances.     An  interesting  style 
abounds  with  metaphor,  vivid  personations,  and  poetic 
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allusion  and  suggestions  of  heart-life ;  we  see  things 
the  better  in  relative  lights,  and  measure  all  we  see  by 
comparisons,  and  our  memory  itself  is  alive  in  active 
sympathy  of  the  soul  with  life. 

If,  then,  we  would  train  the  intellect  to  good  pur- 
pose, we  must  choose  wise  associations  ;  and,  above 
all  things,  remember  that  wisdom,  as  Solomon  says,  is 
the  principal  thing;  that  is,  the  education  of  the  affec- 
tions is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  right  dis- 
cipline, since  ideas  recur  with  controlling  force  in  our 
reasoning  just  in  proportion  to  the  power  and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  passion  with  which  the  ideas  were 
first  impressed  on  our  minds.  Those  thoughts  which 
are  connected  with  personal  affection  outlive  all  other 
thoughts,  or,  at  least,  will  be  pre-eminent  in  their  in- 
fluence on  our  conduct,  and  that  because  it  is  a  law  of 
our  bodily  existence  that  no  personal  feeling  can  be 
experienced,  either  directly  or  sympathetically,  without 
producing  a  tendency  to  action.  Affection — personal 
feeling  —  governs  the  will  itself,  and  therefore  regu- 
lates all  the  associations  both  of  the  body  and  the 
mind.  Even  God  himself  exerts  no  influence  upon  our 
morals,  but  as  He  is  revealed  to  us  in  personal  rela- 
tionship. Our  ideas  of  an  undefined  might  are  merely 
nebulous  creations,  and  can  never  render  us  rationally 
devout;  and  we  might  as  well  adore  a  tliunder- 
cloud  as  a  God  without  a  personal  correspondence 
with  ourselves.  It  is  this  indefiniteness  of  notion, 
connected  with  the  Word  of  God,  which  causes  many 
to  find  what  they  call  devotion  such  a  heavy  servitude. 
They,  for  a  time,  resign  their  understandings  to  a 
mysterious  apprehension  which  leads  neither  to  love, 
nor  knowledge,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  such 
persons  resort  to  their  devotions  as  little  as  possible 
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and  that  just  for  decency's  sake.  True  worsliip,  Low- 
ever,  is  not  hard  work,  but,  indeed,  an  unutlernble 
delight ;  because  in  it  the  enlightened  spirit  of  man 
recognises  a  true  object  of  affection  as  well  as  of  adora- 
tion, a  personal  Deity,  who,  while  enforcing  the  or- 
dinances of  the  boundless  universe  by  his  presence, 
still  makes  known  his  will  in  life,  power,  and  love,  as 
the  immediate  friend  and  patron  of  each  believing 
man.  The  way,  the  truth,  the  life  of  heaven  is  Divi- 
nity so  manifested  in  humanity  that  a  little  child  who 
sees  it  cannot  but  love  it,  for  it  is  that  which  lightens 
the  eye  of  hope,  dimples  the  face  of  love  with  rosy 
smiles,  gives  us  to  see  the  angels  that  wait  on  sorrow, 
invites  young  hearts  to  dance  in  light  and  music,  and 
enables  the  lowly  soul  to  look  into  the  tomb  and  hear 
the  shining  messenger  declare  the  Lord  is  risen. 
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THE  IXFIXEXCE  OF  EXERCISE  AND  AIR  ON  THE 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  depressing  passions  lead  to  bodily  inaction  ;  the 
exciting  passions  induce  pliysJcal  exertion.  Wlienev^er 
hope  is  strong,  the  will  is  busy  with  the  muscles,  and 
calls  the  heart  and  lungs  into  free  play;  hence  there 
is  a  disposition  to  set  about  the  accomplishment  of 
desire,  and,  therefore,  as  long  as  the  body  is  vigorous,  a 
few  impediments  only  strengthen  determination,  and 
heighten  enjoyment,  since  the  act  of  overcoming  diffi- 
culties is  among  the  chief  pleasures  of  conscious  power. 
Bodily  inactivity  tends  to  produce  gloominess  of  mind 
and  raoroseness  of  temper  ;  wliile  exertion  in  the  open 
air  promotes  tlie  better  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
brightens  the  intellect  with  an  inward  sunshine.  The 
manner  in  which  these  conditions  respectively  effect 
the  mental  change,  is  explained  by  reference  to  facts 
stated  in  connexion  with  those  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  This  essential  fluid  is  vigorously  propelled 
along  its  numerous  channels  by  the  proper  exercise  of 
a  healthy  person  in  pure  air ;  eveiy  organ  is  thus  ex- 
cited to  the  full  performance  of  its  function,  and  the 
living  stream  being  more  abundantly  vitalized  by  the 
absorption  of  vital  air,  the  brain  is  more  copiously  fur- 
nished with  the  stimulus  which  its  high  offices  demand. 
Light,  warmth,  life,  are  thus  transmitted  to  the  nerves  ; 
the  soul  is  put  into  suitable  relation  to  the  elements  of 
this  glorious  world  ;  all  the  senses  are  rendered  fitter 
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for  tbeir  proper  service  ;  the  man  becomes  alert,  and 
the  measure  of  earthly,  that  is  to  say,  animal,  happi- 
ness is  full.  The  state  of  the  blood,  liowever,  has 
probably  more  to  do  with  this  kind  of  enjoyment  than 
either  locality  or  association.  When  the  Honourable 
C.  A.  Murray  liad  been  living  for  some  time  entirely 
on  bulFalo-beef,  among  the  Pawnee  Indians,  his  body 
got  into  the  true  savage  training,  and  in  the  excitement 
and  liberty  of  the  wilds,  he  enjoyed  the  perfection  of 
his  animal  nature.  The  kind  of  intoxication  arising 
from  over-stimulating  blood  is  well  expressed  by  him. 
"  I  have  never  known  such  excitement  in  any  exercise 
as  I  have  experienced  I'rom  a  solitary  walk  among  the 
mountains;  thoughts  crowd  upon  thoughts,  which  I 
can  neither  control  nor  breathe  in  words ;  I  almost 
feel  that  I  am  a  poet,  but  I  '  compress  the  god  within 
ine  ;'  all  the  beloved  dwellers  in  the  secret  cells  of  my 
memory  walk  by  my  side  ;  I  people  the  height  of  the 
hill  and  the  shades  of  the  forest,  not  only  with  those 
whom  I  have  known,  but  with  all  my  friends  from 
fairy-land  ;  and  in  these  illusions  of  my  waking  dream 
I  forget  time,  fatigue,  and  distance,  and — sometimes 
lose  my  way." 

This  highly  aniraalized  state  of  blood  is  not,  how- 
ever, altogether  poetic ;  it  invites  the  demons  of 
ferocity  and  war  to  take  possession  of  the  nerves,  the 
mind,  and  the  muscles.  A  man  living  solely  on  beef, 
like  the  Indians,  and  full  of  freedom  and  fresh  air,  has 
blood  very  nearly  approaching  in  chemical  character 
to  that  of  a  lion,  the  fibrin  and  red  globules  being 
more  abundant,  in  proportion  to  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
and  the  temper  of  his  mind  approximates  to  the  in- 
domitable savage,  tame  only  while  digesting.  If  he 
be  not  well  informed  and  habitually  disposed  to  re- 
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flection,  tlie  chase  affords  him  the  highest  delight,  the 
state  of  his  circulation  renders  him  sudden  and  quick 
in  quarrel,  and  he  cannot  but  be  unrelenting  in  his  ani- 
mosity ;  and,  though  his  heart  may  cling  to  those  whom 
he  instinctively  loves,  like  a  wolf  to  her  whelps,  yet 
his  love  only  adds  fuel  to  the  fury  of  his  hate  against 
his  fancied  foes.  Without  exercise  of  a  violent  kind, 
this  state  of  blood  is  apt  to  become  intolerable,  because 
it  rouses  the  animal  instincts  to  such  an  excessive 
degree,  that  reason  becomes  perplexed  and  confused 
by  innumerable  sensations,  which  she  finds  no  means 
of  subduing  by  demand  on  thought,  since  the  nerves 
of  volition  and  emotion  are  unduly  excited  to  reflex 
action,  and  thus,  the  balance  of  brain-power,  by  which 
the  mind  maintains  dominion  over  the  body,  being 
disturbed,  the  animal  is  apt  to  prevail  over  the  rational, 
and  the  man  to  behave  like  a  brute.  But  exercise, 
like  abstinence,  will  moderate  the  demon  within  him ; 
and  thus  the  sportsman,  who  shoulders  his  gun  in  the 
morning,  as  fierce  as  if  about  to  have  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
will  return  in  the  evening,  after  a  day's  tramp  through 
slush  and  mire,  after  snipes,  with  a  meek  and  smiling 
face,  quite  fit  to  meet  his  pleasant  wife  and  children  at 
their  supper.  Thus,  a  person  under  the  influence  of 
highly  stimulating  blood,  finds  all  the  organs  of  especial 
passion  ready  for  action  ;  but  happily,  the  tendency  to 
action  is  under  these  circumstances  not  usually  limited 
to  a  part,  but  the  whole  muscular  system  is  roused, 
and  both  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  both  the  exciting 
and  the  restraining  powers,  are  called  into  exercise, 
for  tl  le  purpose  of  regulating  the  muscles.  Whatever 
contributes  to  particular  vigour  in  a  healthy  person, 
commonly  increases  general  power ;  but  it  happens  that 
if  one  set  of  organs — as,  for  instance,  the  muscles — • 
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be  weakened  eitlier  by  disease  or  by  disuse,  such 
stimulants  as  would  in  bealtli  cause  a  disposition  to 
exercise,  will  now,  especially  in  those  accustomed  to 
idleness,  produce  a  great  excess  of  passionate  impulse, 
but  without  a  corresponding  power  of  diverting  its 
intensity  by  bodily  exertion  ;  and  thus  disorder  of  the 
passions,  in  those  whose  minds  are  ill-trained,  is  likely 
to  become  habitual,  and,  therefore,  at  length  quite 
uncontrollable  ;  because  the  will  not  being  governed 
by  holy  motives,  submits  without  a  struggle  to  its 
fleshly  degradations. 

In  connexion  with  the  facts  which  prove  the  in- 
fluence of  bodily  employment  in  diverting  the  feelings, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  reflect  a  little  on  that  deliility 
of  brain  which  accompanies  melancholy.  This  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  seclusion  and  sedentary  employment.  The 
blood  is  usually  too  fluid  in  this  disease,  which  is  very 
apt  to  occur  in  persons  of  fibrous  constitution,  with 
little  fat  and  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  whenever  such 
individuals  are  brought  by  any  means  into  a  state  of 
■weakness.  They  are  naturally  and  habitually  strong- 
willed,  obstinate,  prejudiced,  determined,  and  are, 
therefore,  liable  to  be  excessively  distressed  whenever 
the  attainment  of  their  desires  is  frustrated  ;  a  perpetual 
inability  is  to  them  a  perpetual  torment.  The  malady 
is  often  preceded  by  intense  sensibility  without  proper 
opportunity  of  relief  by  social  activities,  affectionate 
appliances,  and  such  varieties  in  the  uses  of  the  body 
as  diminish  irritability  of  the  brain.  This  state  may 
be  induced  by  a  powerful  moral  impression  exhausting 
the  sensorium  by  extreme  vigilance  and  troublous 
dreams.  There  is  a  case  of  this  kind  related  by 
Esquirol — a  young  lady  who  had  been  the  playmate 
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of  tlie  unfortunate  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  who,  after  his 
execution,  became  incurably  melancholj',  and  continued 
to  sit  gazing  fixedly  opposite  a  window,  as  if  watching 
for  him  whom  she  loved.  The  brain,  in  such  cases,  be- 
comes incapable  of  any  steady  impression  but  that 
which  wearied  it  into  the  fixedness  of  disease.  Some 
one  idea  seems  to  be  indelibly  graven,  so  to  speak,  on 
the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  the  mind  continues  to 
act  only  in  this  direction,  because  the  nerve-fibrils  re- 
fuse to  take  any  other.  The  soul  cannot  place  itself 
in  happy  relation  to  the  external  world  ;  it  perceives 
only  one  state  of  things  in  connexion  with  itself,  and 
therefore  patients  thus  afflicted  often  complain  that  they 
are  without  affections,  and  altogether  worthless.  Their 
excessive  conscientiousness,  however,  proves  their 
afiections  to  be  intense.  Still  they  repel  attention  from 
themselves  because  they  feel  unfit  either  for  love  or 
for  friendship.  They  pass  dark  judgments  on  them- 
selves, and  expect  the  Almighty  to  deal  unmercifully 
•with  them.  They  often  entertain  a  notion  that  they 
are  to  be  peculiar  examples  of  divine  indignation,  and 
that  since  hell  is  too  good  for  them,  some  punishment, 
extra  limites,  is  to  be  invented  to  suit  their  case.  The 
worst  cases  of  this  kind  I  have  ever  seen  were  of 
persons  who  had  been  trained  from  childhood  with 
perverted  views  of  the  evangelical  scheme,  in  the 
horrible  belief  tiiat  God  has  made  and  predestinated 
the  majority  of  mankind  to  eternal  destruction— the 
reverse  of  the  truth  :  for  does  not  the  Bible  affirm 
that  God  wills  not  tlie  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  all 
should  repent  and  be  saved  ?  This  affection  is  con- 
nected with  loss  of  energy  in  some  part  of  the  brain,  in- 
duced by  wrong  habits  both  of  thinking  and  acting;  and 
it  seems  much  to  depend  on  the  circulation  being  too 
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feeble  to  restore  tone  to  the  nerve,  or  to  supply 
energy  to  the  muscles.  Probably  there  may  be  some- 
times a  defect  also  in  tlie  materials  of  the  blood. 
Thus  the  feeling  of  inability  begets  an  idea  of  unwill- 
ingness, and,  therefore,  the  higiily  sensitive  patient  con- 
stantly condemns  himself  because  he  feels  no  lively 
sensations,  and,  as  if  his  state  were  entirely  his  own 
fault,  he  fancies  the  Almighty  has  left  him  to  judicial 
hardness  of  heart,  or  set  him  Ibrth  before  men  and 
angels  as  an  example  of  justice  without  mercy.  In  this 
tremendous  gloom  of  soul  the  rational  faculties  all  be- 
come obscured,  and,  therefore,  as  the  natural  result  of 
despair,  working  only  with  blind  instincts  and  terrors, 
many  destroy  themselves.  Well  may  we  say,  when  re- 
flecting on  this  desertion  and  desolation  of  the  human 
spirit,  clouds  and  darkness  are  around  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal.  The  Christian,  however,  looks  closer  to  that 
throne,  and  there  beholds  the  rainbow  in  its  harmony 
of  light,  though  with  lines  of  darkness,  and  expects 
Him  who  sifs  thereon  once  more  to  come  fortli  and 
vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man  by  showing  how  it 
is  the  business  of  Omnipotence  to  reconcile  all  con- 
tradictions, and  to  call  light  out  of  darkness,  life  out 
of  death,  good  out  of  evil,  and  to  accomplish  whatever 
our  darkened  reason  would  now  call  impossible. 

Eegular  exercise,  variety  of  employment,  new  in- 
terests and  judicious  medical  treatment,  are  required 
for  the  cure  of  melancholy.  Tiie  disease  tends  to 
convert  a  living  and  once  energetic  man  into  a  still, 
stone-like  image  of  despair  ;  but  words  of  life  must  be 
constantly  whispered  in  his  ear :  appeals  from  heaven 
to  the  beclouded  soul  often  call  it  back  into  visible 
action  and  enjoyment,  as  stones  grow  verdant  with 
life  in  dewy  places.  Kind  words  being  dropped  in- 
cessantly, at  length  vivify  the  petrified  features ;  the 
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statue,  so  to  say,  begins  to  smile,  ami  speaks  and  lauglis, 
and  then  bounds  across  tiie  green-sward  with  liis  chil- 
dren at  their  play,  metamorphosed  into  a  happy  man, 
wondering  at  his  double  nature,  the  dreams  that  haunted 
his  darkened  spirit  vanishing  from  his  thoughts  with 
his  return  to  light.  If  we  can  but  get  the  body  into 
vigorous  action,  the  spell  is  often  broken : 

"  Throw  but  a  stouc,  the  giant  dies  !" 

There,  however,  is  the  difficulty — the  arm  refuses  to 
raise  tije  sling.  Dr.  Mead  relates  a  case  wliiclr  shows 
us  how  we  may  take  advantage  of  foibles  and  mental 
habits  to  rouse  the  sluggish  spirit  into  activity.  An 
hypochondriacal  student  of  Oxford,  after  a  life  of  bodily 
indolence,  imagined  himself  on  the  point  of  death,  and 
ordered  the  passing  bell  to  be  tolled,  that  he  might 
hear  it  before  he  died.  He  had  been  fond  of  bell- 
ringing,  but  finding  it  now  most  execrable,  he  leaped 
out  of  bed,  and  hastened  to  the  belfry  to  show  how  the 
bell  ought  to  be  rung  ;  he  then  returned  to  his  room, 
that  he  might  die  decently.  But  the  exercise  had  cured 
him,  and  having  been  once  diverted,  he  could  now  con- 
tinue to  attend  to  other  subjects  than  his  own  morbid 
impressions.  From  that  time  his  reason  and  health  re- 
turned together. 

In  a  state  of  melancholy  delusion,  the  poet  Cowper 
sat  for  six  days,  as  still  and  silent  as  death.  Nothing 
could  excite  him.  The  medical  attendant  suggested 
one  hope.  Could  Mrs.  Unwin  (who  had  lost  the  use 
of  one  side  by  paralysis)  be  induced  to  say  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  her  to  walk  ?  "  It  is  a  fine  morning,"  said 
Mrs.  Unwin  ;  "  I  should  like  to  attempt  to  walk ! " 
Cowper  rose  instantly,  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  the 
reverie  was  dissipated.    (Sir  J.  3facintosh's  Life.) 

A  degree  of  bodily  monotony,  or  quiescence,  is 
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necessary  to  concentrated  attention.  To  tliink  intensely 
we  must  be  still,  for  memory  will  not  yield  her  treasures 
to  our  demand,  except  when  our  wills  are  fully  fixed 
upon  obtaining  them.  Eeflection  is  motionless.  A 
slight  exercise  of  the  body  is,  hoAvever,  favourable  to 
imagination.  A  saunter  in  the  sunshine  among  the 
hills,  with  here  and  there  the  music  of  living  waters, 
the  song  of  birds,  the  garniture  of  woods,  the  far-off 
sea,  like  a  brighter  part  of  heaven,  and  the  clouds 
resting  on  the  horizon  like  mountains,  presenting  a 
pathway  to  the  skies — this  is  the  poet's  paradise.  But 
his  inspiration  is  not  in  outward  nature  only,  but  also 
in  his  blood.  A  balmy  and  dry  air,  with  just  that  de- 
gree of  exercise  which  excites  a  glow,  will  more  enliven 
his  foncy,  and  heighten  the  colour  and  distinctness  of 
his  conceptions,  than  any  sights  and  sounds  without 
that  warm  awakening  of  his  brain  which  a  gentle  walk, 
under  such  circumstances,  will  produce.  It  was  thus 
that  Byron  felt  the  grandeur,  the  beauty,  the  pathos, 
the  daring,  and  the  darkness,  which,  in  the  stillness  of 
the  evening  and  of  moonlight,  he  mingled  with  the 
memories  of  Childe  Harold.  Thus,  also,  the  sublimer 
bard  who  relates  the  story  of  angelic  and  human  treason, 
when  his  outer  sight  was  quenched,  recalled  to  the 
vision  of  his  soul  those  ideas  which  crowded  on  his 
brain  during  the  days  of  his  activity. 

But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  a  train  of 
close  thinking  while  the  body  is  powerfully  employed  ; 
the  hurry  of  the  circulation,  the  demand  made  on  the 
brain  for  nervous  energy  to  act  on  the  muscles,  and  the 
intensity  of  attention  to  the  body  itself,  almost  preclude 
the  power  of  attending  to  ideas  with  any  precision. 
It  is  from  this  cause  that  we  find  certain  sedentary  oc- 
cupations so  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  mind. 
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Thus  tlie  shoemaker's  attitude  and  employment  seem 
pecuharly  adapted  to  encourage  thinking,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  multitude  of  self-taught  men  whose 
minds  have  been  set  in  tune  while  hammering  at  the 
lapstone.  Village  tailors,  too,  are  thinking  men  ;  but 
the  journeymen  of  towns  are  apt  to  lose  their  intellec- 
tuality in  political  and  social  squabbles,  in  consequence 
of  being  shut  up,  to  corrupt  each  other,  in  small  rooms 
without  proper  ventilation.  Enlargement  of  mind 
under  such  circumstances  is  nearly  miraculous. 
Liberty  to  think  implies  repose  ;  a  restless  bird  never 
sings. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
certain  relations  between  the  brain  and  the  lungs. 
The  value  of  the  nerve-matter  in  the  economy  is  beau- 
tifully proved  by  the  remarkable  provisions  made  to 
preserve  it  from  injury  during  the  motions  of  the  body. 
The  structure  of  the  brain  is  so  delicate  that  our  slight- 
est movements  would  destroy  its  integrity,  but  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  protected  by  dove-tailed  bones, 
by  its  three  membranes,  by  partitions,  by  muscles,  by  the 
silvery  network  involving  every  fibril,  and  by  being 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  elastic  vertebral  column, 
so  that  the  shock  of  every  step  might  be  well  diffused. 
But  the  fluid,  which  on  all  sides  and  in  every  crevic'e 
surrounds  botli  the  brain  and  the  spinal  chord,  is 
perhaps  most  essential  to  their  safety  ;  they  float  in  a 
water-bed,  and  it  is  to  this  I  would  now  confine  my 
observations.  A  close  investigation  of  the  relations  of 
this  fluid  induces  me  to  infer  that  it  is  especially  acted 
on  during  exercise.  Experiments  have  proved  that 
the  motions  of  the  heart  and  the  act  of  breathing 
would  be  attended  with  inconvenience  to  the  brain 
were  not  this  flui'l  provided,  since  both  the  contractions 
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of  tlie  heart  and  the  movements  of  the  lungs  are  seen 
to  communicate  impulse  to  the  brain  ;  for  it  is  raised 
with  the  systole  and  depressed  witli  tlie  diastole  of  the 
heart,  and  it  rises  on  breathing  out,  and  it  sinks  on 
drawing  breath  in.  Now  we  find  that  the  effects  of 
these  motions,  which,  of  course,  are  most  violent  during 
strong  exercise,  are  modified  bj'  the  quantity  of  this 
fluid,  which  surrounds  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 
When  it  is  less,  the  influence  of  breathing  on  the  motion 
of  the  brain  is  less.  Dr.  Ecker  explains  this  fact  to  us, 
by  showing  that,  during  the  inspiration,  the  blood 
driven  into  the  arteries  in  passing  from  the  heart,  being 
hindered  from  returning,  accumulates,  or  is  delayed 
in  the  veins  of  the  brain,  and  thus  displaces  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  the  surrounding  watery  fluid 
towards  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  fluid  then  enters 
the  spinal  canal.  AVhen  the  left  heart  contracts,  it 
sends  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  into  the  carotid  and 
vertebral  arteries,  and  thus  causes  an  elevation  of  the 
brain  with  every  pulse.  The  motions  dependent  on  the 
action  of  the  heart  are  much  weaker  on  the  spinal  chord 
than  on  the  brain,  Avhile  those  connected  with  breathing 
are  more  constant  and  considerable  on  the  former, 
from  the  more  powerful  distention  of  the  veins  of  the 
spinal  canal,  while  in  the  act  of  expiration,  or  of 
passing  air  back  from  the  lungs.  We  see,  then,  how 
this  fluid  serves  the  great  purpose  of  regulating  the 
vascular  fulness  of  the  brain  ;  and  thus  we  discover 
more  of  the  important  influence  which  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  and  the  mechanism  of  respiration  exert 
over  the  nervous  system,  and  how  intimate  is  the  re- 
lation in  which  they  stand  with  regard  to  each  other 
and  to  the  action  of  the  whole  body.  The  ease  and 
pleasure  of  thinking  and  acting  depend  mainly  on  the 
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frceJom  of  tlie  reciprocal  motions  between  the  Iicai-t, 
lungs,  and  brain  ;  whatever  disturbs  their  mutual  re- 
lation disturbs  the  man,  the  soul.  Our  inference  con- 
cerning the  vaUie  of  exercise  in  modifying  the  jjower 
of  the  muscles  and  the  intellect  may  be  anticipated 
from  a  view  of  the  above  facts,  since  it  is  manifest 
tliat,  in  order  to  keep  up  tlie  proper  alternations  between 
the  brain  and  the  spinal  chord,  and  between  the  heart 
and  the  lungs,  it  is  not  enough  to  breathe  pure  air, 
but  it  is  also  necessary  that  it  should  be  deeply  breathed. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  fluids  in  motion  generate 
electricity,  and  therefore  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
motions  of  the  fluid  of  whicli  we  have  written  must  also 
generate  it,  and  of  course  may  thus  be  of  further  im- 
portance in  maintaining  nerve-action.  The  connexion 
of  this  fluid  with  sleep  and  activity,  and  also  with 
em_otion  and  thought,  would  be  an  interesting  investi- 
gation ;  but  as  we  must  proceed  with  our  remarks, 
with  a  view  of  being  practical  rather  than  speculative, 
we  will  again  look  a  little  into  the  effects  of  air  on  the 
brain,  and  thence  on  the  mind.  The  air  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  the  only  air  fit  to  be  breathed  by  us,  and, 
therefore,  the  purer  we  can  get  it  the  better.  Oxygen, 
or,  as  it  used  to  be  well  called,  vital  air,  is  the  most 
active  agent  in  promoting  the  necessary  changes  of  the 
blood  by  respiration.  Somewhat  more  than  a  fifth  part 
of  the  atmosphere  is  oxygen.  If  the  vital  alterations 
of  the  body  be  chiefly  effected  by  the  action  of  tiiis 
substance  received  through  the  lungs,  we  should  of 
course  conclude  tliat  everything  which  lessens  its 
quantity  in  the  air  avc  breathe,  or  in  any  manner  im- 
pedes its  action  on  the  blood,  must  so  far  disturb  life, 
sensation,  and  thought,  by  disqualifying  tlic  brain,  and 
thence  all  the  body,  for  the  use  of  the  mind.  In  short, 
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a  man  will  be  speedily  poisoned  by  liis  own  blood  if  it 
be  not  duly  oxygenated.  Narcotic  substances  seem  to 
operate  on  the  body  by  interfering  with  the  affinity 
existing  between  the  blood  and  the  air,  allowing  the 
accumulation  of  carbon  or  other  noxious  agents  in  the 
circulating  fluid,  and  thus  arresting  the  action  of  the 
nervous  system.*  On  this  principle,  every  kind  of 
intoxication  disturbs  the  voluntary  operations  of  the 
mind  by  poisoning  the  brain,  and  thence  impeding  the 
influence  of  the  will  upon  the  circulation  by  prevent- 
in"-  its  control  over  the  nerves  of  sense  and  emotion. 
Carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  abound  in  most  stimu- 
lants, are  removed  from  the  blood  in  the  act  of 
breathing  ;  and  these  appear  to  be  the  chief  substances 
which,  in  various  combinations,  tend  to  render  the  air, 
as  well  as  the  blood,  deleterious.  Hence  we  find  that 
where  a  number  of  persons  are  crowded  together  in  too 
limited  a  space,  or  without  proper  ventilation,  either 
rapid  suffocation  takes  place,  as  in  the  Black-hole  of 
Calcutta,  or  else,  the  poison  acting  more  slowl)^  ner- 
vous languor,  mental  confusion,  and  putrid  fevers  are 
produced,  as  in  the  cellars  occupied  by  the  poor  in 
Liverpool  and  elsewhere.  Jail-fever  was  a  horrible 
malady,  originating  from  a  number  of  prisoners  being 
shut  up  in  close  cells  to  gasp  for  life,  instead  of  being 
actively  employed  for  moral  amendment.  Minds  and 
bodies  alike  need  ventilation. 

The  horrors  of  the  Black-hole  of  Calcutta  are  often 
referred  to,  but  yet  few  persons  know  their  particulars. 
One  hundred  and  forty-six  gallant  soldiers,  in  full 
health,  were  thrust  into  a  room  only  eighteen  feet 
square,  having  only  two  small  windows  at  one  end. 
A  burning  fever  soon  raged  among  them  ;  they  panted 
for  breath,  they  were  all  delirious  ;  they  raved  in  vain 
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for  water,  water,  water!  But  it  Avas  air  they  needed. 
Their  bodies  generated  a  pungent,  amnioniacal  gas 
(hydrogen  and  nitrogen),  wliieh  suflocuted  them,  and 
in  the  morning  only  twenty-three  were  alive.  In  the 
midst  of  this  awful  scene,  one  beautiful  fact  appears  : 
when  about  one-third  of  tiie  number  were  dead,  and 
the  remainder  were  madly  pressing  upon  each  other 
towards  the  windows,  the  commanding  officer,  who 
was  greatly  beloved  by  the  men,  entreated  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  window  to  die;  they  all  instantly 
gave  place  to  him,  and  when  afterwards  he  made 
another  effort  to  reach  the  window,  crying.  Water,  for 
Gods  sake!  they  all,  with  one  voice,  cried  Give  Idin 
drink  !  Nor  would  one  of  them  taste  a  drop  till  he 
had  enough.  How  wonderful  is  the  command  of  an 
amiable  mind!  Another  instructive  fact  in  connexion 
with  the  Black-hole  is,  that  all  those  who  survived 
the  imprisonment  had  putrid  fever  immediately  after- 
wards—  a  circumstance  which  throws  great  light  on 
the  nature  of  that  disease.  These  facts  also  explain 
the  madness  and  death  of  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  slaves  stolen  from  Africa,  and  packed  into  vessels 
without  room  enough  even  to  draw  a  full  breath.  A 
third,  or  even  half  the  awful  cargo  used  not  unfre- 
quently  to  perish  in  a  state  of  delirium  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that,  in  spite  of  a  busy  philanthropy,  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage  are  scarcely  diminished- 
O  Thou  who  hast  revealed  thyself  as  a  just  God  and  a. 
Saviour,  how  shall  the  merchants  in  human  blood  be 
burnt  to  the  soul  with  self-abhorrence,  when,  in  the 
coming  judgment.  He  who  said.  Love  thy  neirjhhour  as 
thjself,  shall  show  them  His  tvounds  ! 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  facts  to  our  subject 
is  sufficiently  manifest.    If  we  would  preserve  our 
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nerves  in  a  state  to  favour  mental  exercise,  we  must 
insure  our  access  to  pure  air.  It  is  not  enough  to  be 
guided  by  our  senses  in  this  matter,  for  unless  we  are 
supplied  with  fresh  air  at  the  rate  of  at  least  twenty 
cubic  inches  for  every  breath  while  tranquil,  and 
twenty-five  while  in  action,  we  shall  be  in  danger. 

There  is  a  great  probability  that  the  temper  of  an 
assembly  is  often  vastly  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
air  which  it  breathes,  and  to  talk  of  a  moral  atmosphere 
is  not  altogether  a  figure  of  speech.  It  is  certain  that 
a  crowded  audience  is  usually  most  excitable  at  the 
commencement  of  a  service,  and  most  inattentive  to- 
wards its  close,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
at  the  end  of  a  long  sermon  the  flushed  faces  and  hazy 
eyes  of  the  congregation  indicate  that  bad  blood  is 
adding  its  influence  to  aggravate  the  mental  confusion 
produced  by  a  disorderly  discourse.  A  physiologist 
may  reasonably  inquire  whether  the  foul  air  of  St. 
Stephen's  have  contributed  to  intensify  the  ill-feeling 
of  parties,  and  by  causing  bad  humours  have  led  to  the 
enactment  of  bad  laws?  This  question  is  not  quite 
fanciful,  since  it  is  well  known  that  malaria  generally 
distempers  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  therefore 
we  may,  without  impertinence,  hope  that  science  will 
yet  secure  the  credit  of  improving  our  legislature  by 
supplying  the  lungs  of  its  orators  with  better  air. 
That  the  ferocity  sometimes  displayed  amongst  them 
may  well  be  attributed  to  the  efi'ecls  of  indigestion  and 
rich  living,  aggravated  by  malaria,  is  rendered  very 
probable  from  many  prominent  symptoms.  But  it  is 
still  to  be  apprehended  that,  unless  inspiration  can  be 
obtained  from  a  higher  source  than  the  Victoria  tower, 
the  parliamentary  palace  will  continue  to  exhibit  any- 
thing but  the  influence  of  the  pure  air  of  heaven. 
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Tlie  case  of  our  national  orators  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  a  fact  with  which  the  police  of  Buenos  Ayres  are 
well  acquainted  —  namely,  that  quarrelling  and  blood- 
shed are  much  more  frequent  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  north.  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  informs  us,  in 
liis  narrative  of  a  visit  to  that  place,  that  a  sort  of 
moral  derangement  prevails  while  that  wind  continues. 
He  relates,  that  a  gentleman  of  amiable  manners, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  was  so  affected  by  this 
wind,  that  whenever  it  prevailed,  he  would  quarrel 
with  any  one  he  met,  and  he  was  at  last  executed  for 
murder,  after  having  been  engaged  in  street-fights 
with  knives  at  least  twenty  times.  This  wind  produces 
headache  and  disorder  of  faculty  to  a  great  extent, 
and,  of  course,  leads  to  increase  of  crime  with  all 
classes  of  persons  who  are  accustomed  readily  to  yield 
to  their  bodily  impulses.  No  doubt  the  cause,  as 
regards  Buenos  Ayres,  arises  from  some  malaria  en- 
gendered in  the  marshes  over  which  the  wind  passes. 
That  the  cause  is  chemical  is  proved  by  its  efl'ects  on 
meat,  which  soon  becomes  putrid  when  exposed  to  it. 
The  milk  also  quickly  spoils,  and  the  bread  baked 
during  its  continuance  is  always  bad.  These  facts 
suggest  an  extensive  subject  for  consideration  — 
namely,  the  influence  of  climate  and  geographic  pecu- 
liarity on  mental  character ;  but  this,  though  so  fertile 
and  interesting  a  field  of  inquirj',  cannot  be  now 
entered  on.  The  few  sentences  on  the  subject  con- 
tained in  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  volume  will  suffice 
to  show  its  importance.  The  science  of  atmospheric 
purification  presents  itself  in  all  its  vast  dimensions 
when  we  consider  the  immense  tracts  of  land  which 
are  rendei-ed  uninhabitable  by  man,  or,  at  least,  highly 
noxious  to  Europeans,  in  consequence  of  their  being  so 
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abundantly  productive  of  malaiia.  Civilization  and 
Christianity  are  literally  arrested  by  the  powers  of 
the  air,  and  the  dark  places  of  the  world  are  preserved 
to  the  dominion  of  malignant  spirits,  because  the  earth 
is  allowed  by  ignorance  to  lie  waste  in  her  rank 
fertility.  The  miasmata  arising  from  the  swamps  along 
the  course  of  the  Niger,  while  they  possess  the  power 
of  speedily  destroying  the  life  of  adventurous  and 
enlightened  Europeans,  seem  only  to  favour  the 
exuberant  growth  of  the  worst  passions  in  the  de- 
generate nations  or  tribes  that  are  born  to  dwell 
amidst  their  constant  influence.  But  knowledge  shall 
everywhere  prevail,  and  fertility,  now  running  w^ild, 
being  at  length  directed  and  controlled  by  man,  shall 
cause  the  richest  natural  blessings  to  abound  in  lands 
at  present  teeming  with  the  fruits  of  that  cui"se  whicb 
fell  upon  the  soil  because  of  man's  disobedience.  It  is 
strange  that  vegetation  should  bear  in  its  decay  the 
bane  of  human  life,  and  that  the  verdure  which  hides 
death  sliould  yet  scatter  pestilence  through  the  air. 
The  very  elements  of  life  thus  war  against  man,  but 
man  must  yet  conquer  ;  he  has  received  a  commission 
to  subdue  the  earth,  and  a  will  and  a  wisdom  are 
inspired  within  his  soul  by  which  he  must  accomplish 
it.  And  not  the  least  among  the  many  wonderful 
coincidences  of  scientific  advancement  which  favour 
the  subjugation  of  savage  lands  by  the  civilized  and 
intellectual,  is  the  recent  discoveiy  of  a  mode  of 
increasing  the  quantity  of  Quinine,  the  mightiest  help 
to  engineering  next  to  the  Bible.  Without  this 
powerful  febrifuge,  Europeans  would  long  ago  have 
been  arrested  in  their  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the 
wastes  of  nature,  by  the  desert  luxuriance  amidst 
which  pestilential  fevers  are  so  abundantly  generated. 
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Science  is  the  handmaid  of  true  religion,  and  the  zeal 
of  one  but  animates  the  other.  When  human  energies 
are  rightly  employed,  disease  will  diminish.  Ig- 
norance, the  nurse  of  crime,  must  perish.  Natural 
and  revealed  truths,  being  perfectly  correspondent,  are 
appointed  to  restore  the  golden  age,  and  their  apostles 
are  abroad  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  instructing 
men,  by  little  and  little,  to  purify  the  earth,  that  the 
air,  which  should  be  only  the  breath  of  life  to  all 
creatures,  may  no  longer  convey  delirium  and  death 
to  man.  A  very  minute  portion  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  admitted  to  the  lungs  prevents  the  venous 
blood  from  becoming  arterial  in  the  act  of  breathing. 
It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  about  a 
lOjOOOth  of  this  gas  mixed  with  the  atmospliere  will 
kill  birds,  and  produce  just  those  effects  on  the  human 
constitution  which  ai-e  described  in  the  Narrative  of 
an  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Africa  by  the  Niger, 
by  Mr.  M.  Laird  and  E.  A.  A.  Oldfield.  "  The  horrid 
sickening  stench  of  this  miasma  must  be  experienced 
to  be  conceived ;  no  description  can  convey  the 
wretched  sensation  which  is  felt  for  some  time  before 
and  after  day-break.  One  is  oppressed,  not  only  bodily, 
but  mentally,  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  heavi- 
ness, languor,  nausea,  and  disgust,  which  it  requires  a 
considerable  effort  to  shake  off."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  tliat  skilful  draining  and  proper  cultivation 
would  soon  exhaust  this  vast  reservoir  of  pestilence, 
and  open  the  heart  of  Africa  to  the  blessings  of  free 
commerce. 

Hydrogen  and  its  combinations  are  the  chief 
causes  of  poisonous  deterioration  of  the  air.  The  pre- 
valence of  these  gases  causes  towns  to  be  more  fre- 
quently visited  with  low  fevers  than  the  country 
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villages ;  but  their  effects  on  the  mind,  tliough  less 
appreciable  than  those  on  the  body,  are  no  doubt  very 
considerable,  since  it  is  sliown  by  extensive  experience 
that  the  air  may  be  rendered  highly  injurious  to  the 
nervous  system,  without  being  sensibly  impure.  The 
constancy  of  an  evil  influence,  however  feeble,  at 
length  prevails  ;  and  thus  human  beings,  daily  sub- 
jected to  inconvenience,  instead  of  becoming  merely 
inured,  are  more  apt  to  become  unnatural,  in  keeping 
with  their  position,  physical  sensitiveness  taking  the 
place  of  moral  discrimination,  and  the  holier  affections 
being  lost  in  the  confusion  of  morbid  feelings.  Hy- 
drogen gas  is  the  most  subtle  and  permeating  of  aeri- 
form bodies ;  and  it  appears,  by  the  analyses  6f 
Morcati  and  others,  that  it  favours  the  diffusion  of 
morbid  poisons,  as  a  menstruum  and  vehicle,  holding 
in  solution  both  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  which, 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  blood,  at  once 
alter  the  chemical  relations  of  that  vital  fluid,  and  pro- 
duce a  kind  of  persisting  ferment  in  it.  This  gas  fiici- 
litates  decay,  and  its  presence  prevents  the  oxygen 
from  duly  acting  on  the  blood,  the  carbon  of  which  it 
causes  to  be  very  quickly  combined  with  oxygen,  so  as 
to  form  carbonic  acid,  perhaps  even  in  the  blood- 
vessels. That  a  small  addition  of  hydrogenated  air 
opei'ates  most  prejudicially  on  the  functions  of  life, 
was  demonstrated  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the 
excavation  of  the  Thames  tunnel,  many  of  the  men 
therein  employed  having  suffered  from  a  malady  of  a 
remarkable  and  very  obstinate  character,  in  which  the 
blood  became  vapid  and  colourless,  attended  by  pecu- 
liar debility  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  and 
tliencc,  of  course,  connected  also  with  much  mental 
disturbance  and  imbecility.  It  generally  required  some 
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montlis  of  exposure  to  the  cause  to  produce  a  full  de- 
velopment of  the  disease,  and  an  equally  long  ein- 
ploj-meut  of  the  best  medical  appliances  to  obtain  a 
cure.  A  fact  of  tliis  kind  throws  light  on  the  mental 
and  physical  condition  of  the  pallid,  haggard,  and  un- 
happy crowds  which  may  be  met  with  in  all  great 
towns  and  unwholesome  districts,  particularly  those 
employed  in  crowded  or  badly  ventilated  apartments. 
'We  are  sure  to  find  moral  and  intellectual  obtuseness 
at  its  acme  where  poverty  of  blood  is  added  to  the 
depravity  of  ignorance ;  and  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
Christian  minister  will  do  but  little  towards  the  ame- 
lioration of  rude  mannei-s  and  morbid  feelings,  with- 
out first  putting  their  dismal  scholars  in  the  way  to 
obtain  healthful  employment,  pure  air,  and  wholesome 
food. 

The  influence  of  air  and  gentle  exercise  in  main- 
taining intellectual  vigour,  is  well  exemplified  by  the 
wide  dififerecce  in  mental  progress  and  temper,  be- 
tween a  school  managed  on  physiological  principles 
and  one  on  the  old,  rough,  monotonous,  smothering 
plan.  An  interruption  to  the  tasks  by  a  romp  in  the 
play-ground,  while  the  school-room  is  being  freely 
ventilated,  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
sunshine  indoors,  for  the  young  aspirants  again  set 
smilingly  to  their  work,  with  all  their  hearts  re-invi- 
gorated in  a  natural  manner. 

If  mental  application  and  bodily  restraint  be  not 
duly  interchanged  with  complete  action  of  the  limbs 
and  lungs,  with  entire  freedom  of  mind,  the  body  will 
become  enfeebled,  distorted,  and  diseased ;  and  the 
mind,  instead  of  gaining  strength  in  proportion  to  the 
sedulous  attempt  at  education,  will  also  generally  grow 
distorted  in  all  its  faculties.    Heuce  the  artifices  and 
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refinements  of  ladies'  boarding-scliools  are  too  com- 
monly successful  in  producing  to  the  full  tlieir  natural 
effects,  in  crooked  spines,  depraved  stomachs,  whim- 
sical nerves,  peevish  tempers,  and  indolent  minds. 
Such  are  the  results  of  the  finished  education  of 
multitudes,  M'ho  are  destined  to  be  the  miserable 
mothers  of  a  puny  and  fretful  race,  or  who,  too  visibly 
unfit  to  fulfil  the  grand  purposes  of  their  sex,  are 
doomed  to  breathe  out  their  weary  existence  in 
struggles  to  suppress  the  thoughts  of  that  sphere  of 
usefulness  and  happiness  which  their  affections  and 
their  faculties  might,  but  for  the  state  of  their  bodies, 
have  so  well  qualified  them  to  adorn.  Wrecks  of 
God's  t)est  workmanship !  He  only  can  ameliorate 
your  miserable  condition,  and  rectify  the  ruin  into 
which  the  huge  and  hideous  follies  of  artificial  and 
most  ungodly  training  have  introduced  your  lonely 
spirits.  We  ought  to  take  every  opportunity  to  pro- 
test against  the  mismanagement  which,  in  spite  of 
popular  treatises  on  physiology  and  physical  education, 
still  prevails  in  the  majority  of  ladies'  schools.  Nor 
is  tlie  evil  quite  unknown  among  the  very  precise 
few  who  keep  select  schools  for  young  gentlemen. 
The  good,  nervous  gentleman,  who  owns  the  head- 
ship, is,  perhaps,  a  character  who  loves  his  books 
better  than  the  sunshine  and  the  breezes  on  the  hills 
around  the  church,  and  he  cannot  endure  noises  ;  so 
the  boys  must  be  tamed  and  domesticated,  without 
proper  exercise  in  the  air,  because  the  weather  is  wet, 
or  looks  showery,  and  they  cannot  be  allowed  a  good 
rough  game  within  doors,  because  it  encourages  rude 
and  boorish  manners.  So  "  ingenias  dedicesse  fide- 
liter  artes,"  &c.,  is  often  quoted  to  them —  "  nec  sinit 
esse  feros"  — the  mores  are  effectually  mollified  by 
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:tasks,  tasks,  tasks,  from  dawn  to  tlarkness,  with 
prayers  for  blessings  morning;  and  evening  ;  while  the 
chief  blessings  of  fresh  air,  sunsliine,  and  health  are 
■too  often  neglected,  becanse  they  are  to  be  liad  by 
:simply  running  out  for  them.  Of  course,  boys  thus 
cultivated  are  only  fit  for  a  hothouse  sort  of  life,  or,  if 
:they  recover  a  degree  of  vigour  when  emancipated 
;'from  school,  tlieir  brains  having  been  so  misused,  and 
tthe  habits  of  their  minds  so  unnaturally  fixed  between 
Iheathenisms  in  sweet  metres,  and  Christian  words 
Nwithout  Christian  ways,  the  vast  probability  is,  that 
tthey  will  seek  enjoyment  in  any  but  a  manly  raan- 
rner ;  their  intellect  will  be  all  awrj',  and  not  being 
•:able  to  maintain  a  commanding  position  in  society, 
: although  stored  with  intelligence,  they  will  apologise 
i  freely  to  their  own  consciences  for  indulging  in  such 
1  vices  as  they  happen  to  fancy  ;  spend  their  fortunes, 
iif  they  have  any,  in  association  with  abandoned 
I  misery,  and  not  unfrequently  at  length,  finding  beer, 
t  tobacco,  and  debauchery  only  aggravate  the  sensibility 
( of  their  genius,  take  to  constant  dram  drinking,  then 
Ito  opium  eating,  and  then  to  suicide,  unless  other 
1  madness  or  malady  arrest  them  in  their  career. 

Against   the   mighty  mischiefs   entailed   on  our 
1  daughters  by  the  stiS"  and  starched  system  of  muslin 
I  education,  we  should  be  now  most  earnest  and  constant 
•in  declaiming;  for  the  evils  are  almost  incalculably 
:  great,  and  will  grow  with  the  rapid  increase  of  false 
:  refinement,  unless  firmly,  feelingly,  atfectionately  re- 
:  sisted  by  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  alive  to  these 
■  enormities.  Perhaps,  when  it  is  understood  that  young 
men  have  learnt  to  value  young  women  for  their  health, 
the  liberty  of  their  ribs,  and  that  freedom  of  mind 
which  is  seldom  known  without  a  free  use  of  the  limits 
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the  plan  of  preparation  will  improve,  and  we  shall 
more  frequently  see  accomplished  women  in  the  majesty 
of  natural  beauty  and  gracefulness,  instead  of  merely 
manufactured  ladies,  and  stinted  results  of  the  most 
cruel  artifice  which  but  too  often  converts  what  wa3 
naturally  excellent  into  bedecked  deformities  of  temper, 
face  and  figure.  Dr.  Forbes  says  that  he  examined 
forty  girls  at  a  boarding-school,  and  every  one  of  them 
Avho  had  been  at  school  above  two  years  was  crooked. 
Those  schools  are  the  best,  where  science  is  brought 
into  action ;  but  those  are  the  worst  where  the  worst 
affectations  of  the  higher  classes  are  abundantly  imi- 
tated, without  the  means  or  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  fulfilment  of  educational  duty  and  bodily 
training.  These  establishments  are  the  nurseries  of 
pale,  sickly,  listless,  peevish  girls,  who,  if  their  stay  be 
prolonged,  are  sure  to  be  rendered  entirely  unfit  to 
become  happy  wives  and  healthy  mothers.  Health  is 
rather  a  rare  thing  among  women  of  the  leisurelj'- 
classes  ;  and  however  their  natural  excellence  of  dis- 
position, and  the  peculiar  amiability  of  the  sex,  may 
tend  to  preserve  them  from  the  charge  of  ill-temper, 
still  it  is  certain  that  the  larger  number  of  them  M-ould 
have  been  far  more  nearly  perfect  in  moral  and  mental 
dignity,  if  the  unjustifiable  restraints  of  school,  stays, 
and  inactivity,  had  not  curtailed  them  of  their  fair 
proportions,  and  by  disturbing  the  developing  processes 
of  bodily  life,  interrupted  the  growth  or  manifestation 
of  the  soul  into  the  fulness  of  its  beauty,  and  left  it  a 
task  almost  beyond  the  power  of  the  discommoded 
mind,  to  regulate  the  will  by  the  dictates  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  amidst  those  disordered  sensations  which 
distort  and  confuse  the  soul.  That  this  deficiency  of 
bodily  power  among  young  ladies  must  be  attributed 
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cliiefly  to  the  want  of  bodily  exercise  in  tlie  open  air, 
may  be  proved,  by  comparing  the  walking  power 
•between  the  young  women  and  the  young  men  of 
•the  same  family.  No  doubt  the  disfiguring  habit  of 
compressing  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  and  stomach.,  by 
; tight  stays,  during  the  period  of  growth,  is  another 
■'prevalent  cause  of  debility  and  distortion  ;  but  tliis  is 
■.the  more  injurious,  because  it  acts  mainly  as  an  im- 
ppediment  to  breathing,  and  to  the  taking  full  exercise  ; 
:the  lungs  are  not  allowed  completely  to  expand,  the 
1  heart  is  oppressed,  the  muscles  of  the  chest  are  atro- 
iphied,  and  most  of  the  muscles  not  being  duly  supplied  I 
vwith  oxygenated  blood,  lose  their  tone,  the  nervous 
^system  sufliers,  the  back  grows  crooked,  and  the  brain 
i  infirm.  Alas,  then,  for  the  temper  !  It  cannot  be  too 
f  strongly  enforced,  that  endeavours  to  mould  the  body 
iinto  unnatural  shape,  by  hindering  the  action  of  any 
cof  the  muscles,  is  to  produce  deformity  by  the  excessive 
a  action  of  other  muscles.  The  powers  of  the  body  are 
;i antagonistic  ;  the  balance  is  preserved  by  the  operation 
I  of  opposing  forces,  and  the  proper  object  of  physical 
t education  is,  to  adjust  the  equilibrium  by  the  appro- 
i  priate  exercise  of  each  part.  And  the  mind,  like  the 
Ibody,  can  be  developed  into  beauty  and  strength  by 
(calisthenic  exercises  of  its  own.  The  faculties  and 
:  affections  require  employment,  according  to  their 
.•states,  with  a  view  to  the  social  system,  and  thus  to 
I  the  well-being  of  the  self-hood  of  each  soul ;  but,  as 
1  law  demands  obedience,  and  obedience  is  only  visible 
i  in  action,  that  teaching  is  of  little  avail  to  the  mind 
'  which  does  not  control  the  body  and  render  it  active 
t  to  right  purposes,  by  fitting  it  to  diffuse  happiness  as 
I  the  gift  of  heaven  to  all  who  use  the  means  of  life 
!  generously,  and  bear  their  cares  with  simplicity  and 
( cheerfulness. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

rUEMAlURE  AKD  EXCESSIVE  EJLPLOTMEXT. 

Although  commerce  is  the  natural  emancipator  of  the 
mind,  yet,  perhaps,  by  some  strange  political  mis- 
management, it  has  in  this  country  erected  a  vast 
impediment  to  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  minds 
of  tlie  operative  classes,  by  causing  a  demand  for  the 
labour  of  children,  to  tlie  exclusion,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  grown  persons  ;  thus  reversing  the  order  of  nature 
by  making  parents  depend  on  the  wages  of  their  little 
ones.  Tiie  very  idea  suggests  countless  evils  of 
enormous  magnitude,  to  which  we  can  only  allude. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  avoid  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  subject,  as  it  affects  the  mental  state  of  children 
so  employed.  Common  sense  and  feeling  assure  us 
that  the  playful  activity  of  the  buoyant  child  ought  to 
be  giving  merriment  to  the  village  green,  or  the  hum 
of  busy  and  happy  learning  to  the  village  school,  rather 
than  toiling  away  its  puny  strength  in  gathering  wealth 
for  mercenary  pride. 

The  slave  that  searches  for  the  dust  of  gold,  or  delves 
under  the  lash  to  plant  for  others  the  sweet  cane,  has 
the  benefit  of  pure  air  and  healthy  exercise,  and  of 
suflScient  repose ;  he  grows  robust,  and  the  vigour  of 
his  body  supplies  something  like  ehjoyment  to  his 
brutish  mind ;  but  those  who  are  too  hardly  and  too 
early  worked,  attain  the  furrows  of  old  age  ere  the  first 
bloom  of  womanhood  or  of  manly  energj'  appears,  and 
with  undeveloped  mind,  it  may  be  sensible  enough  to 
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;tlie  infectious  sympathies  of  vice,  and  witli  bodies,  the 
:mere  rough  sketches  of  humanity,  they  often  steal 
;  through  their  strugghng  life  without  once  enjoying  a 
;  full  and  proper  taste  of  the  genuine  happiness  of  home, 
1  with  all  its  kindred  sweets  of  busy  intellect  and  affec- 
ttion.  Labour  and  penury  blight  and  wither  both 
I  heart  and  soul.  The  music  and  beauty  of  green  valleys 
i  and  heathery  hills  are  known  to  such  only  in  the  words 
(  of  melancholy  songs,  and  tlie  inspiring  freshness  of  the 
;  summer  sky  has  been  felt  but  just  enough  to  enter  into 
■  the  imagination  of  a  higher  and  a  toilless  world.  Hope 
(  dies  not ;  God  is  theirs,  and  He  hears  their  cry.  Yet 
•  we  know  the  day  of  rest  can  scarcely  be  valued  in  their 
weariness  of  the  flesh,  but  because  the  harsh  voice 
fails,  while  yet  dark  night  lies  cold  upon  the  world,  to 
rouse  the  weary  sleeper  from  his  bed. 

It  is  not  strange  that  mental  and  moral  as  well  as 
physical  disease  should  be  frequent  inmates  of  such 
dwellings.  The  sweet  charities  of  our  better  nature, 
and  the  higher  virtues  which  religion  brings  like  an 
angelic  train  with  her  from  heaven,  can  scarcely  gain 
admittance  among  tlie  squalid  and  absorbing  miseries 
of  that  terrible  penury  and  bodily  exliaustion  which 
man's  inhumanity  compels  thousands  of  his  kindred  to 
endure.  By  starts  the  soul  awakes,  struggling  for 
mastery,  but  the  unnerved  body  obeys  not.  The 
luxury  of  stupid  obliviousness  is  its  only  heaven. 

TVlien  Crabbe,  the  poet,  accompanied  by  his  amiable 
wife,  visited  one  of  the  cotton  factories,  full  of  engines, 
thundering  with  resistless  power,  yet  under  the  ap- 
parent management  of  little  children,  tlie  sight  of  the 
little  creatures  condemned  to  such  a  mode  of  life  in 
their  days  of  innocence  quite  overcame  her  feelings, 
and  she  burst  into  tears.    Well  might  her  maternal 
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heart  be  greatly  moved,  for  slie  felt  at  a  glance  the 
unnatural  compulsiou  and  misery  that  must  he  at 
work  to  convert  such  a  number  oi'  hopeful  and  eager 
children,  souls  just  fresh  from  their  JMaker,  panting 
for  love  and  knowledge,  into  living  appendages  of  a 
senseless  machinery.  But  she  knew  not  the  long 
history  of  wretchedness,  bodily  and  mental,  connected 
with  their  toil,  and,  indeed,  with  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  labour,  especially  where  women  and  children 
are  employed.  Dr.  James  Phillips  Kay,  a  physician, 
who  practised  in  Manchester,  uses  these  words  in 
writing  concerning  the  poor  "  drudges " :  "  The  em- 
ployment absorbs  their  attention,  their  persevering 
labour  must  rival  the  mathematical  precision,  the  in- 
cessant motion,  the  exhaustless  power,  of  the  machine. 
These  jjaiients  lose  ilesh  ;  their  features  are  sharpened, 
the  skin  becomes  sallow,  or  of  the  yellow  hue  which  is 
observed  in  those  who  have  suffered  from  the  influence 
of  tropical  climates.  The  strength  fails,  the  capacities 
of  physical  enjoyment  are  destroyed,  and  the  paroxysms 
of  corporeal  suffering  are  aggravated  by  deep  mental 
depression." 

Mammon  calculates  the  wear  and  tear  of  steam  en- 
gines and  spinning  jennies  rather  than  of  human  souls 
and  bodies. 

The  following  occurs  in  the  evidence  of  William 
Eastrick,  before  Mr.  Saddler's  Committee  in  1832 : 
"  Was  it  not  found  necessary  to  beat  children  to  keep 
them  up  to  their  employment?  Certainl3^  —  Did  the 
beating  increase  towards  evening?  Their  strength 
relaxes  more  towards  the  evening ;  they  get  tired,  and 
they  twist  themselves  about  on  their  legs,  and  stand  on 
the  sides  of  their  feet.  —  When  you  were  employed  as 
an  overlooker,  and  had  to  superintend  those  children, 
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was  not  the  employer  aware  that  you  iiad  to  stimulate 
them  to  hibour  by  severity?  Certainly  he  was,  and  it 
is  always  considered  indispensable.- — -Would  he  him- 
self rather  urge  to  that  course  than  to  the  contrary  ? 
His  object  was,  in  every  case,  to  get  a  certain  quantity 
of  work  done  by  some  means  or  other,  but  when  it  was 
necessary  for  the  overlooker  to  use  severity,  he  had  to 
bear  the  stigma,  and  not  the  master.  —  Did  you  not 
find  it  very  irksome  to  your  feelings  to  take  those 
means  of  urging  the  children  to  the  work  ?  Extremely 
so ;  I  have  been  compelled  to  urge  them  on  to  work 
when  I  felt  they  could  not  bear  it,  but  I  was  obliged 
to  make  them  strain  every  nerve  to  do  the  work,  and 
I  can  say  1  have  been  disgusted  with  myself  and  my 
situation.  I  felt  myself  degraded,  and  reduced  to  the 
level  of  a  slave-driver  in  such  cases." 

The  following  is  one  among  many  horrific  answers 
given  by  Samuel  Coulson.  It  is  taken  from  a  work 
entitled  —  "Evils  of  the  Factory  Si/stem  demonstrated 
hy  Parliamentary  Evidence"  by  Charles  Wing,  Esq. 

"  Question.  Were  the  children  excessively  fatigued 
by  this  labour  ? 

"  Answer.  Many  times  we  have  cried  when  we  have 
given  them  the  little  victualling  we  had  to  give  them. 
We  had  to  shake  them,  and  they  have  fallen  asleep 
with  the  victuals  in  their  mouths  many  a  time." 

The  giant  evil  which  tlius  oppressed  the  weak  and 
defenceless  is  now,  happily,  somewhat  restrained;  the 
voice  of  Christian  philanthropy  is  heard,  and  national 
and  selfish  policy  yields  a  little  to  her  demand.  Many 
large  manufacturers  fear  God  and  regard  man  ;  and 
their  eflbrls,  therefore,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
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their  operatives  are  extensive,  praiseworthy,  and 
blessed.  Others,  however,  who  yield  nothing  of  their 
greediness  but  to  the  force  of  the  law,  need  most  jealous 
watching.  Facts  demand  the  improvement  and  re- 
gulation of  factories  under  wise  and  Christian  laws ; 
and  that  the  more,  because  their  existence  as  a  means 
of  industry,  under  proper  management,  has  been 
proved  replete  with  blessings  both  moral  and  physical, 
where  the  domestic  relations  have  not  been  impaired 
by  the  employment  thus  afforded  to  the  crowded  poor. 
Far  be  it  from  Christians  to  desire  the  destruction  of 
our  manufactural  interests;  Christianity  does  not 
destroy,  but  regulates  industry,  and  thus  increases 
both  its  power  and  its  blessings. 

Wealth-worship,  like  all  mere  idolatry,  is  ever  at- 
tended with  cruelty,  and  it  still  calls  for  victims ;  no 
sacrifice  appeases  its  craving ;  and  Mammon,  when  he 
may,  always  drives  his  slaves  to  death.  It  matters  not 
what  the  trade  be,  if  the  master  is  inspired  by  no  better 
principle  than  selfishness;  his  minions  must  all  stoop  to 
that,  and  accordingly  sufier  the  depressing  influence  of 
hopeless  toil,  which  must  always  result  in  the  aggrava- 
tion of  common  depravity.  The  efi"ects  on  the  body  are 
but  a  small  part  of  the  evil  induced  by  excessive  em- 
ployment ;  the  physical  evils  are  pregnant  with  moral 
evils  of  the  most  terrible  kind.  The  purposes  of  mental 
existence  cannot  be  fulfilled,  and  the  nervous  distress 
arising  from  daily  exhaustion  constrains  the  sufl'erer,  in 
his  ignorance,  to  resort  to  artificial  methods  of  excite- 
ment to  obtain  something  like  an  occasional  sense  of 
animal  power.  Hence  we  find  gin,  opium,  and  spices 
in  large  demand  among  the  operatives  of  our  great 
manufacturing  towns.  But  these  excitements  leave 
the  body  still  more  susceptible  of  exhaustion,  and,  by 
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arousing  the  organism  of  tlie  passions  wliile  enfeebling 
the  intellect,  they  produce  intense  irritability  of  temper, 
to  which  all  persons  subject  to  constant  weariness  are 
of  course  greatly  predisposed  ;  hence  these  poisonous 
appliances  act  upon  their  tired  nervous  system  with  re- 
sistless force,  overpowering  every  lingering  suggestion 
of  conscience,  sapping  the  basis  of  integrity,  dissolving 
the  last  relics  of  manly  virtue,  impnrting  scowling  cow- 
ardice in  the  place  of  open  courage,  fixing  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  physical  fabric  an  almost  immov- 
able barrier  to  all  moral  improvement  or  spiritual  aspi- 
ration, and  as  effectually  serving  the  purposes  of  the 
foul  fiend,  the  tempter  and  accuser,  as  if  his  demons 
held  complete  management  and  possession  both  of 
the  body  and  the  soul.  The  artificial  habit  is  domestic, 
and  infants  at  the  breast  are  used  to  drams  and  opiates. 
Alas  !  still  too  often  the  baby  nestles  but  little  in  the 
mother's  bosom.  The  mother  is  lost  in  the  starvina; 
slave,  who  toils  for  life  by  wearing  it  away,  while  her 
perishing  little  one  slumbers  with  opium,  or  appeals, 
by  its  wailing,  to  unnatural  charity  and  to  breasts  that 
are  sealed.  Hence  the  few  children  that  reach  mature 
age  are  prepared  only  for  vice  and  disease,  especially 
as  the  fatigue  and  duration  of  daily  labour,  which  they 
soon  begin,  allow  them  no  time  for  education,  but,  to- 
gether with  the  morbid  appetite  acquired  in  the  cradle, 
only  demand  more  stimulus  as  they  advance  in  life, 
which  must  thus  be  soon  worn  out. 

It  will  be  proper  again  to  observe,  that  the  animad- 
versions on  the  factory  system  contained  in  this 
chapter  are  applicable  only  to  certain  places,  where 
that  system  is  unmercifully  abused.  Tiiere  is  abun- 
dant evidence  to  show  that  many  manufactories  are 
most  righteously  conducted,  and  therefore  with  advan- 
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tages  to  the  operatives,  botli  as  regards  boclily  and 
mental  health,  far  superior  to  tliose  which  are  com- 
monly enjoyed  by  any  other  class  of  labourers.  Yet 
the  physical  diseases  and  mental  and  moral  abandon- 
ment produced  by  exhaustion,  are  certainly  always 
most  numerously  exemplified  in  large  manufacturing 
towns,  and  therefore  the*evil  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  upon  the  public  mind,  in  order  that  all  classes 
may  see  the  necessity  of  a  remedy,  and  unite  in  endea- 
vours to  obtain  it. 

There  are  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  con- 
tribute in  many  ways  towards  the  amelioration  of  our 
labouring  population,  who,  nevertheless,  put  not  forth 
a  finger  to  the  burden,  but  rather  continue  to  add 
oppression  to  oppression  for  tlieir  own  convenience, 
and, 

"  With  necessity,  the  tyrant's  plea, 
Excuse  their  devihsh  deeds." 

With  such  individuals,  whoever  they  are,  and  how 
ever  numerous  or  threatening,  Christianity  allows  no 
compromise,  no  truce,  no  parley. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  another  department  of 
drudgery  not  so  often  thought  of  ]\Iany  shopmen 
and  apprentices  are  confined  behind  the  counter  four- 
teen or  fifteen  hours  a  day,  in  impure  air  and  ceaseless 
worry.  Night  arrives,  but  they  toil  on  till  ten  or 
eleven,  with  flushed  clieek,  and  fevered  pulse,  and 
heavy  brow^  Sleep  and  work  are  their  only  lawful 
engagements,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  requirements 
of  the  comfortable  mnster,  who  at  an  early  liour  retires 
from  care  and  business  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  country 
or  the  social  blessings  of  the  parlour  or  tlie  drawing- 
room.    And  is  it  then  surprising  tliat  consumption, 
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decay,  and  death,  sliould  be  more  busy  among  tlie 
denizens  of  towns  than  of  rural  hamlets? 

"  With  the  ycnr 
Sortsons  return  :  hut  not  to  them  returns 
The  siglit  of  vernal  bloom  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks  or  liertls.  —  Bat  clouds  insteail." 

Is  it,  then,  a  wonder  that  so  many  of  such  should 
wither  in  soul  as  they  droop  in  body,  and  yield  their 
spirits  to  the  seduction  of  any  debauchery  which  may 
serve  occasionally  to  diversify  the  stale  monotony  of 
their  doom  ? 

It  is  fearful  to  reflect  on  the  miseries  of  mind  and 
body  entailed  on  the  many  thousands  of  young  females 
who  obtain  their  meagre  pittance  of  a  livelihood  by 
needlework.  The  struggle  to  endure  the  artificial 
destroys  the  natural.  A  morbid  aggravation  of  their 
peculiar  infirmities  soon  brings  them  under  bondage 
to  all  those  sensations  known  as  dyspeptic  and  hys- 
terical. The  fine  feelings  on  which  the  excellence  of 
female  character  is  formed,  and  those  affections  which 
require  only  the  encouragement  of  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  home  blessed  and  sacred,  are  all 
blighted.  Natural  affections  dare  not  expand ;  there 
is  no  room  for  them  in  the  crowded  and  unnatural  es- 
tablishment ;  tliey  cannot  grow  pent  up  in  an  atmo- 
sphere redolent  of  fashion.  "What  will  not  pay,  can 
never  be  permitted ;  so  there  is  no  exercise  j^ossible 
but  of  the  eyes  and  fingers  and  the  aching  nerves, 
which  are  every  day  weary  even  to  agony  with  looking 
at  and  handling  silks  and  artificial  flowers.  Thus  the 
intellect  andtiie  heart  become  alike  beclouded,  but  the 
sensibilities  which  pertain  to  the  cardinal  vices  are  the 
last  to  die,  they  are  even  strengthened  by  atrophy  of 
soul,  and  as  that  enjoyment  which  flows  from  the  fecl- 
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ing  of  vital  vigour  is  sealed  up  at  the  fountain,  the 
mind  seeks  for  zests  in  keeping  with  its  degraded  con- 
dition. The  corroding  cordial  of  gin  is  no  secret  in 
dress-making  establishments;  but  yet  their  inmates  do 
not  rapidly  fall  into  perdition,  since  they  are  long 
shielded  by  an  instinctive  dread  of  all  that  disgusts 
hopeful  humanity.  Some  there  are  among  them  who, 
perhaps,  scarcely  come  into  the  category  of  responsible 
agents,  for  they  have  from  the  cradle  been  fami- 
liarised with  vice  in  its  worst  forms,  and  although  they 
may  have  been  taught  to  disguise  their  nature  and  their 
habits  by  an  exterior  decency,  still  the  poisonous  con- 
tagi  )n  oozes  out,  and  with  a  volatile  energy  infects 
others.  Thus,  from  their  bodily  and  mental  inactivity, 
and  from  their  increased  susceptibility,  and  their 
gradual  association  with  the  impurity  about  them,  mul- 
titudes of  young  women,  being  robbed  of  the  power 
of  employing  their  bodies  happily, — that  is,  with 
natural  hopefulness,  —  become  more  easily  deluded 
by  any  wretch  who  may  promise  to  love  them,  for 
disappointed  nature  becoming  desperate  soon  consents 
to  degradation,  and  then  the  outcast  spirit  seeks 
associates  in  ruin.  But  there  is  still  a  lower  grade  of 
needle-women  who  obtain  "  an  abideuce,"  as  they  aptly 
term  it,  or  starved  subsistence,  by  making  shirts  at 
five  farthings  a  piece  !  These 

"  Work — work — work, 

From  weary  chime  to  clume  ; 
Work — work — work, 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime." 

It  is  true  that  a  solacing  thought  may  spring  up,  like 
starlight  in  the  darkness  of  such  an  existence,  but  this 
world  must  still  be  bitter,  cold,  and  hard  to  the  weary 
and  heavy-laden  lonely  woman  ;  and  even  if  some 
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word  lias  been  dropped  by  the  Saviour  to  soothe  the 
soul  of  sueh  a  one  with  liope  of  coming  rest  ami  ghad- 
ness,  yet  she  must  feel  that  Christians  are  too  scarce, 
or  she  would  not  be  left  thus  alone  in  her  faith  to 
strutrijle  with  desolation  and  weakness. 

If  "we  would  see  that  the  bottomless  abyss  is  no 
fable,  we  must  look  on  the  night-side  of  our  nature. 
Did  not  He  who  talked  with  sinners  in  their  homes, 
teach  tliat  publicans  and  harlots  enter  heaven  before 
some  decent-looking  people?  O  God!  terrify  and 
instruct  our  potentates  and  legislators,  that  the  willing 
'  may  work  and  prosper,  and  that  the  wilful  wicked 
may  be  driven  to  tlieir  places. 

When  we  consider  that  the  exercise  of  volition 
always  tends  to  exhaust  the  brain,  and  disqualify  the 
mind  for  thinking  or  attending,  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hnd  that  excessive  bodily  action  not  only 
degrades  man  as  an  intellectual,  but  also  as  a  moral 
acent.  The  will  and  the  understanding  are  alike  dis- 
tracted, and  as  the  one  is  essential  to  the  proper  use  of 
the  other,  both  equally  betray  a  tendency  to  perver- 
sion. Although,  indeed,  it  requires  no  refinement  of 
intelligence,  no  learned  leisure,  to  perceive  our  duty 
both  towards  God  and  towards  man,  yet  its  due  fulfil- 
ment demands  an  habitual  efFort  of  soul  which  constant 
labour  of  muscle  perhaps  entirely  precludes.  He 
whose  whole  existence  is  seemingly  valued  by  society 
only  in  proportion  to  tlie  amount  in  which  he  can 
exercise  his  brutal  strength  for  the  accomplishment  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  dead  work,  is  not  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  the  dictates  of  a  fine  conscience.  His 
position  and  his  treatment  teach  him  nothing  of  his 
relation  to  immortal  spirits.  His  affections  are 
scarcely  allowed  to  be  expanded  beyond  himself.  The 
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indulgence  of  liis  body  must  be  almost  his  sole  delight. 
To  eat  is  essential,  to  sleep  necessary,  because  he  can- 
not work  without  strength  ;  but  to  reflect  on  the 
works  of  God,  to  associate,  through  books  or  the 
sympathies,  with  living  souls  conversant  with  their 
Maker, — that  is  foreign  to  his  station.  Knowledge 
and  slavery  do  not  agree,  and  therefore,  those  who 
prefer  enslaving  their  brethren,  that  they  may  delve 
in  the  gold-mine  withont  a  right  to  gold,  advocate 
ignorance,  lest  truth,  like  tlie  angel  that  liberated 
St.  Peter,  should  awaken  the  enchained  sleepers,  smite 
their  fetters  into  dust,  and  lead  them  forth  by  the 
hand  from  prison  to  friendship  and  to  home.  In  this 
country,  however,  the  blessed  words  from  heaven  are 
felt  stirring  through  the  mass  of  society  like  a  life,  and 
therefore  toil  is  not  enforced  directly  with  the  lash, 
but  by  the  keener  persuasions  of  hunger.  Religion  is 
made  to  bear  upon  the  bodily  workers,  but  in  too 
many  cases  as  if  only  to  sliovv  that  it  is  a  duty  to 
labour  incessantly,  because  the  scripture  says  that  he 
who  will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat.  Hunger  is 
a  strong  stimulant,  but  conscience  is  stronger,  and  no 
doubt  many  toil  all  day,  and  suddenly  fall  asleep  at 
night,  with  resignation  to  God  on  their  lips  and  in  their 
hearts ;  yet,  under  such  circumstances,  however  warmly 
their  affections  may  cause  them  to  cling  together  in 
fiimily  clusters,  there  can  be  but  little  room  and 
opportunity  for  the  improvement  of  habits  either  of 
action,  thought,  or  feeling  ;  and  their  ideas  must  be 
almost  as  few  as  their  pleasures.  A  sort  of  mechani- 
cal morality  is  thus  apt  to  be  substituted  for  that 
happy  alacrity  of  obedience  which  springs  from 
reason's  quiet  intimacj^  with  spiritual  truths.  Such 
morality  is  like  mill-work,  which  goes  on  steadily 
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because  formed  to  work  when  set  in  motion.  Man,  how- 
ever, is  a  soul ;  and  a  soul  requires  exercise  as  well  as 
his  muscles  ;  but  without  leisure  for  thought,  and  for 
the  use  of  brain  and  nerves,  for  other  purposes  than 
those  of  toil,  toil,  toil,  man  grows  Avild  at  heart,  like  a 
savage  driven  by  liis  inhuman  position  to  grub  roots 
for  his  life  all  day  long.    Labour  ought  to  buy  leisure. 
Exhaustion  is  a  perfect  sedative,  and  wisely  is  it 
so  ordered  by  our  Maker,  for  our  wills,  as  regards  the 
body,  had  better  be  suspended  wiien  the  body  is  unfit 
for  exercise.    When  there  is  no  enjoyment  in  thinking, 
there  is  no  motive  for  thought,  and  therefore  we  may 
be  sure  to  find  ignorance,  vice,  and  misery  connected 
with  excess  of  laboui-,  whether  in  town  or  in  country, 
because  sutEcient  food  is  not  more  needful  than  suf- 
ficient rest  for  the  maintenance  of  good  feeling.  As 
a  starved  body  cannot  be  called  into  exercise  without 
madness,  so  neither  can  a  starved  soul,  and  it  requires 
something  more  than  philosophy  to  enable  a  man  con- 
tentedly to  suffer  any  want.    The  practical  end  of  the 
matter  is  tliis  :  we  should  show  charity  and  forbearance 
towards  each  otlier  up  to  the  full   extent  of  the 
Christian  law,  if  we  would  improve  others,  or  enjoy 
ourselves.    Every  one,  moreover,  who  loves  life  truly, 
and  wishes  to  keep  his  soul  fresh  and  hvir  for  depar- 
ture, should  maintain  an  intimacy  between  his  heart 
and  nature,  and  by  all  means  avoid  excessive  labour, 
monotony,  and  fixedness.    Let  him  dwell  among  the 
hills,  with  trees  and  flowers  and  streams  and  singing 
birds,  that  if  dark  thoughts  come  over  him  in  the 
twilight,  he  may  quietly  turn  to  the  stars  and  to  his 
Bible.    Should  any  trouble  disturb  the  heavenward 
will,  go  forth  into  the  freedom  of  light  and  air,  and 
feel  the  Infinite  about  you,  my  reader  !    Or  if  disease 
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or  decrepitude  or  painful  necessity  of  any  kind  afflict 
you,  at  least,  get  the  freshest  thoughts  you  can  from 
the  minds  of  those  who  describe  what  they  feel  in 
natural  imagery,  so  that  your  soul  may  be  with  them, 
as  if  abroad  in  the  wide  world  of  sights  and  sounds  ; 
above  all,  keep  your  mind  busy  v/ith  the  realities  of 
good  to  come.  Whatever  vexations  rack  your  heart, 
go  out  mentally  and  bodily  too  if  possible.  But  do 
not  fancy  that  sauntering  in  the  sunshine  alone  is  not 
solitude.  If  you  are  peculiarly  burthened  with  care, 
you  will  need  a  companion  in  your  walks,  and  the 
best  you  can  have  then  is  a  young  child,  for  from  such 
a  one  you  may  learn  how  you  ought  to  live  —  namely, 
by  faith,  and  thus  enjoy  the  goodness  of  God  to  the 
utmost,  by  casting  all  your  cares  upon  the  Parent.  In 
short,  always  take  with  you  some  object  of  love,  or 
look  for  one.  Be  free.  Those  whom  Providence  or 
Mammon  has  shut  up  in  smoky  towns  ought  to  seize 
all  proper  opportunities  to  reach  the  region  of  green 
fields,  or  otherwise  they  will  surely  degenerate  into 
gossipers.  The  spirit  of  a  man  loses  nothing  by  a 
wise  use  of  holidays,  and  business  gains  much  from  the 
greater  aptitude  of  a  refreshed  soul.  To  restore  the 
affections  and  faculties  to  a  healthy  state  is  the  end  of 
religion,  and  every  kind  of  exercise  that  will  conduce 
to  this  consummation  is,  therefore,  a  religious  duty. 
When  the  Saviour  walked  with  His  disciples  on  the 
Sabbath,  into  the  sunny  fields,  He  took  the  Sabbath 
with  him  as  its  Lord.  But  lest  your  wearied  spirit 
should  seek  refreshment  in  a  path  of  its  own  choosing, 
where  serpents  lurk  among  the  flowers,  O  forget  not 
that  the  sabbath  ivas  made  for  man,  that  his  relying 
soul  might  rest  with  God  in  the  blessedness  of  His 
finished  work  and  in  the  comfort  of  His  sustaining 
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vpresence.  True  worship  is  the  spirit's  best  repose ;  it 
:is  the  means  by  whicli  souls  gatlier  strength  for 
eeternity  as  if  from  the  bosom  of  their  IMaker,  where 
lalone  the  soul  finds  rest.  But  no  one  can  keep  the 
>  Sabbath  of  God  in  his  heart  who  does  not  believe 
tthat  his  own  perfected  humanity  is  to  be  the  finish 
talike  of  his  creation  and  redemption. 
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CHAPTER  XXir. 

SLEEP,  DISEASE,  DEATH.  —  CONCLUSION. 

As  both  the  intellect  and  the  will  are  called  into  exer- 
cise by  our  affections,  so  mental  energy  grows  amidst 
difficulties,  and  our  moral  being  is  trained  to  perfection 
by  many  trials.  But  yet  the  present  constitution  of 
man  demands  rest  as  well  as  action,  and  therefore 
whenever  exertion  has  impaired  the  organic  functions 
of  life,  or  the  nervous  system  is  exhausted,  a  tendency 
to  sleep  occurs.  In  a  country  where  the  days  and 
nights  are  pretty  equally  divided,  the  alternations  of 
activity  and  repose  partake  of  the  regular  return  of  day- 
light and  of  darkness,  because  the  excitability  of  the 
organism  for  the  most  part  I'equires  daily  restoration ; 
but  in  countries,  such  as  Lapland,  where  days  and 
nights  are  prolonged  into  months,  the  inhabitants  seek 
repose  according  to  the  degree  of  their  labour,  or  the 
demands  made  by  their  minds  on  the  energies  of  their 
bodies.  Sleep,  then,  does  not  depend  on  the  recur- 
rence of  night,  but  on  some  internal  cause,  as,  indeed, 
is  demonstrated  by  facts  presented  in  several  preceding 
chapters.  Czermack,  Berthold,  and  others,  have,  how- 
ever, proved  that  periodic  rest  is  necessary  for  the  re- 
production of  that  power  in  the  nerves  by  which  the 
will  is  enabled  to  act  on  the  muscles ;  and  hence  we 
learn  that  a  due  proportion  of  repose  is  essential  to  the 
proper  manifestation  of  mind  in  the  orderly  use  of  the 
body.  But  this  is  more  especially  and  evidently  the 
case  in  children;  for  as  growth  and  invigoration  are 
mainly  promoted  during  sleep,  of  course,  if  they  be  not 
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;;allo\ved  a  sufficiency  of  it,  tlicy  arc  sure  to  hccome  botli 
imeutally  and  pliysically  feeble  ami  dwarfish,  memory 
..and  volition  becomin;;-  alike  coni'nsed  by  bodily  inapti- 
:tiide  and  debility.    The  experience  of  every  one  who 
:is  in  the  habit  of  thinking  must  have  tauglit  him,  tl.at 
:the  mind  acts  with  most  deliberative  power  in  the  morn- 
iin<r,  and  also  that  the  thoughts  become  associated  with 
•ideas  of  exertion  whenever  the  body  is  refreshed  ;  so 
tthat  we  feel  tliat  tlie  time  for  planning  is  after  the  body 
ihas  been  didy  rested,  and  before  it  is  again  called  into 
t  exercise.    The  memory  is  clearer  in  the  morning,  or  at 
lleast  soon  after  awaking  from  healthy  sleep,  because 
I  the  thinking  power  is  then  free  from  those  impressions 
'which  crowd  on  the  senses  during  the  activity  of  the 
i  day  ;  for  new  thoughts  arise,  together  with  remembered 
i  ideas,  in  the  renewal  of  nervous  power,  and  the  associ- 
:  ations  of  the  past  are  more  perfectly  ])erceived  and  in- 
terpreted by  the  understanding  ;  while  the  senses,  being 
refreshed,  but  not  strongly  excited,  our  self-conscious- 
ness is  at  the  highest,  so  that  our  affections,  whether 
good  or  bad,  joyous  or  grievous,  hopeful  or  despondent, 
are  then  most  [)0tently  experienced.    The  vivacity  of 
thought  and  expression  is,  however,  most  remarkable 
in  the  excitement  of  society,  because  our  intellects  are 
called  into  play  by  our  sympathies  ;  hence  the  evening 
is  the  favourable  time  for  wit,  the  flashes  of  which  often 
partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  delirium,  in  conse- 
cpience  of  the  readiness  with  wliicli  the  mind  yields  to 
suggestive  impressions.    The  imagination  is  of  course 
most  active  when  the  body  is  so  i'ar  wearied  as  to  render 
entire  rest  of  tlie  muscles  agreeable,  while  the  brain  is 
yet  not  so  far  fatigued  as  to  require  sleep,  and  while  the 
mind  is  still  faintly  busy  with  some  present  object  of 
affection.    The  dimness  of  evenine  is  also  favourable  to 
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meditation,  because  much  light  stimulates  tlie  optic 
nerve  to  a  degree  that  distracts  the  attention  from  re- 
membered ideas,  and  impresses  realities  too  forcibly  to 
permit  imagination  free  exercise. 

The  soul,  if  sensible  of  its  capacity  and  worth,  looks 
into  its  own  history,  when  not  engaged  in  using  the 
senses  on  outward  objects  ;  hence  the  man  of  genius 
withdraws  himself  from  things  for  the  sake  of  thoughts, 
and  catches  the  images  of  creation,  to  arrange  tiiem  in 
new  order  in  his  mind,  according  to  the  habit  of  his 
desires.  Thus  the  poet  most  glowingly  conceives  his 
ideas,  and  composes  his  stanzas  with  greatest  facility, 
when  the  heavens  are  calm,  and  the  vesper-star  is  seen 
above  the  clouds,  and  "  all  the  landscape  glimmers  on 
the  siglrt ; "  but  in  tlie  morning,  which  is  the  historic 
time,  he  sees  that  the  winged  words  and  burning 
thoughts  which  carried  his  soul  captive  need  the  cor- 
rections of  sober  memory  and  the  schoolmaster,  almost 
as  much  as  the  wild  reasoning  of  an  ordinary  di-eam 
would  need  the  severer  logic  of  wakeful  experience,  to 
reduce  it  to  consistency. 

When  considering  the  necessity  of  sleep  and  bodily 
repose  to  the  vigorous  employment  of  the  mind,  we  are 
apt  to  draw  a  conclusion  somewhat  unfavourable  to  our 
estimate  of  the  spiritual  powers  of  man  ;  but  this  arises 
from  our  not  duly  weighing  the  evidence  before  us,  or 
from  our  overlooking  the  fact  that  we  learn  more  con- 
cerning the  faculties  of  the  soul  from  sleep  than  we  could 
do  without  it.  Did  you  ever  reflect  on  the  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  the  wish  to  accomplish  anything  in 
a  dream  is  generally  followed  by  the  impression  that 
the  thing  desired  is  done  ?  The  soul  takes  her  wishes 
for  granted,  and  the  train  of  her  thoughts  is  directed 
to  event  after  event,  one  springing  out  of  the  other, 
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like  the  figures  of  a  kaleidoscope,  in  an  infinite  series, 
or  at  least  interminable  in  their  vai-iety  and  conti- 
nuance, except  by  tiie  exchange  of  waking  ideas  for 
dreaming  fancies.  The  deed  and  the  desire  are  one  to 
the  spirit,  because  the  will  and  the  understanding  woi'k 
togetiier,  and  whatever  impediment  may  be  imagined, 
its  removal  may  also  be  imagined,  and  therefore  in  our 
dreams  our  aifections  are  generally  exercised  in  all  their 
licence.  Now  from  this  circumstance  we  see  that  there 
is  something  willing  and  working  according  to  its  own 
natiu'e,  and  not  according  to  any  material  laws  ;  for 
material  laws  did  not  create,  nor  can  they  maintain, 
will,  desire,  imagination,  memory,  love,  fear,  nor  any 
other  mental  state  or  feeling.  Objects  are  not  af- 
fections, nor  things  ideas,  but  every  being  that  can 
perceive  objects  has  ideas  and  affections,  because  it 
perceives  and  feels  other  existences  in  relation  to  itself. 
"We  think  and  dream  according  to  our  experience  in 
combining  ideas,  and  the  dispositions  that  are  proper 
to  us  as  individuals  determine  the  nature  of  our  ima- 
gined visions. 

Every  one  who  understands  anything  of  physiology, 
is  fully  aware  that  the  ultimate  seat  of  sensation,  phy- 
sically speaking,  is  the  brain.  If  those  portions  of  it 
wliich  correspond  with  the  senses  are  destroyed,  the 
power  of  exciting  sensation  is  as  completely  obliterated 
as  if  the  senses  themselves  were  quite  annihilated.  We 
find,  then,  that  the  mind,  by  attending  and  becoming 
impressed  by  certain  changes  in  the  brain,  obtains  the 
perception  of  different  objects,  and  on  these  objects  the 
mind  I'easons,  not  only  according  to  what  it  at  the  time 
perceives,  but  also  what  it  remembers.  Now,  since  sen- 
sation is  begotten  in  the  mind  by  certain  states  of  the 
brain,  and  the  direction  of  thought  is  according  to  the 
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nature  of  the  sensation,  together  with  tlie  previous 
linowlecige  belonging  to  the  individual,  it  follows  that 
dreams,  in  as  far  as  they  are  excited  by  sensation,  must 
be  produced  by  such  actions  in  the  brain  as  resemble 
those  which  excite  sensation.  But  as  our  inferences 
from  sensation  are  modified  by  our  experience,  and  the 
train  of  our  thoughts,  set  in  motion  by  sensation,  pro- 
ceeds according  to  the  habit  of  our  reasoning  i'aculty, 
so  dreams  will  be  more  or  less  rational,  according  to  the 
vividness  with  which  the  mind  acts,  and  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  reason.  The  sensations  which  excite  dream- 
ing arise  from  peculiar  states  of  the  brain  then  present, 
but  the  order  and  nature  of  the  dreams  themselves  must 
depend  on  the  past.  Doubtless,  tlie  dreams  of  vigorous 
minds  are  always  more  complete  tlian  they  afterwards 
seem  ;  for  wliat  we  distinctly  remember  on  waking,  is 
but  a  small  part  of  what  has  passed  before  the  mind  in 
dreaming.  To  hunt  for  forgotten  dreams  is  proverbially 
a  useless  task.  If  we  would  test  these  facts,  we  may 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  a  dreamer,  and  we  shall  find  that 
ideas  will  be  suggested,  according  to  our  pleasure ;  but 
yet,  perhaps,  not  one  of  them  will  be  recalled  when 
he  awakes. 

Physiology  can  no  more  account  for  dreams  than  it 
can  lor  thoughts.  Wliy  do  we  reason  ?  Why  do  we 
connect  the  past  witli  the  present  ?  Why  do  we  hope  ? 
Why  do  we  fear  ?  Surely  not  merely  because  we  have 
senses,  but  because  it  is  our  nature  to  seek  enjoyment, 
according  to  our  knowledge  and  convictions,  which,  of 
course,  only  signifies  tliat  we  are  beings  capable  of 
knowledge  and  conviction,  of  which,  however,  pliysio- 
logists  have  not  yet  proved  the  body  to  be  susceptible, 
and  tlierefore  they  ought  to  acknowledge  an  immaterial 
thinking  being.    A  few  words  more,  on  what  happens 
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in  dreaming  will  illustrate  this  observation.    It  is  the 
property  of  the  thinking  being  always  to  endeavour  to 
associate  present  objects  ivith  those  previously  known, 
as  if  to  classify  new  plienomena,  and,  in  a  degree,  to 
explain  them  by  comparison- with  previous  information. 
Philosophy  itself  is  only  a  better  kind  of  superstition, 
endeavouring  to  explain  mysteries  according  to  precon- 
ceived notions  ;  just  as  in  our  dreams  we  unriddle  one 
truth,  or  one  absurdity,  by  supposing  another.  Wliile 
dreaming,  we  account  for  any  new  thing  with  such 
amazing  complacency,  that  the  strangest  c°ombinations 
of  objects  scarcely  surprise  us.    In  short,  we  form  our 
dreams  by  referring  every  idea  that  occurs  to  some  class 
.  of  thoughts  Avhich  had  before  passed  through  our  minds. 
Thus,  a  person  having  fallen  asleep,  with  his  face 
towards  a  narrow  stream  of  light,  immediately  be^an 
to  dream  that  a  column  of  darkness  had  grown^ip 
before  him.    The  idea  of  this  darkness  would,  we  know, 
be  excited  by  the  eye  having  been  directed  to  the  light! 
Speedily  this  black  column  seemed  rapidly  whirhno- 
along  over  a  wide  plain.    This  idea  of  motion  was 
probably  excited  by  the  movement  of  the  eye,  but  it 
was  no  sooner  perceived  or  imagined,  than  the  mind 
began  to  explain  it,  by  associating  it  with  what  had 
been  heard  concerning  columns  of  sand  carried  before 
the  whirlwind.    Immediately  he  seemed  to  be  in  a 
burning  desert  of  Africa,  with  the  red  sun  on  the  verge 
of  the  horizon,  while  the  vast  column  of  sand  was  lun-- 
rying  to  overwhelm  him ;  but,  in  a  moment,  some  mi- 
racle saved  him,  and  he  awoke.   Now,  it  is  very  evident 
that  physical  phenomena  produced  the  sensations  which 
excited  the  mind  ;  but  the  mind  itself  made  the  dream, 
partly  of  memory  and  partly  of  sensation.    Then,  a-ain, 
the  manner  in  which  the  mind  goes  back  to  the"nast 
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for  its  ideas  in  dreaming,  suggests  the  profundity  of 
mystery  wliicli  belongs  to  the  subject,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  informs  us  that  the  operations  of  the  mind  are 
not  to  be  explained  by  the  anatomist.  Why  did  Huber, 
after  forty  years  of  total  blindness,  dream  of  the  sights 
familiar  to  his  childhood  ?    If  dreams  result  from  reflex 
action  of  the  brain,  and  the  images  conveyed  through 
the  senses  are  reproduced  only  because  the  nerves 
physically  retain  their  impressions,  then  have  we  the 
vast  marvel  of  material  substances  preserving  in  them- 
selves ten  thousand  thousand  pictures  of  the  past,  all 
mixed  together,  and  yet  not  confounded  ;  each  depen- 
dent on  a  particular  state  of  the  nervous  fibrils,  and  yet 
all  the  particular  states  existing  at  once  in  a  latent 
state,  and  every  image  of  the  countless  multitude  fixed 
in  the  nerve-matter,  capable  of  being  spontaneously 
represented  and  recognised  by  that  matter.   How  much 
more  reasonably  are  the  facts  reconciled  wnth  each 
other,  by  concluding  that  it  is  the  individual  soul  that 
is  the  subject  of  experience,  and  that  memory,  will,  and 
understanding  belong  not  to  the  corporeal  medium,  but 
to  the  being  that  reasons,  and  that  therefore  it  cannot 
be  the  brain  that  dreams,  but  the  soul  which  uses  it. 
The  Avhole  subject  is  inexplicable,  and  all  experience 
utterly  conflicting,  if  there  be  not  some  individual  being 
subject  to  all  the  variety  of  perception  and  emotion 
induced  by  its  connexion  with  matter  liable  to  varia- 
tions of  condition,  which  may  remind  it  of  preceding 
impressions,  and  call  upon  it  to  exercise  its  inherent 
power  of  comparison  and  association.    Dreaming  and 
delirium  are  but  memory  modified  by  the  state  of  the 
will  in  relation  to  tlie  body.    Hence,  aged  persons  are 
apt,  in  their  mental  absence,  wliether  asleep  or  awake, 
to  behold  the  scenes  familiar  to  their  youth,  and,  in 
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imagination,  so  to  associate  witli  tlie  dead,  as  sometimes 
not  to  be  able  to  distinguisli  tliem  from  tlie  livino-.  It 
is  uo  uncommon  thing  for  sucli  persons  to  sleep  soundly, 
and  yet  say  they  have  not  slept  at  all ;  and  that  merely 
because  their  dreams  are  so  vivid  and  distinct,  that  they 
confound  them  with  realities.    In  that  kind  of  deli- 
rium frequently  experienced  in  the  feebleness  of  old 
age,  the  features,  the  dress,  the  language  of  friends,  are 
exactly  recalled,  after  scoi'es  of  years  passed  apparently 
in  entire  forgetfulness  of  them.    The  "feoul  does  not 
grow  old.    We  know  that  some  physiologists  will  tell 
us  that  the  internal  apparatus  of  vision"— the  brain 
alone— is  essential  to  the  production  of  phantasms. 
Eut  we  answer,  that  a  remembered  thing  is  not  a  mere 
phantasm,  but  a.  fact,  belonging  to  individual  experi- 
ence, which  the  working  of  the  brain  aloiie  could  no 
more  recal,  than  it  could  at  first  have  produced.  As 
the  soul  saw  the  object  at  first,  so  the  soul  beholds 
the  remembered  image  or  idea.    Memory  and  ima- 
gination are  but  the  operations  of  the  thinking  being, 
under  the  impression  of  circumstances ;  and  The  soul 
forms  objects  to  itself,  out  of  sensations,  accordino-  to 
the  degree  of  intelligence,  and  to  the  state  of  the  will. 

How  does  physical  disorder  operate  on  thouo-ht? 
Does  It  alter  the  quality  of  that  which  thinks?  ^No 
The  body  is  only  more  or  less  manageable  by  the  soul" 
Fatigue  is  a  felt  necessity  for  rest,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  body  for  the  use  of  the  soul.  Tiiis  state  may  be 
Illustrated  by  what  happens  in  disease.  In  maladies 
affecting  common  memory,  the  power  of  attendincr  is 
impaired,  for,  in  order  to  attend,  certain  organs  m^ust 
be  put  into  a  certain  state -that  is,  the  senses  and  the 
bram  must  be  influenced  by  the  mind  in  a  manner 
winch  the  disease  prevents.   Mind  acts  not  outwardly 
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except  under  this  bodily  preparation  ;  and  wlien 
disease  thus  interferes,  the  thinking  being  is  rendered 
incapable  of  perfect  oi-ganic  recollection,  because  the 
will  brings  not  the  organization  into  orderly  association 
with  surrounding  objects.  This  is  just  what  happens 
whenever  the  brain  is  wearied  or  weakened.  We  feel 
not  so  much  a  pain  as  an  impediment;  in  short,  a  kind 
of  warning  that  Ave  should  not  use  the  brain,  because 
it  is  unfit  for  our  purpose,  and  requires  rest.  To  dis- 
regard this  ■Earning  is  to  expose  ourselves  to  the 
danger  of  so  impairing  the  nervous  system  as  to  render 
it  permanently  unfit  for  its  purpose. 

The  most  perfect  impediment  to  the  use  of  the  body, 
short  of  death,  is  that  of  apoplectic  sleep  ;  but  even  in 
it  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  mind  is  often  busy 
in  dreaming.  Some  patients  who  appeared  perfectly 
apoplectic  have  remembered  their  dreams  ;  and  I  have 
heard  an  individual,  during  a  severe  fit,  continue  to 
mutter  earnestly  about  circumstances  in  which  he  had 
been  previously  interested,  and  of  which,  on  recovery, 
he  had  no  recollection.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  the  mind  is  active  during  what  presents  itself  to 
our  observation  as  perfect  unconsciousness,  yet,  when 
all  connexion  with  the  extei-nal  world  seems  suspended, 
as  by  pressure  of  the  brain,  it  is  sometimes  possible, 
by  shouting  in  the  ear,  to  rouse  the  patient  to  give  a 
distinct  reply.  In  short,  we  possess  proof  that  a  per- 
ceiving power  continues  in  possession  of  tlie  body  as 
long  as  its  organs  are  in  a  state  to  put  it  in  relation  to 
things  around  it.  To  the  question.  Why  are  we  subject 
to  unconsciousness?  we  may  therefore  safely  reply, 
that  it  is  the  merciful  interposition  of  Omnipotence, 
for  the  protection  of  His  intelligent  creatures  from  the 
terrors  of  the  transition  from  one  state  to  another. 
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TIuis  deatli,  the  penalty  of  guilt,  is  seen  only  by  fear ; 
but  fear,  guilt,  death,  are  all  destroyed  by  reliance  on 
the  faitiit'ulness  of  our  Creator. 

Apparent  deatli  is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  sus- 
pension of  consciousness,  for  in  some  cases  tlie  mental 
faculties  have  been  engaged  in  an  exalted  manner,  a 
singular  and  well  authenticated  instance  of  which  is 
related  in  the  Psychological  Magazine  (vol.  v.  part  3.). 
A  young  lady,  after  lying  ill  some  time,  to  all  appear- 
ance died.    She  was  laid  in  her  coffin,  and  the  day  of 
the  funeral  was  fixed.    When  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was 
about  to  be  nailed  down,  a  perspiration  was  observed 
on  the  body ;  life  soon  after  appeared  ;  at  length  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  uttered  a  most  pitiable  shriek. 
"  She  said  it  seemed  to  her,  as  if  in  a  dream,  that  she 
was  really  dead ;  yet  she  was  perfectly  conscious  of  all 
that  happened  around  her  in  this  dreadful  state.  She 
distinctly  heard  her  friends  speaking,  and  lamenting 
her  death,  at  the  side  of  her  coffin.    She  felt  them  pull 
on  the  dead-clothes,  and  lay  her  in  it.    This  feeling 
produced  a  mental  anxiety  which  was  indescribable  ; 
she  tried  to  cry,  but  her  soul  Avas  without  power,  and 
could  not  act  on  her  body.    She  had  the  contradictory 
feeling  as  if  she  were  in  her  body,  and  yet  not  in  it,  at 
one  and  the  same  time.    It  was  equally  impossible  for 
her  to  stretch  out  her  arm,  or  to  open  her  eyes,  or  to 
cry,  although  she  continually  endeavoured  to  do  so. 
The  internal  anguish  of  her  mind  was,  however,  at  its 
utmost  heiglit,  when  the  funeral  Iiymns  began  to  be 
sung,  and  when  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  about  to  be 
nailed  on.  The  thought  that  she  was  to  be  bin-ied  alive 
was  the  one  tliat  gave  activity  to  her  soul,  and  caused 
it  to  operate  on  her  corporeal  frame." 

It  has  been  asserted  by  several  very  lionest,  but, 
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probably,  incomiietent  persons,  tliat  tLey  Lave  ex- 
perienced a  consciousness  of  being  out  of  the  body. 
The  cases  of  Cardan  and  Von  Hehnont  have  been 
already  mentioned ;  but  perhaps  tlie  clearest  and  most 
positive  testimony  to  the  fact  is  that  given  by  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  the  learned  Wesleyan,  who,  when  re- 
lating his  recovery  from   drowning,  stated  to  Dr. 
Lettsom,  that  during  the  period  of  his  apparent  un- 
consciousness he  felt  a  new  kind  of  life.    These  are 
bis  words :  —  "  All  my  views  and  ideas  seemed  instantly 
and  entirely  changed,  and  I  had  sensations  of  the  most 
perfect  felicity  that  it  is  possible,  independently  of 
rapture,  for  the  human  mind  to  feel.    I  had  no  pain 
from  the  moment  I  was  submerged  ;  a  kind  of  green 
colour  became  visible  to  me  ;  a  multitude  of  objects 
were  seen,  not  one  of  which,  however,  bore  the  least 
analogy  to  anything  I  had  ever  beheld  before."  When 
preaching  in  aid  of  the  Humane  Society,  at  the  City- 
road  Chapel,  in  London,  he  said,  "  I  was  submerged  a 
sufBciently  long  time,  according  to  my  apprehensions, 
and  the  knowledge  I  now  have  of  physiology,  for  me 
to  have  been  so  completely  dead  as  never  more  to 
exist  iu  this  world,  had  it  not  been  for  that  Providence 
•which,  as  it  were,  once  more  breathed  into  me  the 
breath  of  this  life."  Mr.  Green,  in  his  Diary,  mentions 
a  person  who  had  been  hung,  and  cut  down  on  a 
reprieve,  who,  being  asked  what  were  his  sensations, 
stated,  that  the  preparations  were  dreadful  bej'ond  ex- 
pression, but  that  on  being  dropped  he  instantly  found 
himself  amidst  fields  and  rivers  of  blood,  which  c;radu- 
ally  acquired  a  greenish  tinge.    Imagining  that  if  he 
could  reach  a  certain  spot  he  should  be  easy,  he  seemed 
to  himself  to  struggle  forcibly  to  attain  it,  and  then  he 
felt  no  more.   Here  we  find  a  green  colour  again  men- 
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tioned  ns  the  last  impression  on  tlie  mind,  Avliicli  per- 
linps  may  be  explained  on  tlie  principle  mentioned  in 
the  chapter  on  liglit.  The  first  effect  of  strangulation 
is  a  retardation  of  blood,  which  causes  a  red  colour  to 
appear  before  the  eye  ;  but  green  always  succeeds  to 
red,  unless  the  eye  be  directed  to  some  other  colour. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  violent  struggle  to  which  a  human  being  can  be 
subjected,  tlie  soul  dissociates  itself  from  the  past  and 
the  present,  and  interprets  impression  in  keeping  with 
its  desire,  which  seems  ever  to  be  capable  of  conferring 
a  new  world  of  thought  according  to  its  kind.  How 
important,  then,  that  the  soul  should  be  familiar  with 
good  wishes-!  These  and  similar  cases  prove  at  least 
that  consciousness  is  modified  by  the  state  of  the  mind 
in  relation  to  the  body,  and  that  mental  enjoyment 
depends  not  altogether  on  mere  sensation,  but  rather 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  attention  is  engaged  with 
ideas.  In  order  to  bring  together  testimony  to  the 
same  effect  from  opposite  quarters,  a  remarkable  vision 
related  by  Plutarch  may  be  referred  to  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  notions  entertained  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
concerning  a  future  state.  The  substance  of  Plutai'ch's 
story  is  this:  —  Thespesios,  of  Soli,  fell  violently  on 
his  neck,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  Three  days 
after,  however,  when  about  to  be  interred,  he  re- 
covered. From  this  time  a  wonderful  change  was 
manifest  in  his  conduct ;  for  he  had  been  licentious 
and  prodigal,  but  ever  after  was  devout,  noble,  and 
conscientious.  On  his  friends  inquiring  the  cause  of 
this  strange  conversion,  he  stated,  that  during  his 
apparent  death  his  rational  soul  had  experienced 
marvellous  vicissitudes ;  his  whole  being  seemed,  at 
first,  on  a  sudden,  to  breathe  and  to  look  about  it  on 
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every  side,  as  if  the  soul  had  been  all  eye,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  felt  as  if  gliding  gently  along,  borne 
upon  a  stream  of  light.  Then  he  seemed  to  meet  a 
spiritual  person  of  unutterable  loveliness,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  various  parts  of  the  unseen  world,  and 
explained  to  him  the  mysteries  of  Divine  government, 
and  showed  him  the  manner  in  which  wickedness 
meets  its  reward.  This  vision  exerted  all  the  influence 
of  truth  upon  his  mind,  and  entirely  altered  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct. 

"We  often  witness  an  ecstatic  state  of  mind  favoured 
by  the  condition  of  the  brain.  When  a  peculiar  fervour 
takes  the  place  of  orderly  activity,  and  a  person's 
manner  is  suddenly  altered  from  liis  natural  habit  to 
the  assumption  of  a  style  of  speaking  and  acting  out 
of  keeping  with  his  inteUigence  and  vocation,  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  some  disease  of  the  brain  is 
going  on.  A  man  predisposed  to  insanity  is  in  great 
danger  of  losing  self-control,  by  allowing  his  mind  to 
be  ardently,  or  rather  inordinately,  engaged  on  any 
subject,  but,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  his  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject  will  be  its  influence  on 
his  heart,  and  therefore  it  happens  that  some  sort  of 
religious  impression  is  so  frequently  mixed  up  with 
the  reveries  of  madness.  "\Ye  find  that  certain  diseased 
states  of  the  brain  prevent  the  mind  from  acting  out- 
wardly without  inconvenience,  pain,  or  impediment, 
and  therefore  individuals  in  such  states  have  an  air  of 
mystery  and  abstraction  about  them  which  indicates 
the  necessity  of  their  being  carefully  treated,  lest  their 
minds  become  fixed  in  a  morbid  bias.  The  state  of 
the  brain,  however,  does  not  determine  the  order  or 
class  of  thoughts  which  may  arise  during  the  morbid 
condition  of  mind.   The  habitual  character  of  our  sen- 
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timents  may  be  modified  by  tbo  disease,  but  they  are 
never  completely  changed  except  through  the  inlluence 
of  other  minds  upon  our  own.  Thus  the  man  who  has 
never  entertained  religious  feeling  during  health,  will 
not  exhibit  any  truly  pious  affection  when  suffering 
from  disense  of  the  brain,  whatever  be  the  part  of  it 
affected ;  but  lie  whose  familiar  thoughts  have  been 
devotional,  and  whose  social  habits  have  been  really 
Christian,  will  retain  his  character  in  the  midst  of 
madness,  and  battle  with  his  impulses  as  temptations 
of  the  evil  one,  and  perceive  in  all  his  visions  some- 
thing relating  to  the  experience  of  his  inner  life.  But, 
of  course,  the  excess  of  bodily  disease  may  so  disorder 
his  associations  as  to  leave  him  to  the  influence  of 
mere  instincts ;  and  the  best  of  men,  being  exposed  to 
disease  of  the  brain,  cannot  be  preserved  from  the 
causes  of  a  total  insanity  but  by  the  direct  exercise  of 
Divine  interposition.  A  case  occurs  to  ray  remem- 
brance which  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
prefer  religious  ecstasy  to  the  quiet  activity  of  a  soul 
duly  engaged  in  social  duties.  A  lady  who  had  long 
exhibited  an  extraordinary  beauty  of  character  was 
by  association  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  questionable 
theology,  and,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  her  habits  and 
opportunities  of  usefulness,  allowed  her  mind  to  revel 
in  abstractions.  In  this  state,  her  enthusiastic  friends 
were  quite  overcome  with  amazement  and  delight; 
her  thoughts  were  so  elevated,  her  language  so 
sublime,  her  appearance  so  heavenly.  Her  habit  of 
life  was  completely  altered,  but  still  not  really  im- 
proved ;  she  was  more  retiring,  more  absent,  more 
strange,  and  even  in  person  more  beautiful ;  in  short, 
her  countenance  was  radiant  with  pure  and  unspeak 
able  joy,  such  as  the  Blessed  Virgin's  might  have  been 
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when  slie  pondered  on  the  angel's  greeting,  and  pressed 
her  holy  child  with  calm  and  mysterious  rapture  to 
her  bosom.  But  it  did  not  last  long  on  earth ;  her 
brain  was  diseased,  and  she  died  suddenly  while  at 
prayer. 

In  proportion  as  any  mind  obtains  intelligence,  it 
discovers  that  moral  beings  are  governed  on  moral 
principles,  and  must  therefore  suffer  from  perversion 
of  will.  Confusion  as  well  as  wonder  is  the  offspring 
of  ignorance,  and  sin  is  wilfulness  opposed  to  law.  It 
scarcely  becomes  us  to  say  to  the  Almightj'  —  Why 
hast  Thou  permitted  this  opposition  ?  We  contemplate 
the  influences  operating  on  human  thought  and  action 
imder  too  limited  a  knowledge  to  be  able  to  apprehend 
how  there  can  be  a  regulating  power  where  there 
appears  to  be  so  much  disorder ;  yet  perturbation,  not 
less  than  its  correction,  is  the  result  of  law.  Though 
evil  is  the  opposite  of  good,  and  therefore  the  antagonist 
of  God,  yet  omnipotence  is  revealed  in  its  permission, 
because  it  is  restrained  to  the  furtherance  of  benevolent 
purposes  by  calling  forth  the  virtue  of  loving  spirits, 
and  by  demanding  the  highest  exercise  of  their  faith. 
To  believe  in  Him  who  is  the  Reconciler  of  all  things 
to  Himself  is  to  believe  in  the  ultimate  vindication  of 
all  His  attributes,  and  to  feel  that  the  stability  of  His 
throne  is  as  sure  as  eternity.  The  Love  that  originated 
all  creatures  has  never  allowed  His  own  nature  to  be 
involved  in  the  contradiction  of  their  necessarily 
narrowed  understandings ;  and  when  their  round  of 
error  is  completed  according  to  their  little  wills,  it 
shall  still  be  found  that  His  will  triumphs,  and  the 
boundless  universe  must  everlastingly  declare  in  every 
colour  of  the  threefold  light,  and  in  the  lines  of  dark- 
ness that  divide  its  rays,  in  spite  of  sin,  in  spite  of 
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suflTering,  in  spite  of  death,  that  God  is  love.  Who 
would  wish  there  were  no  darkness?  Does  not  the 
sun  hlind  us  and  conceal  the  higher  heaven  from  sight  ? 
It  is  night  that  reveals  the  boundless  glories  that  ever- 
lastingly surround  us,' and  it  is  Death  tliat  points  our 
spirits  into  eternity  and  life. 

These  thoughts  naturally  spring  up  in  the  heart  of 
a  Christian  when  he  reviews  the  moral  history  of  this 
world,  for  he  sees  that  whetlier  he  regard  it  in  indivi- 
duals or  in  communities,  the  failure  of  man  is  all  along 
conspicuous,  while  the  finger  of  the  Almighty  is 
equally  evident.  Probably  in  no  respect  is  the  truth 
of  this  observation  more  manifest  than  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  numerous  epidemic  diseases  which  have 
in  mj'sterious  succession  afflicted  the  nations.  These 
have  been  so  visibly  the  result  of  direct  interference 
with  the  common  course  of  things  as  to  leave  us  no 
means  of  accounting  for  them  but  by  reference  to  im- 
mediate divine  appointment ;  and  this  we  do  the  more 
readily,  because  the  moral  and  physical  habits  of  man- 
kind, at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  have  not  only 
appeared  to  require  the  introduction  of  some  evil 
which  should  shake  society  to  its  foundations,  but  also 
because  we  find  the  morals,  manners,  and  customs  of 
nations  wonderfully  modified  by  such  incursions. 
Society  takes  a  higher  standing  after  being  decimated 
by  pestilence  ;  mind  is  quickened,  the  battle  between 
good  and  evil  is  more  fiercely  determinate,  and  as,  in 
the  contest,  good  must  always  triumph,  so,  the  stronger 
and  more  general  the  struggle,  the  more  blessed  the 
advantage.  This  remark  holds  true,  perhaps,  only 
where  tlie  human  heart  and  intellect,  understanding  and 
will,  are,  in  some  measure,  enlightened  and  rectified 
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hy  revealed  knowledge  :  where  the  darkness  is  entire, 
epidemic  disease  generally  continues  until  the  in- 
habitants are  swept  away  to  make  room  for  higher 
orders  of  people,  or  until  new  light  arises  upon  them. 
Those  who  wish  to  obtain  demonstration  that  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  fatal  disease  is  a  means  in 
the  hand  of  Providence  for  the  mental  development  of 
the  human  race,  would  do  well  to  study  the  beautiful 
treatises  of  Heeker  on  the  epidemics  of  the  middle 
ages.  We  might  advantageously  refer  to  the  moral 
effects  of  the  "  Black-Death,"  and  other  fearful  pesti- 
lences, in  proof  that  they  were  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  among  a  people  so  grossly  ignorant,  and 
to  show  that  there  can  be  no  security  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  moral  nature  without  true  religion,  that  is, 
without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  God, 
both  in  regard  to  the  body  and  the  mind. 

But  it  will  be  far  more  pleasing  to  contemplate  the 
moral  effects  of  disease,  in  individual  cases,  of  which 
■we  have  a  number  almost  alwaj^s  before  us.  The  sum 
of  all  our  experience  on  the  subject,  however,  is  to 
convince  us  that  the  mental  energies  of  man  are  roused 
by  suffering  and  disappointment  to  greater  develop- 
ment, to  a  fuller  realization  of  his  connexion  with  a 
future  life,  and  that  the  direction  of  the  affections  will 
depend  on  the  previous  training  of  the  soul,  and  the 
state  of  the  will  induced  by  religious  belief.  In  short, 
a  man's  faith  is  at  all  times  his  life,  and  according  to 
his  principles  will  be  his  behaviour.  The  tone  of  his 
thouglit  will  accord  with  his  affections,  and  the  union 
of  the  corporeal  with  the  spiritual,  while  enforcing  a 
peculiarity  of  manifestation,  proves,  at  the  same  time, 
the  existence  of  an  innate  vital  personality  which 
death  cannot  touch.    To  study  feebleness  is  to  study 
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power,  for  there  is  a  miglit  tliat  lives  in  weakness,  of 
which  those  who  are  struggling  to  predominate  know 
nothing. 

Tiiougli  our  moral  nature  possesses  no  restorative 
principle  in  itself,  yet  the  delicate  susceptibilities 
which  distinguish  the  earlier  periods  of  our  experience, 
plainly  indicate  our  original  fitness  for  higher  ends 
than  the  scenes  of  this  world  afford  us.  The  better 
feelings  of  childliood  and  youth  lose  their  bloom  and 
loveliness  by  the  necessary  associations  of  maturer 
years.  Earth  is  not  a  fit  place  to  train  us  in  perfect 
keeping  with  our  capability  of  enjoyment.  Tiie 
functional  and  criminal  are  too  nearly  connected,  in 
consequence  of  hereditary  corruption.  We  feel,  as  we 
advance  in  life,  that  neither  our  positions  nor  our 
pursuits  are  quite  compatible  with  freedom  of  spirit, 
since  we  are  obliged  to  calculate  on  consequences, 
instead  of  obeying  impulses,  simply  because  we  are 
not  pure.  Who  desires  not  to  regain  the  acute  and 
delightful  sensibilities  of  opening  existence,  when  the 
passions,  harmonizing  together,  awoke  responsivelj^  to 
every  touch  of  tenderness  and  love  ?  The  past,  how- 
ever, returns  not  with  a  wish,  but  yet  all  that  was 
good  in  it  shall  return,  to  be  lost  no  more.  The  finer 
spirits  (to  use  a  figure)  have  indeed  evaporated  in  the 
more  heated  atmosphere  of  manhood ;  nevertheless, 
there  is  probably  in  the  heart  of  every  human  being  a 
portion  of  created  excellence,  which  can  never  wholly 
waste  away ;  there  is  always  some  germinal  atom,  some 
pure  element,  some  light  within  us,  some  drop  of  holy 
life  imparted  by  the  touch  of  Jehovali,  which  has  a 
natural  affinity  for  all  that  is  lovely  and  truthful,  both 
as  regards  affection  and  intellect,  which,  in  a  proper 
atmosphere,  would  expand  into  glory,  by  commerce 
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with  the  skies.  But  the  selfishness  which,  like  a 
disease,  pervades  our  hearts  while  engaged  in  worldly 
pursuits,  cannot  be  destroyed  but  by  some  violence  to 
our  habits.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  brought  into 
the  helplessness  of  childhood,  to  feel  again  a  child-like 
spirit.  The  spring  of  life  which,  bounding  through 
our  eager  bosoms,  sustained  our  more  selfish  passions 
in  their  vigour,  must  be  diminished  in  its  gushiugs ; 
disease  must  reduce  us  to  extremity  of  weakness,  ere 
the  acquired  wilfulness  of  our  wayward  souls  quite 
yields  attention  to  the  still  small  voice  that  whispers 
the  remembrance  of  a  mother's  loving  care,  or  a 
father's  earnest  prayers,  and  thus  brings  back  upon 
our  memories  the  thousand  lovely  visions  that  haunted 
the  heart  of  our  childhood.  It  is  in  this  way,  if  ever, 
we  get  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  love  of  Him  that 
originated  our  being,  and  again  invites  us  to  His 
bosom,  saying,  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  mc. 
The  vivid  impressions  of  early  fancy,  so  near  akin  to 
piety,  thus  mingle  at  last  with  the  stern  knowledge 
which  schooled  our  tardy  reason  ;  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  that  spirit  which  points  the  way  of  life  in  truth 
and  charity,  we  are  conducted  to  the  blessedness  of  an 
eternal  home,  and  a  kindred  that  neither  weep  nor  die. 
Happy  he  who  learns,  from  his  own  history,  how  frail 
he  is ;  and,  being  persuaded  by  the  vanity  of  his  past 
desires,  resigns  his  will  and  his  understanding  to  the 
gentle  teaching  of  Onmipotence,  still  ready  to  support 
and  to  comfort  him  with  more  than  the  tenderness  with 
which  an  affectionate  mother  aids  and  soothes  her  own 
weak  child.  Death-beds  afford  many  most  beautiful 
lessons,  which  the  wisest  among  us  would  do  well  to 
learn  by  heart. 

Although  it  is  a  fact  that  the  extreme  debility  pre- 
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ceding  death  generally  brings  witli  it  a  meek  qui- 
escence of  the  will,  because  nervous  irritability  is  then 
exhausted,  the  mind,  nevertheless,  in  most  cases, 
continues  perfectly  active  and  collected,  within  a  very 
brief  period  before  departure.  A  marvellous  serenity 
and  clearness  of  pei'ception  are  not  unfrequently 
evinced.  The  soul  seems  to  estimate  truths  at  their 
proper  value,  by  beholding  them  in  a  light  that  takes 
no  colour  from  earth  ;  for  when  a  man  is  conscious 
that  the  hand  which  brouglit  him  into  this  life,  naked 
and  helpless,  has  possession  of  his  spirit  to  convey  it, 
unclothed,  into  another  mansion,  the  desires  appro- 
priate to  tills  lower  world  are  dismissed  in  the  urgency 
of  the  grand  occasion,  and  he  longs  only  to  resign 
himself  with  becoming  composure  to  the  will  and  the 
might  and  tlie  tenderness  of  Him  who  cannot  forsake 
His  creatures.  It  is  then  that  God  appears  worthy  to 
be  trusted,  for  then  all  other  being  fails  ;  but  the  un- 
searchable wisdom  of  His  providence  is  only  the  better 
manifested  to  man  by  man's  thus  standing  alone  with 
his  Maker.  We  then  feel,  that  as  none  but  the 
Greatest,  the  Supreme,  could  have  called  us  into  exist- 
ence, none  but  He  could  so  perfectly  prepare  for  our 
exigencies,  and  meet  our  wants  ;  so  none  but  He  can 
confer  the  hope,  and  provide  the  means,  of  eternal  life. 
Such  assurances,  however,  spring  not  up  of  their  own 
accord,  in  the  darkness  of  the  uninstructed  mind. 
The  confidence  of  the  departing  spirit  is  but  the  ma- 
turity of  the  faith,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  wiiich 
governed  conduct  during  the  activities  of  a  man's  in- 
tercourse with  liis  fellows.  Yet  we  must  not  overlook 
the  vastly  interesting  fact,  that  in  all  tiie  numerous 
tribes  of  mankind,  however  ignorant,  however  de- 
graded, there  is  scarcely  a  human  being  to  be  found 
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who  does  not  inherit  tlie  belief,  that  to  die  is  onl}'  to 
change  one  abode  or  one  mode  of  existence  for  another. 
There  is  a  reliance  on  the  Creator  in  this  faith.  Thus 
the  Author  of  life  lias  everywhere  softened  the  bitter- 
ness of  death,  by  committing  to  every  rational  soul  a 
claim  upon  Himself  for  accommodation  and  enjoyment, 
according  to  the  condition  of  its  desire  and  of  its  know- 
ledge, for  ever. 

Schiller,  when  dying,  was  asked  how  he  felt. 
"Calmer  and  calmer,"  he  replied.  Perhaps  tliis 
serenity  was  mainly  due  to  the  state  of  his  body  ;  for 
that  degree  of  physical  weakness  which  no  longer 
suffers  the  will  to  employ  the  muscles,  but  yet  arrests 
not  the  internal  action  of  the  brain,  is  usually  attended 
by  an  indescribable  calm  of  mind.  If,  indeed,  the 
conscience  be  reconciled  to  God,  it  is  complete ;  for 
then  the  torment  of  conflicting  affections  is  over,  and 
the  soul  sees  only  that  it  is  heir  to  a  rich  and  eternal 
inheritance.  Thus  a  tranquil  ecstasy  is  often  witnesed 
at  the  death-bed  of  the  Christian. 

"  Is  that  a  death-bed  where  the  Cliristinii  lies  ? 
Yes,  but  not  Ms  ;  'tis  Death  itself  there  dies." 

Coleridge. 

Of  course  the  subjects  which  the  Christian's  mind  has 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate  will  recur  during  the 
quietism  of  exhaustion,  when  the  soul  almost  forsakes 
the  senses  and  then  the  dying  man  may  mutter  the 
unconnected  sentences  of  a  happy  delirium  ;  but  yet 
we  dare  not  say  that  all  his  raptures  are  merely  de- 
lirious. When  the  vital  flame  flickered,  almost  ex- 
tinguished, the  heart  faltering  with  every  pulse,  and 
every  breath  a  convulsion,  I  have  said  to  a  dying 
believer,  who  had  not  long  before  been  talking  in 
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broken  words  of  undying  love,  "  Arc  you  in  pain  ?" 
and  the  reply,  with  apparently  the  last  breath,  was, 
"It  is  delightful!"  In  another  person,  in  whom  a 
gradual  disease  had  so  nearly  exhausted  the  physical 
powers  that  the  darkness  of  death  had  akeady  produced 
blindness,  the  sense  of  God's  love  was  so  overpower- 
ing, that  every  expression  for  many  hours  referred  to 
it  in  rapturous  words,  such  as,  "This  is  life — this  is 
heaven  —  God  is  love — I  need  not  faith  —  I  have  the 
promise ! "  It  is  easy  to  attribute  such  expressions 
to  delirium  -,  but  that  does  not  alter  their  character, 
nor  the  reality  of  the  state  of  soul  which  produces  them. 
Whether  a  dying  man  can  maintain  any  continued 
attention  to  things  through  his  senses,  we  need  not 
inquire.  It  is  enough  for  him  if,  in  the  spirit,  he 
possess  the  peace  and  joy  of  believing.  Testimony  to 
this  degree  of  triumph  may  be  found  wherever  the 
doctrines  of  the  Saviour  have  been  received  and  prac- 
tised. The  instance  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  is, 
perhaps,  worthy  of  especial  notice — because  he  lived 
like  a  philosopher,  but  died  like  a  Christian.  Not 
long  before  he  ceased  to  speak,  his  daughter  said  to 
him,  "  Jesus  loves  you."  He  answered  slowly,  pausing 
between  each  word,  "Jesus  Christ — love — the  same 
thing  !  "  After  a  long  silence,  he  said,  "  I  believe !  " 
She  asked,  "  In  God  ?  "  He  answered,  "  In  Jesus." 
On  her  inquiring  how  he  felt,  his  last  word  was, 
"Happy!" 

"  And  is  this  dc.ith  ?  —  Dread  thing  !  — 
If  such  thy  visiting, 

How  beautiful  thou  art ! " 

The  philosophy  which  fails  to  find  her  desired  sub- 
stitute for  religion,  also  fails  to  prove  that  there  is 
any  absurdity  in  believing  in  those  ministrations  of 
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angels  wliicli  Christianity  intimates,  and  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  experienced  by  the  spirit  of  man 
when  on  the  confines  of  eternity.  In  the  pause  of  un- 
utterable desire,  the  soul  forgets  the  body;  and  it  is 
tlien  that  spirits  some  slight  remove  above  us  perceive 
our  need,  and  by  divine  appointment  confer  on  us  the 
comibrt  of  their  light  by  impressing  on  us  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  Deity,  and  a  brighter 
insight  of  his  love  to  ourselves  and  to  all  men.  Thus 
worlds  above  worlds  of  varied  intelligence  are  bound 
together  in  the  communion  of  necessity  and  assistance. 

There  is  no  degradation  in  our  physical  existence 
unless  from  depravity  of  the  will;  but  the  proof  of  our 
natural  disgrace  is  death,  since  it  demonstrates  the 
forfeiture  of  our  qualification  to  act  as  Heaven's  vice- 
gerents over  the  lower  creation.  A  full  restitution  of 
our  rights  is  the  end  and  object  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  for  He  who  came  to  vindicate  the  Eternal 
Father  brought  with  Him  a  regenerating  faculty  for 
all  who  desire  to  receive  it.  When,  therefore,  He  says, 
"  Thy  sins  are  forgiven,"  He  also  says,  "  Be  thou 
healed  ;"  for  perfect  health  is  complete  salvation  ;  but 
He  adds,  "  Go  in  peace  ;  thy  faith  hath  saved  thee." 
Now,  what  is  faith  ?  true  faith  ?  It  is  to  feel  that  He 
who  introduced  us  to  earthly  life  guides  us  to  the 
heavenly,  and  is  nearer  to  us  than  our  own  flesh,  since 
he  gives  us  a  consciousness  of  a  higher  world  and  a 
happy  eternity,  to  the  fulness  of  which  we  cheerfully 
pass  on.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  soul  that  God  acts  iciih 
it,  because  will  is  power,  and  because  He  has  im- 
parted to  faith  an  authority  to  convert  a  sinful 
creature  into  a  son  of  God.  But  there  is  a  faith  that 
works  not  by  love.  That,  too,  though  but  as  a  minute 
seed,  can  remove  mountains,  yet  it  can  do  no  good  :  its 
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operation  in  any  heart  creates  a  hell.     Both  kinds  of 
faith  have  one  parent  —  knowledge  ;  hut  yet  both  faith 
and  knowledge  may  be  either  purely  scientific  or  truly 
Satanic.    Tiie  scientific,  truly  so  called,  trusts  God  — 
the  Satanic  trusts  nothing.  The  former  belongs  to  re- 
ligion, being  set  upon  attaining  a  coincidence  with  the 
Divine  mind  ;  the  latter  seeks  no  end  but  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  selfhood  that  wills  not  to  be  reckoned  as 
an  integral  part  of  an  infinite  whole.    This  separate 
self  enjoys  not  anything,  merely  because  it  cannot 
possess  all,  and  it  trembles  to  the  core  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  being  filled  with  desires  altogether  op- 
posed to  the  plan  of  Heaven,  the  plan  on  which 
happiness  shall  only  be  imparted  through  obedience 
to  that  love  which  unites  in  one  harmony  all  the  ele- 
ments and  all  the  intelligences  of  every  holy  world. 
"  Turpis  universo  non  congrucns"  wisely  says  the 
strong-hearted  Augustine,  since  every  soul  that  is  out 
of  keeping  with  Divine  order  must  remain,  in  the 
licence  of  a  perverse  will,  for  ever  vile,  until  restored 
to  the  dominion  of  truth  by  the  attractiveness  of 
light  and  the  miseries  of  darkness.    Beauty  and  hap- 
piness —  in  one  word,  holiness  —  are  essential  to  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  Perfect  Intelligence ;  and  those 
who  trust  in  His  ready  hand  and  manifest  goodness, 
shall  feel  His  might  within  them  effectuating  their 
full  deliverance  from  all  infirmity  both  of  flesh  and 
of  spirit ;  so  that  they  shall  rejoice  unspeakably  in  the 
brightness  of  His  glory,  and  feel  themselves  to  be  hal- 
lowed, and  lovely,  and  blessed  in  Him,  and  with  Him, 
for  ever. 


THE  END. 
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Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Rents 

and  TilliiL'es,  and  Tenant's  Right  of  Enter- 
ing and  (Juitting  Farms,  explained  by 
several  Specimens  of  Valuations ;  willi 
Iteniarks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on 
Soils  in  different  Situations.  Adapted  to 
the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land  Agents,  Ap- 
praisers, Farmers,  and  Tenants.  New 
Edition ;  corrected  and  revised  by  John 
Donaldson.    Svo.  10s.  6d. 


Banfield.— The  Statistical  Com- 
panion for  1854  :  Exhibiting  the  most  In- 
teresting Facts  in  Moral  and  Intellcrtnal, 
Vital.  Kcormmical,  and  Political  Statistics, 
nt  Home  and  Abroad.  Corrected  to  the 
Present  Trniei  and  including  the  Census 
of  the  British  Population  taken  in  1851. 
Conipileii  from  Official  and  other  Authentic 
Sources,  by  T.  C.  Banfield,  Esq.,  Sta- 
tistical Clerk  to  the  Council  of  Education. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 


Lord  Belfast,— Lectures  on  the 

English  PuclH  and  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth 
Cet.iurv.  By  the  Riglit'Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Beli  AST.    Svo.  price  6ji.  Grf. 


Berkeley.— Reminiscences  of  a 

Huntsman.  By  tlic  Honourable  Grantlbv 
F-  Bf.rkelet.  With  four  Etchings  [)y 
John  Leech  (one  coloured).    Svo.  price  14*. 

Bewley.  —  Decimal  Interest 

Tallies,  calcnlnted  at  5  per  Cent,  from  1 
Day  to  :i65  Pays,  and  from  1  Month  to  12 
Months,  on  from  ^1  lo  .£  lO.fHJO :  To  which 
are  added,  Tables  of  Commission,  f rom 
per  Cent,  to  6  per  Cejit.  advancing  by 
Eighths,   fly  John  flEWLEy.  Svo.  price  2l8. 
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NEW  WOllKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Black's  Practical  Treatise  on 

llrewiiii^',  BiisL'U  on  Clieniioil  Hud  Kcoiiu- 
iiiicul  Principles:  Willi  Formulie  fi*r  Public 
brewers,  mill  I  iistructiuiis  fur  Privatfc  l-'Hiiii- 
lies.  New  Editiou,  witli  AUdillonii.  Svo. 
price  10s.  6d, 


Blaine's  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural 

Sprirts;  or,  r  coiiipletL-  Aucouiit,  HijloriLHl, 
PriiL'tiLal,  and  UcBcriplivc,  ot  HiiiitiiiL;, 
iSliootiug,  Fishing,  Kaciii^,  and  oilier  Field 
Spurts  and  Athletic  ^iiiuseineiits  of  tlie 
present  day.  A  New  and  tlioroUKlily  re- 
vis(>d  Edition;  witli  tiuuieruus  additiontil 
llluhtratioiis.  The  Hiiiitiujit,  Racing,  ntid 
all  rtlative  to  Horses  and  HorKeiimiisliip, 
revised  by  EIariiv  Hieover  ;  Shooting  and 
Fishing  by  Ephemeua  ;  and  Coursing  hy 
Wr.  A.  Ghauam.  Willi  upwarda  of  liUU 
Woodcuts,    avu.  price  bOt. 


Blair's  Chronological  and  His- 
torical TtiI)1l'S.  Jroin  the  <'reation  to  the 
present  Time;  with  Adiiitiuiis  and  Cor- 
rections from  the  must  authentic  Writers  ; 
including  the  Coiuputiition  of  St.  Paul,  as 
connecting  the  Period  from  the  Kxode  to 
the  Teinpre.  Under  the  revision  of  Sik 
Henrv  Kllis,  K.H.  Ne«-  Kdition  with 
corrections.  Imperial  8vo.  price  3ljr.  6rf. 


Bloomfield.— The  Greek  Testa- 
ment :  With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical, 
Philological,  and  Explanatory.  Especially 
formed  tor  the  use  of  advanced  Stuilents  and 
Caiididutes  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the  Uev. 
S.  T.  BLooMriELD,  D.U.  F.S.A.  New 
Edition.   2  vols.bvo.  with  Map,  price  ^£12. 

Dr.  Bloomfield's  Additional 

Annotatioufi  on  the  above.  8vo.  price  16s. 


Bloomfield.— College  and  School 

Greek  Testament;  wiui  shorter  English 
Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explana- 
tory, formed  for  use  in  Colleges  and  the 
Public  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  S.T.  Bloom- 
field,  U.D.,  F.S.A.  New  Edition,  greatly 
enidrged  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  1U«.  6d. 

Dr.  Bloomfield's  College  and 

School  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  )0s.  6d. 

Bode.— Ballads  from  Herodotus : 

With  an  Introductory  Poem.  By  the  Uev. 
J.  E.  Bode,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.   16mo.  price  5t. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  :>tcam 
Navigation,  and  Railways.  By  the  Arlisai. 
Club.  Edited  by  John  Bourne,  C.E. 
New  Edition.  With  ail  Steel  Plates,  and 
'MQ  Wood  Engravings.  4to.  price  '27$. 


Bourne.  —  A  Treatise  on  the 

Srrew  Propeller  :  WitU  varioui>  Su^gt&tions 
of  Iraprovemenl.  By  John  Bouhne.  O.K. 
With  -U  large  Plates  and  numcruun  Wood- 
cuts.  4to.  price  'dH$. 


Bourne.— A  Catechism  of  the 

Steam  Engine,  illusirative  of  the  Scientific 
Principles  upon  which  itttOperation  depends, 
and  the  Practical  Details  ol  its  Mructure,  in 
its  Applications  to  M  ines,  A] ills.  Steam 
Navigation,  and  Railways ;  with  various 
Suggestions  of  Improvement,  By  John 
Bourne,  C,  E.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  avo. 
price  Ga. 

Brande.— A  Dictionary  of  Sci- 
ence, Literature,  and  .Art;  comprising  the 

History,  Uescription  mid  Scientific  Prin- 
ciples of  every  Branch  of  Human  Know- 
ledge; with  the  Derivrition  and  Definition 
of  all  the  Terms  in  general  use.  Edited 
by  W.  T.Bra.nde,  F.K.S.L.  and  E.;  assisted 
by  Dr.  J.  Cauvin.  The  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected ;  including  a  Supple- 
ment, and  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
8vo.  price  60j. 

The  SUPPLEMENT  separately,  price  35. 6d. 


Bull.— The  Maternal  Manage- 
ment of  (;hildrtn  in  Health  and  Distase. 
By  T.  Bull,  M.D.»  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  ol  Physicians;  formerly  Fhysician 
Accoucheur  to  the  l-insUur^  Midwifery  In 
Btitution.    New  Edition,  Fcap.8vo.0i. 


Bull.— Hints  to  Mothers,  for 

the  Msnagemeut  of  their  Health  during 
the  Penoil  ot  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying- 
in  Room;  with  an  Exposure  of  Popular 
Flrrors  in  conneiiun  with  those  subjects, 
etc. ;  and  Hints  on  Nursing.  By  T.  Bull, 
M.U.   New  Edition.    Fcp.  price  bs. 


Bunsen.— Hippolytus  and  his 

Age  ;  Or,  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  under  Commodus  and 
Alexander  Severus  :  and  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem Christianity  and  Divinitv  compared. 
By  (J.  C.  J  Bcxsen,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  A  New 
Ediiion,  corrected,  remodeled,  and  ex 
tended,    /vols.  8vo.        [Nearly  ready. 

1.  Hippolytus  and  his  Age;  or,  the  Be- 
ginnings and  Prospects  of  Christiajtiiy 
New  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo. 

Separate  Works  connected  with  Hippo- 
Iptiis  avd  his  Ace,  ..s  lorming  its  Philoso- 
phical and  PhiloSoyical  Key  :  — 

2.  Skeich  of  the  Philosophy  of  Language 
and  Ilcligion ;  or,  the  Beginnings  and 
Prospects  of  Mankind.   2  vols.  Svo. 

3.  Analccta  Ante -Xicitna..    3  voli.Svo. 

I.  Rcliquiw  LiterarijT  ; 
II.  Reliquire  rauonica:  ; 
111.  Heliquiic  Ljturgicic. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,   UilUWN,  AND  Cu. 


Bunsen.— Egypt's  Place  in  Uni- 

versul  Histury:  All  Hisluriuul  liivfstiiriitloii, 
ill  Five  Books.  Uy  C.  C.  J.  Bonskn,  U.1».. 
D.C.I-.  TriiusliiteO  from  the  German,  by 
C.  H.CoTTUELL,  Ksci.  M.A.— Vol.  1.  coii- 
taiiiiiiL.'  the  First  Book,  or  SourcfH  iiml  Pri- 
nieviil  FiiLtii  of  Kityptiiui  History:  Willi  an 
Et^yptinii  liniiiiiiutr  Hiid  Dictioiiiiry,  and  n 
complete  List  of  HicTO^'lyphlciil  Si(,'ii8  j  an 
Appeiiilix  of  Authorities,  embrnciiig  the 
complete  Text  of  Mnnetho  kikI  Er.itoithe- 
iies,  /Eiiyptiiiirii  from  Pliny,  Strtiho,  etc  ,  and 
PlHles  representing,' the  Kgyptittn  Divinities. 
With  miiuy  lUusiratioiiB.    Svo.  price  23i. 

*,*  The  second  Volume  is  prepwring'  for 
publicatiou. 

Burton —The  History  of  Scot- 
land, ftom  the  Revolution  lo  the  Extiiictiufi 
of  the  hist  Jarijhite  1  nsurrettlon  (HiS'J— 
I7I8.)  liy  .ToHN  LIiLL  Burton,  Author  of 
The  Li/e  David  JJume,  etc.  '2  vols.  Svo. 
price  '26s. 

Bishop  Butler's  General  Atlas 

of  MoLlcrii  and  Ancient  Geoijrapliy:  com 
prising  Fifty-two  full-coloureiJ  M;ips  ;  with 
completp  Indexes.  New  F^dition,  nearly  all 
re-entjraved,  enlarged,  and  i;reHily  im- 
proved;  with  Corrections  from  tlie  most 
authentic  Sources  in  both  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Maps,  many  of  wliich  are  entirely 
new.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son,  the 
Rev.  T.  BuTLEB.  Uoyjil  avo.  price  24j. 
half  bound. 

SThe  Modern  Atlas,  of  28  full- 
coloured  Map.-*.  Ill,  Svo  123. 
The  Ancienl  Atlas  of  21  full- 
coloured  iMnps.  Rl.  Svo.  i'2s. 


Separately 


Bishop  Butler's  Sketch  of  Mo- 
dem iiiid  Ancient  Gco^rapliy.  New  l-'.dition, 
carefully  revised,  witli  such  iVitenitions 
introduL-ed  as  continually  proi^ressive  Dis- 
coveries and  the  latest  I  itformation  have 
rendered  necessary.  Edited  by  the  Autliiir'« 
Son,  the  Uev.T.  Butler,  8vo.  price 'Jj. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer:  APopu- 

l;ir  Expositiun  ot  all  llie  Countries  ol  the 
World  ;  their  Government,  Population, 
Revenues,  Commerce  and  Industries; 
Aifrieultural,  Mannfjtctured,  Hud  Mineral 
Products  ;  R'-ligion,  Laws,  Manners,  and 
Social  State:  with  brief  .N'otices  of  their 
History  and  Antiquities.  F'lum  the  latest 
Authorities.  By  the  Autlior  of  'J'he  Cabinet 
Lnwy^r.  Fcap .  Svo,  price  lOj.  Gd.  cloth  ;  or 
V6t,  calf  lettered. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer:  A  Popu- 
lar Dig'esl  of  the  Laws  of  Eni,'-land,  Civil 
and  Criminal;  with  n  Dictionary  of  Law 
Terms,  Maxims,  Statutes,  and  Judicial  Anti- 
quities ;  Correct  Tatilea  of  Assessed  Taxes, 
Stamp  Untie-  ■  xcise  Licences,  and  Post- 
Horse  Duties  ;  Post-Office  He.Kulations,  and 
Prison  Discipline.  16th  Kditlon,  compris- 
inif  the  Public  Acts  of  the  Session  1x53. 
Frap.  8vo.  price  10«.  6rf.— Supplement, 
price  \». 


Caird.— English  Agriculture  in 

IM5U  and  ISiil  ;  Us  Condiiion  and  I'rubpccts. 
By  James  Cauid,  i^sq.,  uf  Baldoon,  Ayri- 
culiurai  t.oniniiBsioncr  of  The  Timfa,  The 
Second  Edition.   Hvo'.  price  l  is. 


Calvert.-The  Wife's  Manual; 

or.  Prayers  and  Thonijhts  uu  Several  Occa- 
sions of  a  Matron's  Lite.  l\y  tlie  lie  v. 
William  Calveiit,  RLCior  of  St.  Aniholin, 
and  one  of  ttie  Minor  Canons  ot  St.  Paul's. 
Post  Svo.  [Jti  the  Press. 

The  Calling  &  Responsibilities 

of  a  Govern^^s.     By  Amica.     I  cp.  S 
price  4s.  (id. 


Catlow.  —  Popular  Conchology ; 

or,  the  Shell  Cuuinet  arranged  :  beiuy  an 
I  nt  roll  action  to  the  moUi,!  n  Aybteiii  ul 
CouLliulogy;  \vith  a  Sketch  of  the  Natural 
History  ol  the  Animals,  an  .Account  ol  the 
F'ormatiun  of  the  Shells,  and  a  complete 
Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  'ind  Genera, 
By  AiiNEs  Catlow.  New  Edition,  with 
numerous  additional  Woodcuts.    Post  dvo. 

[hi  the  Press. 


Cecil.  —  The  Stud  Farm  ;  or, 

Hints  on  breedinif  Horses  lor  the  Tutl. 
the  Chase,  and  the  Uoud.  Addressed  to 
Breeders  of  Race  Horses  and  Hunlerh, 
Landed  Proprietors,  and  especially  lo  Te- 
nant hirmers.  by  Cecil.  Fcp.  Svo.  willi 
Frontispiece,  ot. 


Cecil.— Records  of  the  Chase, 

and  I^lemoirs  of  Celebrated  Sportsmen  , 
illnstratinjj  some  of  the  Usages  of  Olden 
'I'lmes  and  comparing  them  witli  prevailing 
Customs  :  Tugether  with  an  Iniroduction 
to  most  of  the  Fashionalile  Hunting 
Countries ;  and  Comments.  By  Cecil. 
With  two  Plates  by  B.  Herring.  Fcp.  bvo. 
price  7s.  Gd. 


Cecil.— Stable  Practice  5  or  Hints 

on  Training  lor  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the 
Road,  with  Observations  on  Uacing  ano 
Hunting,  Wasting,  Race  Riding,  and  Han- 
dicapping. Addrehsed  to  Owners  ot  Racers, 
Hunters,  and  other  Horses,  and  to  all  who 
are  concerned  in  Racing,  Steeple-Chasing, 
and  Fox  Hunting.  By  Cecil.  Fcap.  Svo. 
with  Plate,  price  6j.  half-bound. 


Chalybaeus's  Historical  Survey 

of  Modtrn  Speculative  Pliilusophy,  from 
Kant  to  Hegel.  Translated  from  thcGcrmaii 
by  Alfiieu  TuLit.  I'ostSvo.     [^Jmt  readi/ . 

Conversations  on  Botany.  New 

F'dilion,  improved;  with  2'J  i^laies.  Fi:p. 
.Svo.  price  7s.  (id.;  or  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  \2s. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND 


NEW  EDITIONS 


Captain  Chesterton's  Autobio- 

Urnpliy.  —  Pence,  War,  and  Adventure  : 
Beiiii;  an  Autobiograpliical  Memoir  of 
Georye  Liiviil  Cliesterton,  formerly  of  the 
Field-Trnin  Department  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
titlery,  Eubsequently  a  Captuin  in  tlie  Army 
of  Cuiiunbiu,  and  at  present  Governor  of 
the  House  of  Correcllou  at  Cold  Bath 
Fields.   2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  16i. 

Chevreul  on  Colour  .—The  Prin- 

fiples  of  Harmony  and  Contrast  of  Colours, 
and  their  Applications  to  the  Arts  :  In- 
cludint;  Painting-,  1  nterior  Decoration, 
Tapestries,  Carpets ,  Mosaics,  Coloured 
Ghizin^,  Pnper-Stiiininjr,  Calico  Printing-, 
Letterpress  Printing,',  Map  Colouring,  Dress, 
Landscape  and  Flower  Gardenini;,  etc.  By 
M.  E.  CiiEvnEUi..  Memhre  de  IMiistitut  de 
France,  etc.  Translated  from  the  French 
l>y  Charles  JIartel.  Illustrated  witli 
Diagrams,  etc.  Crown  8vo.     [/«  the  presi. 

Conybeare  and  Howson.— The 

Life  and  EpiKtles  of  Saint  Paul  :  Com- 
prising n  complete  Bioijraplij'  of  the  Apostle, 
and  a  Translation  of  his  Kpistles  inserted 
in  Chroiiolojfical  order.  By  the  Uev.  W.  J. 
Conybeare,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
Collejfe,  Cambridge;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Howson,  M.A,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Institution,  Liverpool.  With  40  Engravings 
on  Steel  and  lUO  Woodcuts,  2  vols.  4to. 
price  ^2.  8j. 

Copland.— A  Dictionary  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine  :  Comprising  (-eneral  Path- 
ology, the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Dis- 
eases, Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Dis- 
orders especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to 
Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life, 
with  numerous  approved  Formulne  of  the 
Medicines  recommended.  By  James  Cop- 
land. M.D..  Consulting  Pliysician  toQueen 
Charlotte's  Lying-iu  Hospital,  etc.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  8vo.  prit-e  ^3;  aud  Parts  X.  to 
XVI.  4s.  Gd.  each. 

The  Children's  Own  Sunday- 
Book.  By  Rliss  Julia  Cor.xer,  Author  of 
Oufstions  on  the  History  nf  Europe. 
With  Two  Illustrations.  Square  fcp.  8vo. 
price  os. 

Cresy.  —  An  Encyclopaedia  of 

Civil  Engineering,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical.  Uy  Edw.  Cresy,  F.S.A.,  C.E. 
Illustrated  by  upwards  of  3')00  Woodcuts, 
explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery, 
and  Constructions  which  come  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.  8vo.  price 
£'6.  138. 6rf. 

The  Cricket-Pield ;  or,  the  Sci- 
ence and  History  of  the  Game.  Illustrated 
with  DiacraniH,  and  enlivened  with  Anec- 
dotes. Bv  the  Author  of  Prtncipl^f  of 
Scienti/ir  B'ttlitie.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  2  Plates 
price  6s.  half-bound. 


Lady  Gust's  Invalid's  Book.— 

The  Invalid's  Own  Book  :  A  Collection  of 
Recipes  from  various  Books  and  various 
Countries.  By  the  Honourable  Lady  Oust. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  3i.  Gd. 

Dale.— The    Domestic  Liturgy 

and  Family  Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts:  The 
First  Part  being  Church  Services  adapted 
for  Domestic  Use,  with  Prayers  for  every 
Day  of  the  Week,  selected  exclusively  from 
the  Book  of  Common  Pi  aver.  Part  1 1 . 
Comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every 
Sunday  in  the  Year.  By  the  Tlev.  TaoMAS 
X)ale,  M.A.,  Canon- fletiidentiiiry  of  St, 
Paul's  Cathedral.  2d  Edition.  Post  -Ito. 
21  J.  cloth;  Hit.  6rf.  calf;  or  ^£2.  10*.  morocco. 

The  Family  CnAPLAi.v,  12/. 

^^I'""*^'l^lTnEDoMESTIcLlTOKGY,H)<.6rf. 

Davis.— China  during  the  War 

and  since  the  Peace.  By  Sir  J.F.  Davis. 
Bart..  F.R  S.,  late  H.M.  Plenipotentiary  in 
Cliina  ;  Governor  apid  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Colony  of  Hongkong.  2  vols,  post 
8vo.  price  21a. 

De  Felice.— History  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  France,  fioai  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  to  the  Present 
Time.  Translated  from  the  French  of  G. 
De  Felice,  D.D-,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Montauhan,  hy  E.  West:  With  a  Sup- 
plemental Chapter,  written  expressly  for 
this  tranalation  hy  Dr.  Db  Felicb,  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  price  12j. 

"  We  can  speak  with  confidence  of  the 
idiomatic  accuracy  of  Mr.  West's  trans- 
lation, whose  critical  acquaintniice  witli 
the  French  language  has  enabled  him  to 
produce  a  rendering  of  the  French  Pro- 
fessor's work  in  the  niirhest  degree  credit- 
able to  his  scholarly  aliility  and  taste.  He 
has  turned  good  French  into  good  English. 
\tiihoitt  taking  unclassical  liherties  with 
either  one  language  or  the  other.  As  the 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  of  singuUr 
perspicuity,  enlarged  research,  and  fervent 
devotion  tn  the  cause  of  evanirelical  Prntcs- 
tantisro,  it  will  he  justly  regarded  by  all 
competent  judues  as  a  valiiabfe  addition  to 
the  literature  of  our  couulry.*'— ^cang-e/i- 
cal  Magazine. 

Delabeche.— The  Geological  Ob- 
server. By  Sir  Henbv  T  Delahecre, 
F.Il  S.  Director-General  of  the  Oeoloirical 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ^'cw 
Edition  ;  with  numerous  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
price  18*. 

Delabeche.— Report  on  the  Geo- 
logy of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somer- 
set' IJy  Sir  Henry  T- Delabeche.  F.R.S., 
Direclor-General  of  the  Geological  Surrey. 
With  Maps,  Woodcuts,  aud  12  Plates.  8to> 
price  14i. 

De  la  Rive.— A  Treatise  on  Elec- 

tricitv,  ill  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A. 
De  la  RivB,  Professor  in  the  Academy  of 
Geneva.  In  Two  Volumes,  with  numerous 
Wood  Engravings.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  price  ISs. 
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Discipline,   By  the  Author  of 

"  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Fricuils,"  etc. 
Secnnd  Eiiitioii,   eiiliirj,'ed._    lanio.  price 

Eastlake.— Materials  for  a  His- 
tory of  Oil  Prtiiiiiiig.  By  Sir  Cuaulbs 
Lock  Eastlakb,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Presideut 
oflhe  Royal  Academy.    8vu.  price  IGi 

The  Eclipse  of  Paith;  or,  a 

Visit  to  It  Rctii;ious  Sceptic.  New  Edition, 
Post  8vo.  price  9i.  6d. 

A  Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of 

Faith,  by  its  Author  :  Beiiitr  a  Rejoinder  to 
Professor  I*»  ewmaii's  Reply.  Post  Svo 
price  5d.  6</. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Con- 
cordance of  the  New  Testament:  Being  an 
attempt  at  h  Verbal  Connexion  between 
the  Greekand  the  K.nglisli Texts;  includiiitf 
H  Coricordiince  to  the  Proper  Names,  with 
Indexes  Cireek-Enirlish  and  En^lish-tireek. 
New  Edition,  with  a  new  ludex.  Royal 
Svo,  price 

The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and 

Chaldee  Concordaiice  of  the  Old  Testn- 
ment:  Beiiii^  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Con- 
ue.xion  betu-een  the  Original  and  the 
Enijlish  Ti-anslatioiiK :  with  Indexes,  a  List 
of  the  Proper  Names  and  their  Occnrrencpg, 
etc.  '1  vols,  royal  Svo.  price  ^3.  13j.  6rf.  : 
large  paper,  £,A.  Ua.  6</. 

Ephemera.  —  A  Handbook  of 

Angling:  Teaching  Fly  Fishing,  Trolling. 
Bottom  Fishing,  and  Salmon  Fishing  ;  with 
the  Natural  History  of  River  Fish,  and  the 
best  Modes  of  Catching  them.  Bv  Ephe- 
MRRA.  Third  and  cheaper  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  improved  ;  with  Woodcuts 
Fcp.  Svo.  oj. 

Ephemera.— The  Book  of  the 

Salmon:  Tomprisitig the  Theory, Principl.;a, 
and  Practice  ol  Fly-Fishing  for  Salmon) 
Lists  of  good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good 
River  in  the  Empire  ;  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Salmon,  all  its  known  Habits  de- 
scribed, and  the  best  way  of  artificially 
Breeding  it  explained.  With  iiumeron, 
coloured  Kngravi..i/s  of  Salmon  Flies  and 
Salmon  Fry.  By  Ephemera;  assiued  by 
Andrew  Youno,  Fcp.Svo.  with  coloured 
I'latCB,  price  14». 

W.  Erskine,  Esq -History  of 

l-'/'Jr  "ii^^*"  House  nf  Taimur  (1526  to 
J/07).  By  \Vm  Erskink,  Eon  .  Editor  of 
Mrmnirn  of  the  Hmp>-ror  B'lbrr.  The 
Hrn  Volume-  Hi«tnrv  of  Baher  ;  Hia  R-irly 
Life,  148.1-1526:  his  Rci^n  in  India,  15-26- 
1530.  The  Serond  Volume.— History  of 
Humayiin,  I5;j0.1556.  Vols.  I.  and  M.fivo, 
[Juit  ready. 


Faraday  (Professor).— The  Sub- 

jVct-i\l.ilicr  of  Six  Lc-i-turea  on  [lie  Noo- 
Mftn  hu  Klei.ifntB.  du-livereil  before  the 
Meiuliers  of  llie  lloyul  liisiiiutiou  in  1852. 
by  I'rofessor  Farauat,  U.OX  K  R  S 
etc.  ArnuiuL-il  by  piroiisalon  from  ihe 
Lecturer  s  Notes  l,y  J,  Scoffern,  M.B., 
lute  Pro  cssor  of  Chemistry  in  the  AlrlersJ 
(fate  Col  ece  of  Medii-iue.  To  which  are 
appeniieil  nemarks  on  the  Quality  and 
TenileiHies  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  on 
Allotropism,  ami  on  Ozone;  toi-cthcr  with 
Manipulative  Details  relating  to  the  Per 
filrmaiices  of  fixperiments  indicated  hv 
Professor  Fauadav.  Kcp.  Svo.  price  5».  6j. 

Forester  and  Biddulph's  Nor- 
way.—Norwav  in  lS43and  1849:  Contalnini; 
Rambles  ainoiii;  the  Fjelds  and  Fjords  of 
the  Central  and  Western  Uistrlcta;  and 
nicludiinr  Remarks  on  its  Political,  Military, 
Ecclesiastical,  and  Social  Organisation.  By 
Thomas  Fohesteb,  Esq. ;  and  Lieutenant 
M.  S.  BinDoLPH,  Royal  Artillery.  With 
Map,  Woodcuts, and  Plates.  Svo. price  ISs. 

Francis.  —  Annals,  Anecdotes, 

and  LcKends:  A  Chrnnicle  of  Life  Assur- 
ance. I)y  John  Francis,  Author  of  'J he 
Hitlory  of  the  Bank  of  Knglmid,  "Chro- 
nicles and  Charaiters  of  the  Stock  Fi- 
c-^hane-e."  and  A  History  of  Ihe  Etiglish 
Jiutlway.    Post  Svo.  price  Ss.  6rf. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver 

Goldsniith.  Edited  hy  Bolton  Cohnev, 
bsil;  Illustrated  by  Wood  Ennraviniis,  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  Ktchiui;  Club 
bquare  crgwu  Svo.  cloth,  2l«.;  morocco 
•Kl.  lof. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Greg's  Contributions 

to  the  Edinburnh  Review  Essays  on  Poli- 
tical and  Social  .Science.  Contributed 
chieHy  to  the  Edinbnrsh  Review.  By 
\ViLLiAM  R.  Gheo,   2  vols.  Svo.  price  24i. 

Gurney.— Historical  Sketches  ; 

Illustrating  some  Meraoroble  Events  and 
Epochs,  from  a.d.  14IJII  tOA.D.  1640.    By  the 
Rev.  John   Hamfden    Gurney,   M  A 
Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Mary-ie-bone.  Fcp. 
Svo./j.Grf.  *^ 

Gosse.— A  Naturalist's  Sojourn 

ill  Jamaica.    By  P.  H.  QnssE,  Esq.  With 
Plates.   Post  Svo.  price  14j. 

Gwilt.  —  An  Encyclopaedia  of 

Ari-hiteclure,  Historical.  Theoretical,  and 
Practical.  By  Joseph  GwiLT.  Illustrated 
with  more  than  One  Thousand  Engrnvinjfi 
on  Wood,  from  Designs  hy  J.  S,  GwiLT. 
Second  Edition,  with  a  Supplemental  View 
of  the  Symmetry  and  Stability  of  Oothic 
Ari-hitecture:  ComprisiUK  upwards  of  Eiifhty 
additional  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  62l,  Grf. 

The  SUPPLEMENT  separately,  price  0». 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Sidney  Hall's  General  Large 

Library  Alius  of  Fifty-lhree  Maps  (Bize  Jf) 
ill.  by  16  ill.) ,  with  the  UivisioiiK  and  Bouiid- 
nries  carefully  roloured  ;  and  an  AlpliH- 
bcticiil  Index  of  iiU  tlie  Names  conttiiiied 
in  the  Maps.  New  Edition,  corrected  from 
the  best  tind  most  recent  Authorities  ;  with 
the  Railways  laid  down,  and  many  entirely 
new  Maps.  Coloiubier  4to.  price  i£5.  5<. 
hulf-russia. 

Hamilton,— Discussions  in  Phi- 
losophy and  Literature,  Education  and 
University  Reform.  Chiefly  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review;  corrected,  vindicated,  en- 
liirffcd,  ill  Notes  and  Appeudiees,  By  bir 
William  Hamilton,  Bart.  Second  Edi- 
tion, with  Additions.   8vo.  price  21a. 

Hare  (Archdeacon) The  Life 

of  Luther,  in  Kortv-clKht  Historical  Kn- 
graviiib's.  By  Gustav  KSnio.  With  Ex- 
planations by  Archdeacon  Habe.  Square 
crown  Svo  P^^"- 

Harrison.  —  The  Light  of  the 

Forge;  or,  Counsels  drawn  from  tlie  Sick- 
Bed  of  E.  M.  Bv  the  Rev.  William 
Harrison,  M. A.,  Rector  of  Birch,  Essex, 
and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  H.  K.  H.  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge.  With  2  Wood- 
cuts.   Fcp.  Svo.  price  08. 

Harry  Hieover.-The  Hunting- 

Field.  By  Harry  Hieover-  With  Two 
Plates,  one  representinir  The  Right  Sort  ; 
the  other,  The  tVrorig  Sort.    Fcp.  Svo.  5i. 

Harry  Hieover.  — Practical 

Horsemitnship.  By  Harry  Hieover. 
With  2  Plates,  one  rcpresennnjr  Going  hke 
Wurltmen  i  the  other,  Guiug  like  Muffs. 
Fcp.  Svo.  09.  bulf-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.-The  Stud,  for 

Practical  Purposes  and  Practical  Men  : 
being  a  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for 
use  more  than  for  show.  By  Harry  Hie- 
over. With  2  Plates,  one  representini:  A 
pretty  goi.d  sort  for  most  purpose*  i  the 
other',  Haythcr  a  bad  Kort  Jvr  auj/  purpose._ 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.-The  Pocket 

nnd  the  Stud;  or.  Practical  Hints  on  the 
Management  of  the  Stable.  By  Harry 
Hieover.  Second  Edition  ;  with  Portrait 
of  the  Author  on  his  favourite  Horse 
Harlequin.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  6a.  half-bouiid. 

Harry  Hieover.  —  Stable  Talk 

mid  Table  Talk;  or  Spectacles  for  Young 
Sportsmen.  By  Harry  Hieover.  New 
Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  248. 


Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities:  con- 

tiiining  KmIIb  of  the  Oltii  ial  l»erBoiia^eii  of 
the  iirilihh  Empire,  Civil,  KccltBtantical, 
Judicial,  Military,  Naval,  and  Municipid, 
from  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present 
Time:  compiled  chieflv  from  the  Records  of 
the  Public  Otiices.  Together  «-ith  the  So- 
vereigns of  Europe,  from  the  Foundation  of 
their  respective  Stales  ;  the  Peerage  and 
Nobility  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  numerous 
otlier  Lists.  Being  a  New  Edition,  im- 
proved and  continued,  of  Br-atson's  Pnliiical 
Index,  By  Joseph  Haydn,  Compiler  of 
The  iJicti'itiart/  uf  Dntes,  and  other  Workb. 
8vo.  price  25).  half-bound. 


Haydon.— The  Life  of  Benjamin 

Hubert  Haydon,  Historical  Painter,  from 
his  Autoliiographv  and  Journals.  Edited 
and  compiled  by  Tom  TAiLon,  M.A..  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Esci.;  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  late  Pro 
fesBorof  the  Englisli  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in  University  College,  London.  Se- 
cond Edition,  with  .Aridiiions  and  an  Indei. 
3  vols,  post  Svo.  price  31*.  Gd. 


Sir  John  Herschel.  —  Outlines 

of  Astronomy.  By  Sir  John  F.  \V'.  Hebs- 
coEL,  Bart.  etc.  S'ew  Edition;  with  Piates 
and  Wood  EDgravinss.  Svo.  price  ISi. 


Hill.— Travels  in  Siheria  and 

Russia.  By  S.  S.  Hill,  Esq.  2  vols,  post 
Svo.  with  Map. 

Hints  on   Etiquette  and  the 

Usages  of  Society:  With  a  Glance  at  Bad 
Habits.  By  A^iwyOf-  "Manners  make 
the  Man."  New  Kdition. revised  {with  Ad- 
ditions) by  a  Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.  Svo.  price 
Hnlf-a-Crown. 

Hole —Prize  Essay  on  the  His- 
tory and  Manstirement  of  Literary,  Scien- 
tific, and  Mechanics'  Institutions,  and 
especially  how  far  they  may  be  developed 
and  comhined  so  as  tn  promote  the  Mor?il 
Wcll-beinif  and  Industrv  of  the  Country. 
Bv  James  Hole,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Ybrkhhire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes. 
Svo.  price  5(. 


Lord    Holland's    Memoirs.  — 

Memoirs  of  the  Whiif  Party  duriue  My 
Time.  By  Henry  Kichabd  Lord  Hol- 
land. Edited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Ed- 
■WARD  Lord  Holland-  VoU.  1.  and  U. 
post  Svo.  price  9r.  6d.  each. 


Lord  Holland's  Poreign  Remi- 

nisrciices.  Kditcd  br  liis  Son,  Hkkbt  lic- 
WARD  Lord  HoLi.iND.  Second  Kdilion  ; 
witli  F.csimilo.    Poit  8^0.  price  10».  M. 
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Holland.— Chapters  on  Mental 

Physiitlo^jy.  By  Sir  Henby  Holland,  Uiitt., 
F.  U.S.,  Pliysiciftii-Extnmrtliiniry  to  tlie 
Quceu  ;  niid  Plijsicinn  in  Onliiiary  to  Mis 
Roynl  Hit{hiu'.ss  Priiii:e  Alltert.  Fniiiuleil 
cIiieHy  on  Cliiiplera  cotitiitiierl  iit  Mfdival 
!^'ntex  anil  Heflfrt'u.tm,  by  tbe  siune  Author. 
Ftp.  Svo.  prirc  lUj.  &d. 

Hook.  —  The  Last  Days  of  Our 

LoriJ's  Ministry  :  A  Course  of  Lectures  on 
the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By 
'Walter  FABQDiiAn  ilooK,  D.D.,  Chap- 
lain in  Ordiiifu-y  to  the  CJuceu.  New  £di- 
tioD.  Fcj).  Svo.  price  €j. 

Hooker  and  Amott.— The  Bri- 
tish Flora;  Comprisini^  the  Pliitiiojjiuiious 
or  Kliiweriiiif  Plants,  iind  the  Kerns.  Tlie 
Sixth  Editien.with  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions,  and  numerous  Fifjures,  illustrative 
of  the  UinbelliferouB  Pliuits,  the  Compo- 
site Plants,  the  drnsses,  aud  the  Ferns. 
By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  F.E.A.  and  N.S.etc, 
and  G.  A.  "Walker  Arnott.  1-L.D  .  F.L  b. 
12nio.  with  1-  Plates,  [iriL-e  Hi.,  with  the 
Plates  coloured,  price  21f. 

Hooker.— Kew  Gardens;  or,  a 

Pnpulftrfiuide  to  theRoynl  B'ltnnic  Gardens 
of  Kew.  Bv  Sir  William  Jacrsox  Hooker. 
K.H.,  D.C.L.,  F.lt.A.  and  L.S.,  etc.  etc. 
Dirertnr.  New  Kdition;  with  numerous 
Wood  Engravings.    16ino.  price  Sixpence. 

Home.— An  Introduction  to  the 

Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
.'icript'irefl.  Bv  Thomas  HartwellHohne, 
B.D.  ofSt.  John's  College.  Cambridge.  Pre- 
betidary  of  St.  Paul's.  New  Kdition,  re- 
vised and  eorrectcd  :  with  numerous  IMaps, 
and  Facsimiles  of  Biblical  Manuscripts,  6 
vols.  Svo.  price  C3j. 

Home,— A  Compendious  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  nf  the  Bible.  By 
Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  B.U.  of  St. 
John's  (^olleije,  CHml>ridge.  Being  an  Ana- 
lysis of  his  hitrndnr.tion  tn  the  Critical 
Study  and  Ktiowlfdue  of  the  Huli/  Scrip- 
tures. New  Kdition,  correctefl  and  en- 
larged ;  with  Maps  and  other  Engravings, 
l2mo.  price  93. 

Ho-wltt.  — (A.  M.)  An  Art  Stu- 
dent in  Munich,  By  Anna  Mary  Uuwitt. 
2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  14l. 

Howitt.-The  Children's  Year. 

By  Mabv  HowiTT.  With  Four  lllMsirntions, 
eiiyriived  by  John  Absolon,  from  Oriijinitl 
Designs  by  Anna  JtIary  Howitt.  Square 
16mo.  price  o*. 

William  Howitt's  Boy's  Coun- 
try Bo'»k.  Being  the  real  Life  nf  a  Country 
Boy,  written  by  Himself:  Exhibiting  all 
the  Amusements,  Pleasures,  and  Pursuits 
of  Children  in  the  Country.  New  Kdition  ; 
with  *I0  Woodcuts.    Frp.  rtvn.  ]>rice  fi«. 


Howitt —The  Rural  Life  of  En- 
gland. By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition, 
corrected  and  revised  ;  with  Woodcuts  by 
Itcwickand  Williams;  uniform  with  fii^itu 
to  Remarkable  Places.    Medium  Ovo.  ^Ij. 

Howitt,- Visits  to  Remarkable 

Plai-es ;  Old  Halls,  Bnttle-Kields,  and 
Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Pansagcs  in 
Knglish  History  and  Poetry.  By  William 
Howitt.  New  Kdition  ;  with  40  Woodcuts. 
Medium  Svo.  2,\s. 

Second  Series,  chiefly  in  the 

Counties  of  Northumberland  anti  Durham, 
with  a  Stroll  along  the  Border.  With  up- 
wards  of -40  Woodcuts,   IVlcdium  Svo.  21*. 

Hudson.  —  Plain  Directions  for 

Making  Wills  in  conformitv  with  the  Law: 
M-irh  a  clear  F.xposilion  of  the  Law  relating 
to  the  Distribution  of  Personal  Estate  in 
the  case  of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills, 
and  much  useful  Infnrinntinn.  By  .1.  C. 
HnDSON,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Legaiy  Duty 
Office,  London.  New  and  enlaru'cd  Kdition  ; 
including  the  provisions  of  the  Wills  Act 
Amendment  Act  of  1852,  (introduced  by 
Lord  St.  Leonaids).    Fcp.Svo.  Sa.Grf. 

Hudson.— TheExecutor's  Guide. 

By  J.  C.  Hudson.  Esq..  New  and  enlarged 
F.ditinn  ;  with  tlie  Addition  of  Directions 
for  payinjr  Suc:ce.ssion  Duties  on  Real  Pro- 
perty undrr  Wills  and  Intestacies,  and  a 
Table  for  finding  the  Values  of  Annuities 
and  the  Amount  of  Leiracy  and  Succession 
Duty  thereon.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  Gs. 

Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature. 

Translated, with  the  /Author's  nuthoiity,  by 
Mrs.  Sabine.  New  Edition.  ITimo  price 
6*. :  or  in  2  vols.  'As.  Gd.  each  cloth  ;  '2s.  &d. 
each  sewed. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.  —  Trans- 

Uled  with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs. 
Sarine.  Vols.  I.  find  II  l6ino.  Hall*-a- 
Cruwii  each,  sewrd  ;  3».  fid.  each  cloth  :  nr 
in  post  Svo.  !2»  6d.  each  cloth.  Vol.  III. 
]>osl  Svo.  12i.  6rf.  each  cloth:  or  in  16mo. 
Part  I.  '2f.  6rf.  sewed,  3s.  Gd.  cloth  ;  and 
Part  11.  'As.  sewed,  4s.  cloth. 

Hiimphreys.  —  Sentiments  and 

Similes  of  Shakspeare  :  A  Classified  Se- 
lection of  Similes,  Definitions,  Descrip- 
tions, and  other  remarkalile  Pushaires  in 
Shakspeare 's  Plnp  and  Poems.  With  an 
elaborately  illuminaterl  border  iu  the  cha- 
racteristic style  of  the  Elizabethaii  Period, 
massive  carved  covers,  and  other  Embel-. 
Hshments,  dfsigned  and  executed  by  H-  N. 
Hdmphreys.  Square,  post  Svo.  price  2U. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee 

appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  imiuire  into  the  Subject  (»f  Indus- 
trial Inntructiou.  With  the  Evidences.  Svo. 
price  G«. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Jameson.— A  Commonplace  Book 

"f  Tliomjhts,  MeiiiurlcH.  luitl  I'aiu  ies,  Ori- 
yiiijil  Kiiil  Selected.  I'art  1.  Ethics  and 
ChnrRrter;  Pftrt  II.  LiterHtiire  ind  Art.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson.  With  Ktuliinjis  and  Wood 
Eiigraviiigs.    ijquare  crown  Svn, 

[Juit  ready. 


Mrs-  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

SaiiitH  and  Martyrs,  Forming  the  First 
Seriei  of  Sacred  and  Lrgcndary  Art. 
Second  Edition  :  with  nunierou&  Wood- 
cuts, and  Ifi  Etchini;s  by  the  Author.  Square 
crowu  8vo.  price  28<. 


Mrs-  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Monastic  Order,  ns  rcpr«?8euie<l  in  the 
Fine  Arts.  Formii<ii  the  Second  Series  of 
S'lcr'^d  and  Legetidnru  Art.  Second  Kiii- 
tioii,  corrected  and  enlaritf d  ;  with  11  Etrh- 
iiiirs  by  tlie  Author,  and  88  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8to.  price  28>. 


Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Madonna,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts. 
Foriniiiii  the  Tliird  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Letfendury  Art.  Witli  65  Drawings  by  the 
Author,  and  152  Wood  Engravings.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  28i. 


Lord  Jeffrey's  Contributions  to 

the  Edinburirli  Review.  A  New  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume,  with  a  Portrait 
engraved  by  Henry  KoBiNSON.and  a  Vitr- 
nette  View  of  Cmigcrook,  engraved  by 
J.  Cousen.  Square  crown  8vo.  'Z\a.  cloth; 
or  30s.  calf. 

Also  a  LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  3 
ols.  8vo.  price  -124. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire 

Works  :  witli  Life,  by  Bishop  Heher.  Re- 
vised and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Page  Eden,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford. In  Ten  Volumes.  Vols.  11.  to  X  8vo. 
price  Half  n-Guinea  each.  Vol.  I.  comprising 
Bisliop  Htber's  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  ex- 
tended by  the  Editor,  is  nearly  ready. 


Johnston.— A  New  Dictionary  of 

Geocraphy,  Descriptive,  Physical,  Statis- 
tical,  Rud  Historical:  Forming  a  complete 
General  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  Alex- 
ander ICeith  Johnston.  F.  U.  S.  E-, 
K.R.G.S  F.G.S. ;  Geographer  at  Edinburgh 
inordinary  to  Hfir  Mttjestv.  In  One  Volume 
of  1,4-10  paees  ,  comprisine  nearly  ."iO.OOO 
Names  of  Plaecs.  S^o.  price  36a.  cloth  ; 
or  half-bound  in  russia,  41>. 


Kemhte,— The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land :  A  History  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth till  the  period  <'f  the  Norman  <:on- 
queat.  By  John  Mitchbll  Khmble, 
M.A.t  F.C.P.S.,  etc.   2  voli.  8vo.  price  2Si. 


Kippis's  Collection  of  Hjnnns 

Hi  d  I'NiiltnK  for  Public  a'ld  Private  V\'urship. 
Ni'w  Edition:  includinif  a  New  Supple- 
ment by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Keli..  M.A. 
IRino.  price  4l,  clotli  ,  nr4l.6rf.  roan.— 
The  SuprlEMENT,  6t-parately,  price  Eight- 
pence. 

Kirby.— The  Life  of  the  Rev, 

William  Kirby,  M  A.,  F.R.S. ,  F.L.S.,  etc. 
Hect'ir  of  Barhim.  Author  of  one  nf  the 
Bridgewater Treatises,  and  Joint-,'\uthnr  of 
the  Introduction  to  Eniomolovy.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Freeman,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Ashwicken,  Ni)rfolk,  and  Rural  Dean. 
With  Portrait,  Vignette,  and  Facbimile. 
8vo.  price  loi. 

Kirby  &  Spence's  Introduction 

to  Enlomolngy  ;  or,  Elements  of  the  Na- 
tural History  of  I  n  sects :  com  prising  an 
account  of  noxious  and  useful  Insects,  of 
their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratatrems, 
Habitations,  Si.uieties,  MuiionR,  Nnisei, 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  etc.  New  Edition, 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  Plates,  price  31(.  6(f. 


Laing's  (S.)  Observations  on  the 

Social  and  Political  State  of  Denmark  find 
the  Duchies  of-'^lenwii  k  and  Holslein  in  1S51: 
Being  the  Third  Series  of  2s'ote»  of  a  Tra- 
veller.   8vo.  price  12i. 

Laing's  (S.)  Observations  on  the 

Sociiil  and  Political  State  of  the  European 
People  in  1848  and  1849:  Beintf  the  Se- 
cond Series  of  Nota  of  a  Traveller,  Sro. 
price  14a. 

L.  E.  L.-The  Poetical  Works 

of  Letitia  Kli^.nbeth  Landon  ;  comprising 
the  fwprovisalricey  the  I'cnetian  Bmee- 
let,  the  Golden  t'iolet,  the  Tronbatinur, 
and  Poetical  Remains.  New  Edition;  with 
2  Vicnettes  by  Richard  Doyle.  2  vols.  IGmo. 
lOf.  clotli;  morocco, 

Dr.  Latham  on  Diseases  of  the 

Heart.  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected 
with  Clinical  Medicine:  Diseases  of  the 
Heart.  By  P.  IH.  Latham.  M.D.,  Phvsi.-ian 
Extraordinary  ro  the  Queen.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.  l'2mo.  price  16j. 


Mrs.  R.  Lee's  Elements  of  Na- 
tural History;  or  First  Principles  of  Zon- 
iogy  :  comprising  the  Principles  of  Clatisi- 
fica'tion,  interspersed  with  amusing  and 
instructive  Accounts  of  the  most  remark- 
able Animals.  New  Edition,  enlarged ; 
with  numerous  additional  \Voodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  1$,  Gd. 

Letters  on  Happiness,  addressed 

to  a  Friend.  By  ihe  Aullior  of  Lfttm  to 
My  UnknouH  Friendt,  etc,  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  6<. 
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LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOP/EDl A. 

Of  History,  Bioirraphy,  I.itcrnture.  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  NaturftI  History,  and  Maiiu- 
Ucturea  :  A  Scries  of  Original  Wurk*  by 


SIR  JOHV  HF.RsrHK.L, 
SIR  JAMES  MACKIN'TOSH, 
ROUERT  SOUTHEV. 
SIR  UAVII)  URKVVM'ER, 
THOMAS  KEIGItlLEV, 
JOHN  FORSfKH, 


Sin  Walter  stoit, 

THOMAS  MOORK. 
UtSHOP  THIULWALT., 
THE  REV    Li.  R.  GLEIG, 
J.  C.  L  DE  SISMOMH. 
JOHN   PHILLIPS,  F.K.S.,  G.S. 


And  other  Eminent  Writers. 

Complete  in  132  vols.  cp.  8to.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth,  Nineteen  Guineas, 
The  Worki  teparately,  in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Tliree  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volume. 


A  List  of  they^oRS.i  rompoiitig  the  CABINET  CYCLOPvEDIA;- 


1 .  Bell's  His  tor  V  ofRussia  .   3  vols.  IOj,  6rf. 

2.  Bell's  Livesof  British  Poets, 2to13.  79- 

3.  liri'WRter's  (Jplics,    .       .    1  vol.  3».  Crf. 

4.  Cootey's  Maritime  and  In- 

laiia  Disi'overy            .   3  vols.  \0s.  firf. 

5.  Crowe's  History  of  France,  3  vols.  10*.  firf. 

6.  De  Morijan  on  Prolialiilities,  1  vol.  3j.  6rf. 

7.  De  Sismonili's  History  of 

the  Italian  Republics  .    1vol.  3i.6d. 

8.  De  Sismoiidi's  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire     .      .    2To'.a.  7*. 

9.  Donovan's  Clieniistry     .    1vol.  Si.Gd. 
10.  Donovan's  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy    .       .       .      .    2  vols.  7*. 

H.  Dunhnm'g  Spain  and  Por- 

t'ii>i\\     ....    StoIs.  17'>6</. 

12.  Dunham's  History  of  Den- 

mark, Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way      ...       .3  vols.  10j.6d. 

13.  Dunham's  History  of  Po- 

bind      ....    1vol.  3s.C)d. 

14.  Dunham's  Oermanic  Em- 

pire      ....   3  vols.  lOj.  6d. 

15.  Dunham's  Europe  during 

the  Middle  A^es  .       ,    4  vols.  14j. 

16.  Dunham'x  British  Drama- 

tists     .       .       .       .2  vols.  7i- 

17.  Dunhim's  Lives  of  F.arly 

Writers  of  Great  Britain,  1  vol.  3l.  6rf, 

18.  Fergus's    History    of  the 

United  States       .      .    2  vols,  7*> 

19.  Fosbroke's  Greek  and  Ro- 

man Anticguilles   .       .    2voIb,  7t. 
'20.  Forster's    Lives    of  the 
Statesmen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth   .             .    5  vols.  I'J.  6(f. 

21.  Glettf's  Lives   of  Briti.sli 

Military  Commanders      3  vols.  10s.  Gd, 

22.  Grattan's   Hi.story  of  the 

Netheriandfi  .       .      .    1vol.  3s.6rf. 

23.  Henslow's  Botany  .       ,    1vol.  3(i.  firf. 

24.  Hersehel'a  Astronomy    .    1  vol.  Sn.dd. 

25.  Herschel's   Discourse  on 

Natural  Phiio.sophy     .    1  vol.  3*.  Grf. 

2fi.  Histnry  of  Rome             .   2  vols.  "jii. 

27.  Histnryof  Switzerland    .    1  vol.  3».6rf. 

28.  HoUaml's  Manufactures  in 

Metal  3vols.  10j.6d. 

29.  Jami'ft's  I-ives  of  Foreign 

Statesmen     .       ,           5  vols.  17«.6rf. 

30.  Kater  and  Larduer'H  Me- 

chanics       .      .       ,1  vol.  3j.  6rf. 

31.  Keiirhtley's    Outlines  of 

Mi.Htory  ...       ,1  vol.  3ji,  fid. 

.12.  Lardncr'a  Arithmetic      .    I  vol.  'iii.  firf. 

33.  Lardner's  Geometry       .    1  vol.  Od. 


34.  Larriner  on  Heat     .       .    1vol.     3s.  firf. 

35.  Larilncr's  Hydrostatics  and 

Pnenmalii-s  .       ,       .    1vol.     33.  firf. 
^6.  Lardnerand  Walker's  Elec- 
tricity and  Matrn<*tism,   2  vols.  Js. 

37.  Mack intftsh,  Forster,  and 

Cnurtenay's  Lives  of  Bri- 
tish Statesmen     .       .    7  ^ols-  24j.  firf. 

38.  Mackintu.sli,  Wallace)  and 

Bell's  History  of  Eng- 
land     .       .  .    10  vols.  35*. 

39.  Montyomery  and  Shelley's 

Eminent  Italian,S}Kiiiish , 

and  Portuguese  Authors, 3  vols.  lOii.firf. 

40.  Mnore'.s  H  istory  of  I  r eland,  4  vols.  Ha. 

41.  Nic  ntas's  Chronology  of 

History .       .  .1  vol,     3*.  fid. 

42.  Phillips'  Treatise  on  Geo- 

logy      ....   2  vol.1.  7s. 

43.  Po«  ell's  Hi.story  of  Natural 

Philosophy    .       .       .    1  vol.    3*.  Grf. 

44.  Porter's  Treatise   on  the 

Manufacture  of  Silk    .    1  vol.     3j.  firf, 

45.  Porter's    MannfaLture  of 

Porcelain  and  Glass     .    1vol.     3.t.  firf, 
4fi,  Roscoe'-s  British  Lawyers,  1vol.     3j.  firf. 
47.  Scott's   History  of  Scot- 
land     .       .       .       .    2  vols.  7j>- 
43.  Shelley's  Lives  of  Eminent 

French  Authors    .      ,    Svols.  7f. 

49.  Shucknrd  and  Swainaon'd 

Insects  ....    1  vol.     3J.  firf. 

50.  Souihev's  Lives  of  British 

Admirals      .  5  vols,  l/  t- firf. 

51.  Siel)binii's  Church  History,  2vo1b.  7s. 
o'J.  Stebbing's  History  of  the 

Reformation        .       .   2  vols.  7<. 

53.  Swainson'fi   Discourse  on 

Natural  History  .       ,    ]  vol.     33.  fid. 

54.  Swainsnn's  Nalnral  Hi.s- 

tory and  Classification  of 

Animals        .       .       .    1  vol.  3#.firf. 

55.  Swainson's  Haliits  and  In- 

stincts of  Animals       .    1vol.  Sn.firf. 
5fi.  Swainson's  Birds     .      .    2vols.  7i- 
57.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles, 

etc.         ....    2  vols.  7». 
68.  Swainson's  Quadrupeds  .    1  vol.  3».6d, 

59.  Swainson's     Shells  and 

Shell  fish      .       .       .1  vol,    3fl.  Gd. 

60.  Swainson's  Animalsin  Me- 

nageries       .       .      .    1  vol,  3».firf. 

61.  Swainson's  Taxidermy  and 

Bioirraphy  of  Zonloffists  1  vol.  da.  firf. 
G2.  Thirlwall'B     History  of 

Greece  ....   3  vol*.  26f. 


NEW  WOKKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Letters  to  my  Unknown  Priends 

By  11  L»(l)',  Aullicir  of  Letttrturi  Happi- 
titss.  Kourlli  and  cheaper  Kditioti.  tcp. 
8vo.  prii-c  5j. 

Lindley.— The  Theory  of  Horti- 

riiliiire;  Or,  an  Altfinpt  to  ex|iliiiii  llie 
[iritii-iiml  OpcmtioiiH  of  Gnrdeiiiiitr  u|)oii 
Pliysioloiriciii  PrinciplKs.  By  John  I^indley, 
Pli.U.  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
improved;    with    Wood  KnirniviiiKS.  8vo. 

[In  the  preu. 

Dr.  John  Lindley's  Introduction 

to  Botany.  New  Kditiuii ,  wii  h  CorrL-clinnM 
and  ciipioiis  Ad<liti(ins.  -  voln  Svo,  witli 
Six  Plates  and  iiumtrous  Woodcuts,  2Aa, 


Linwood.— Anthologia  Oxonien- 

(»is,  sivc,  Klorilciiiuni  e  lu.sihns  puetii-is  di- 
versorum  Oxoniciihium  tiriutis  tit  l.utinis 
deLcrpiunu  Cuninte  Gdlielaio  Linwood, 
IVl.A.  >Edis  Christ!  Alunuuo.  Svo.  price  Hi. 


Dr.  Little  on  Deformities,— On 

the  Nature  and  Treiitinent  cif  i>L'torniities 
of  tlie  Hunmti  I'Vnnie.  By  W.  J.  Little, 
M.O.,  Physiiiail  to  the  London  Hospital, 
l-'ouiidfr  ol  tlie  RoyHl  Drlliopiedic  Hospital, 
etr.  Witli  1 60  Wood  cuts  und  Dia{j;rams. 
8vo.  price  15a. 

Litton.— The  Church  of  Christ, 

in  its  Idea,  Atlrilmtt-s.  and  Ministry:  V\'ith 
a  particular  Rulerencc  to  tlie  ControviTsy 
on  tlie  Suhjci't  between  Rnnmnists  and  Pro- 
testants. By  tlie  riev.  Edward  Arthur 
Litton,  M. A  ,  Vice-Prirn-ipal  ot  St.  Kdmund 
Hall,  Oxford.     Svo.  price  16*. 

Lorimer's  (C.^Letters  toaYoung 

M  lister  Mariner  on  some  >ul>je(  ts  connected 
with  his  Calling.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  5s.  6d. 

Loudon's   Self-Instruction  for 

Ynung  (Jnrdciiers.  Voresters,  Bni  lifts, 
Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers ;  in  Aril  li- 
me tic,  Book-keeping,  btimietry,  Mensur- 
ation, PracticalTrinononietry,  Mechanics, 
Land-Surveying,  Levelling,  Plnnnint'  and 
Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  Iso- 
metrical  Projection  and  Perspective :  With 
Examples  shewing  their  applications  to 
Horticultural  ami  Agricultural  Purposes  ; 
a  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Woodcuts,  isvo. 
price  Jt.  Gd. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gar- 

deiiinit;  comprising  the  Theory  and  Pr;ic- 
tice  of  Hiirticultiirc,  Florit  iiliure,  Arliori- 
tulture.niid  Landscape  tiardening  :  Includ- 
ing all  the  latest  iniprovenu'iits  .  a  General 
History  of  Gardening  in  nil  Countrieji;  a 
Statistical  View  uf  Its  Present  State;  and 
Suiigestions  for  its  Future  Progress  in  the 
British  Isles.  With  many  hundred  Wood- 
cuts. New  Kdition.  corrected  and  improved 
hy  Mrs.  Loxjdon.   Svo.  price  .Mt-;. 


Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees 

and  Shruhs;  or  the  Arf'oretum  et  h'lntice- 
tum  BrttatiJiicutn  abridged:  Containing 
tlie  Hardy  J  re<-B  and  Shrubs  of  Great 
Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  ScientificHliy 
and  Popularly  Uescrihtd:  with  their  Prn- 
pHjiBlinn,  fuliure,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts  ; 
and  with  KnL'ravingft  of  nearly  all  the  Spe- 
cies. Adapted  for  the  use  nf  Nurservmen, 
Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  With  about  '2,Wi> 
Woodcuts,  8vo.  price  SUi. 


Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agri- 
culture: comprising  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice ol  the  Valuation, Traiihfer,  Laying-out, 
Iiii|irovement,  and  Managtiuent  of  Landed 
Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Pro- 
ductions of  Agriculture  ;  Including  all  the 
latest  improvements,  a  general  History  of 
Agriculture  in  all  Countries,  a  Statistical 
View  of  its  present  State,  and  ."^ugi-eKtiMns 
for  its  future  progress  in  the  British  Isles. 
New  Edition  i  with  1,1ULI  Woodcutn.  &vo. 
price  50j. 


Loudon's    Encyclopaedia  of 

Plants,  including  all  the  PIjuiis  which  are 
now  found  in,  or  have  been  iuiroduccd  into, 
(jreat  HritHin,  Riving  their  Natural  History, 
accompanied  by  s^lch  descriptions,  en- 
graved Kigures,  and  clemeiiiHry  details,  as 
may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  En- 
glish reader,  to  discover  the  name  of  everv 
Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  ac- 
cjuireail  tht  information  respecting  it  which 
is  useful  and  iiitertsting.  New  Kdition, 
corrected  throughout  and  brought  down  to 
the  year  18oL  hy  Mrs.  LocDON  .Hlid  George 
Don,  Esq.,  K.L.S.»  etc.  Svo 

[In  the  Spring. 


Loudon's  Encyclopasdia  of  Cot- 
tage, harm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and 
Furniture:  containing  numerous  Designs, 
from  the  Villa  to  the  L-ottage  and  the 
Farm,  including  Farm  Houses,  Kamieries, 
and  other  Agricultural  Buildings ;  Coun- 
try Inns,  Public  Houses,  and  Parochial 
Schools,  with  the  requisite  KittiuL's- up, 
Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate 
Offices,  Gardens,  and  (iarden  fernery  ; 
F'.ach  Design  accompanied  by  Analytical 
and  Criiiial  Remarks.  New  F;Oition, 
cdilcd  hv  Mrs.  Loudon;  with  more  than 
2,0OU  Woodcuts.   Svo.  price  63i. 


Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus  ^ 

Or,  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous 
to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into  lirilain. 
An  entirely  New  Edition  corrected  through- 
out ;  With  a  Su)i|>lcmt'nt,  includinii'  all 
tlie  New  Plants,  and  a  New  General  Index 
to  the  whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mrs.Loc- 
DoN  ;  assisted  hy  W.  H.  Baxtkr  and 
David  AVoostf.r.  Svn.  price  3U.  liri.— The 
StTTLlWENT  s'-paratflv.  prirt?  14*. 
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Mrs,  Loudon's  Amateur  Gar- 

aenet's  Calnulnr:  Bciiiir  «  Muritlily  ii'ii<le 
as  to  wlmt  sliould  be  avoidL-il  lu  well  us 
what  filiouUl  be  done  in  ii  Cnidru  in  encli 
Mouth:  with  jilaiii  Uiiies  how  to  do  wiitit  is 
requisite;  Directions  for  Lnyinii.Ont  imd 
Planting  Kitrlicu  and  Vlou-er  Unrdciiif, 
Pleftsure  Grounds,  nnd  Slirubberies  ;  Hud  a 
short  ac'CDunt,  in  CHirh  Montli,  of  the  Qua- 
drupfda.  Birds,  and  Insects,  thin  most 
injurioui  to  (liirrieiis.  l6mo.  with  Wood- 
cuts, price  7i.  6d. 


Mrs-  Loudon's  Lady's  Country 

Ciinipanion  ;  or,  How  to  fclnjov  a  Country 
Life  Ilalionall)-.  Fourth  Edition,  wich 
Plates  and  Wood  Kuijravings.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  3l. 


Low.— A  Treatise  on  the  Do- 
mesticated Animals  of  the  British  Islands: 
cmprehendimr  tlie  Natural  and  Kcouo- 
mical  Hi'itory  of  Species  and  Varieties  ;  the 
Description  of  the  Properties  of  external 
Knrra  1  and  Oliservatinns  on  tlie  PrlTrriples 
and  Practice  of  Breeding,  liy  D.  Low,  K,sq,, 
F-R.s.E.  With  Wood  Euijravings.  Svo. 
price  ioi.i 


Low.  —  Elements    of  Practical 

Auriculture ;  coniprehendini;  the  Cnltiva- 
tion  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Do- 
mestic Animals,  and  the  Economy  of  tlie 
Farm.  By  D.  Low.  Esq.,  F  R.S.K.  Nt-w 
Edition;  with  2UU  Woodcuts,  Svo. price 


Macaulay.  —Speeches  of  the 

Ritfht  Hon.  'f.  B.  Macaulay,  M.P.  Cor- 
rected by  Himself.   8to.  price 


Macaulay.— The  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  by 
Tbosi  vs  Badinoton'  Mac-vul  vy,  New 
Edition.    VoU.  1.  and  II.  Hvo.  price  325. 


Mr.  Macaulay's   Critical  and 

Historical  Essays  contrilHited  to  the  Kdin- 
bur^h  Review.  Four  Editions,  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Library  Edition  (ibe  Seventh),  in 

3  vols.  dvo.  price  36i. 

2.  Complete  in  One  VoLoaiE,  with  Port- 

trait  and  Viijnette.  Square  crown  bvo. 
price  21i.  cloth  i  or  30*.  calf. 

3.  Another  Edition,  in  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 

price  21$. 

4.  People's  Edition, in  course  of  publl- 

eatiori,  crown  Hvo.  in  Weekly  Num- 
bers at  l^d.  and  in  7  Monthly  Parts, 
price  One  Shillintf  each. 


Macaulay.  —  Lays    of  Ancient 

Home,  Willi  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By 
Thom\s  UvniNdTON-  M^cvtfLvv.  New 
Edition.  Ilirno.  price  -U.  Orf.  cloth;  or 
lllj.  (id.  hound  in  morocco. 


Mr.  Macaulay^s  Lays  of  Ancient 

Rome.  With  nnnierous  llluslraiinns,  Ori- 
ginal and  from  the  Antique,  drawn  on 
Wood  hy  Georue  Scarf,  inn,,  and  engraved 
by  Samuel  Williams.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
4to.  price  21s.  bourils ;  or  -l^v.  bound  in 
morocco. 


Macdonald.  —  Villa  Verocchio  5 

or  the  Youth  nf  Leonardo  da  Viiiri  :  A 
Tale.  By  the  late  Hianv  Louis.*.  Mac- 
DON.VLD.   Fcp.  Svo.  price  6j. 


Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History 

of  Enj,'|jind  from  the  F.arliest  Tunes  to  ilie 
final  E^ilahli^hment  of  the  Reformation. 
Being  that  portion  of  the  Hhtory  of  Eni>- 
l  ft  lid  published  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cribiurt 
tyhipcedin.  whii  h  was  contributed  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  Library  Kdilion.  re- 
vised by  the  Author's  Sou.  2  vola.  Svo. 
price  21j. 


Mackintosh.— Sir  James  Mack- 

iiito<<h's  Mist  ellaneous  Works  :  I  nrlndiiiij' 
his  Contributions  to  the  Edinhnrgh  Ileview. 
A  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume; 
wiih  Portrait  and  Viynette.  Square  crown 
Svo.  price  2ij.  cloth  ;  or  SOs.  bound  in  calf. 


M'Culloch.  —  A  Dictionary, 

Practical,  Tlu'Oretic-al,  and  Histnrii  Jil,  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Navig-ation. 
niustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R. 
JVl'CuLLOCH,  Esq.  Ncw  Edition  (18.54), 
adapted  to  the  Present 'I'ime  ;  and  enibrac- 
im:  a  liiri^e  mass  of  new  and  important  In- 
formalion  in  reijard  to  the  Trade,  Commer- 
cial Law,  and  Navigation  of  this  and  other 
Countries.  Svo  price  5U«.  cloth  ;  balf-ruasia, 
with  Ilexible  back,  bbt. 

M'Culloch.  — A  Dictionary, 

Geoi;rnphi'al.  Statistical,  and  Historical, 
of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Prin- 
cipal Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  By 
J.  R.  M'CuLLocn,  Ksq.  lUustrRted  with 
Six  larjje  Maps.  New  Edition,  with  a  Supple 
nient,  comprislnff  the  Population  of  tirent 
Britain  from  the  Censu.s  uf  Itiol.  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  635. 

M'Culloch.  --  An  Account,  De- 
scriptive and  Statistical  of  the  Dritisli 
Empire  ;  Evhibitiny  its  Extent,  Physical 
Ciiiiacities,  Population,  Industry,  and  Civil 
p.ii'i  Religious  Inslttuiiomi.  ByJ.R.M'CoL- 
loCH,  Esq.  New  Edition,  corrected,  en- 
larijed.  and  greatly  improved.  2  vols.  Svo. 
price  42».  . 
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NEW  WOKKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Maitland.— The  Church  in  the 

Cittacomlis :  A  Description  of  the  Primi- 
tive Churiili  of  Rome,  illustrnted  liy  its 
Sepuli-liral  Itemaitis.  By  the  Ufv.  CuahLf.s 
Maiti.and.  Ne«-  Kditioii,  with  many  Wood- 
cuts,  tivo.  price  14*. 


Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Chemistry,  in  which  the  KleiiiciitK  of  that 
Science  Rre  fimiiliarly  Kxpliiined  and  IIIuk- 
tratcd  liy  Experimentu.  New  Kdilioii,  en- 
larf,'ed  and  improved.  2  Tols.  fcp.  8vo. 
price  14«. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Natural  PliiloKOphy,  in  whiirli  the  mcmeiits 
of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained. 
New  Kditiun,  enlarged  and  corrected  ;  with 
23  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  \0a.6d. 


Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Politii.al  Erunomy.  In  which  the  Elements 
of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained. 
New  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  js.  Gd. 


Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Vegetable  Phyt-iology ;  comprehending  the 
Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  Application 
to  Agriculture  Neiv  Kdilioiij  with  Four 
Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  9i. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Land  and  Water.  New  Kditlon,  revised 
and  corrected  ;  witli  a  i-oloured  Mip,  shew- 
ing the  comparative  Altitude  of  Mountains. 
Fcp.  8ro.  price  5s.  Gd. 


Martineau.— Church  History  in 

Knglaiiri:  Being  a  Sketc h  of  tlie  History  ot 
tlie  Church  of  Kngland  from  the  Earlifot 
Times  to  tlie  Period  of  the  Reformation. 
By  the  Rev.  Arthur  MABTiNEAa.  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
12ino.  price  69. 

Maunder's  Biographical  Trea- 

faury  ;  consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and 
brief  Notices  of  above  r2,0l.iu  kniinenl  I'er- 
Buns  of  all  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  of  History;  forming  a  new 
and  complete  Dictionary  of  Universal  Bio- 
graphy. The  Eiiihth  Edition,  revised 
ihrougliDut,  and  brought  duwn  to  the  clo^e 
of  the  year  1853  Fcp.  Svn.  \0g.  rioth  ; 
bound  in  roan,  12i. ;  calf  lettered,  12<.  6d. 


Maunder's  Historical  Treasury? 

comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline 
of  Universal  History,  j\ ncienl  and  Modern, 
and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every 
principal  Nation  that  exists;  their  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Character  of  their  respective 
Inhabitants,  their  Religion,  Mnnnerk,  and 
Oufitoms.  etr.,  etc-  New  Kdition  ;  revised 
throughout,  and  brought  down  to  the  Pre- 
sent Time.  Fcp.  8vo.  10*.  cloth;  roan, 
121.;  calf,  I2i,6d, 


Maunder's  Scientific  and  Lite- 
rary Trrasury  :  A  New  and  Pi.pular  Kn- 
cyclopajdia  of  Science  and  the  btllei- 
Leltreb  ;  including  all  Branches  ol  Se-ience, 
and  every  subject  connected  with  Litera- 
ture and   An.     New   Edition.     Fcp.  8to. 

frite  lOi.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12j.  (  calf 
ettered,  I2i.  Cd, 


Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural 

History;  Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Ani- 
mated Nfitiire:  In  which  the  Zooioificul 
Characteristics  that  distinguish  the  difTercut 
Classes, Genera,  and  Species,  are  combuitd 
with  a  variety  of  intereatinj,'  Informnliuu 
illustrative  of  the  Habits,  InstiiiLlb,  and 
General  Economv  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
With  900  Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  1U<.  cloth  ;  roan,  12l.;  calf,  12»,  6ri. 


Maunder's  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge, and  Library  of  Reference.  Compris- 
ing an  Engli.sh  Dictionary  and  Grammar, 
au  Uiiiverhal  Gazetteer,  a  Clat-si'-al  Diction- 
ary, a  Chronologv,  a  Law  DicU'iuary,  a 
Synopsis  of  tlie  Peerage,  numerous  useful 
Tables,  etc.  The  Twentieth  Edition  care- 
fully revised  and  corrected  throuyhout  : 
With  some  Additions.  Fcp  Kvo.  pri'-e  I0#. 
cloth  ;  bound  in  roau,  12i.  ;  calf,  Sd. 


Merivale.  —  A  History  of  the 

Romans  under  the  Empire.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Merivaxe.  b  I).,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  CambridKC.  Vol».  1. 
and  II.  8vo.  price  2.8j.  ;  and  Vol.  HI.  com 
pleting  the  History  to  the  Establishment  of 
the  Monarchy  by  Auipistus,  price  14«. 


Merivale.— The  Fall  of  the  Ro- 

man  Republic  :  A  Short  History  of  the  la<t 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  "Br  the  Rev, 
Charles  Merivale,  li  D.,  late  F'ellnw  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  12mo. 
price  />•  Gd. 


Merivale.— Memoirs  of  Cicero: 

A  Translation  of  Cirrro  in  hit  Lettrrt*  by 
Bernard  Rudolph  Abeken.  Edited  by  the 
RcT.  Charles  ^Ierivale,  B.D.  |2niD. 


Milner's  History  of  the  Church 

of  Christ  With  Additions  br  the  late  Rer. 
Isaac  Milnkr.  D  p.,  F  R.S.  A  New 
Kdition,  revised,  with  additional  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Grantham,  B.l).  4  roll. 
8vo.  price  S2j. 


Montgomery.— Original  Hymns 

fur  Putilic,  Social,  anu  PriTate  Devotion. 
Dy  Jahss  Montoomekt.    ISmo.  5t.  bd. 
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James  Montgomery's  Poetical 

Works  :  CollcL-tivf  Eilitiuii ;  willi  the 
Amiior's  AiUutiii)i;riiiiliiL-iil  Prefiiccs.  /\ 
New  Kditiiiii,  LOiii|ilute  hi  One  Vdliimt-; 
with  Portrait  ftiul  Viifiu'lti-,  Si|uarc  crown 
Hvo.  [irictf  10,1.  (irf.  i-lnth;  inorOLTi),  "Jls.— 
Or  hi  4  vols.  fi-p.  Svo.  with  Portniil.  mid 
Seven  othtT  Pliites,  price  2Us.  clotli ; 
morocco,  'Mt. 


Moore.— Man  and  his  Motives. 

tiv  Geobgi;  Mooke,  MA)..  tMeniht  r  of  ilie 
Roviil  Cnll-t.'  of  Physicians  Third  iiiul 
chciiper  Editinn.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  63. 


Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul 

over  the  Boily,  con^idoretl  in  relation  to 
Heftltli  iind  Morals.  liv  Geohoe  Mooue, 
M.U.,  .Memlier  r>f  the'  Rov.il  Colli-ire  of 
Pliysiciiins,  etc  Fifth  and  cheaper  firfi/io/i. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  6j. 


Moore,- The  Use  of  the  Body  in 

relation  to  the  Miiui.  by  Georgf.  Moore. 
M.l)..  Memiter  of  the  Rnyal  College  of 
Physicians,  Third  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 


Moore.  —  Health,  Disease,  and 

Remedy,  f-iiiiilijirlv  .Trid  prnrticitlly  cnn- 
Bidered  in  a  few  of  tl'fir  Hclnliuiis' to  the 
Blood.  By  George  Moore,  M.O.  Post 
Svo.  7'.  6cf. 


Moore.— Memoirs,  Journal,  and 

CorrcspotideiiCf  of  'IMiomas  Monre.  F.ilited 
by  the  Riiriit  Hmi.  Lord  John  Russell, 
M.P.  With  Portraits  find  Vii;nette  lllustra 
tions.  Vols.  I.  tolV.pustSvo. price  1U«,  Grf. 
each. 

The  Pifth  and  Sixth  Volumes 

of  MOORF.'s  MKMOiRS,  JOURNAI.,  and 
CORRK.NpoXIJKNCli;,  with  Portraits  of 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Corry,  anil 
Vignettes,  by 'P.  Creswick,  R.A.,  of  Moore's 
Residem-e  at  Paris  and  at  Siopertoii.  Vols. 
V.  and  VL  post  Svo,  price  21j. 


Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works. 

Coiitainini:  the  Author's  recent  Inlruduc- 
tinn  and  Notes  I  'oiuplcte  in  One  Vuliinie; 
with  a  Portrait,  and  a  View  of  Slofiertoii 
Cottage.  Mctlium  Svo.  price  2U.  cloth; 
morocco  42j. 

Also  a  New  and  Cheaper  Issne  of 
the  First  collected  F.dition  of  the  above,  in 
10  vola.  tcp.  svo.  with  Portrait,  and  ly 
Plates,  price  35j. 


Moore.  —  Songs,  Ballads,  and 

Sacred  Sonijx.  ByTnoMAs  Moorh,  Author 
of  Lnlln  H"okh,ctc.  First  collected  Kdition, 
with  Vi;rneitc  hv  H.  Doyle.  Ifinio.  price 
5,t.  cloth;  iij,  fid,  bound  in  morocco. 


Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  New 

Edition,  with  llie  Auti)hiiii(raphical  Preface 
from  the  (Nillective  lOdituin  of  Mr.  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  and  a  Vii;nclte  Title  hy 
I).  Miiclise,  U.A.  Klino.  |)rice  6a.  clotli  ; 
]'2s.  Hd.  bound  in  inoroci:o> 


Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  lUus- 

tralcil  by  L).  Maclise,  R  .A.  New  and 
chea|HT  Kdilioii  ;  with  Itil  Dcsitjiis,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Letter-press  enyraved  on 
Steel,  liv  F.  P.  Becker.  Super  royal  Svo. 
price  3I5.  Gd.  boards;  bound  in  morocco, 
1-23.  Gd. 

The  Original  Edition  of  the 

above,  in  Imperial  Svfi.  price  (I3v.  boards; 
morocco,  ,£4.  14s.  fid.  ;  proofs,  ^G.  (3s. 
hoards,— Hirijr  still  be  had. 


Moore's  Lalla  Rookh :  An  Ori- 

enlul  Romance.  New  Edition ;  with  tlie 
.\iiinbio«T.ipliical  Preface  from  the  Col- 
lective Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetical 
Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise. 
R.A.  llinu).  price  6j.  cloth ;  Vls.Qd.  bound 
ill  morocco. 


Moore's  Lalla  Rookh:  An  Ori- 

entiil  Romance.  Willi  lit  highly-finished 
Steel  Plates,  from  Designs  by  Corlionld , 
Meailows,  imd  Stephanoli,  engraved  under 
tlie  superintendence  of  the  laie  Charles 
Heath.  New  Kdition.  Square  crowiiSvo. 
price  I5s.  cloth  ;  morocco,  iSs. 

A  few  copies  of  tlie  Original  Edition,  iu 
royal  Svo.  price  One  (juiiicii,  still  remain. 


Morton.— A  Manual  of  Pharmacy 

fur  the  Student  of  Veterinary  Medicine  ; 
Containing  the  Substances  em|iloyed  at  the 
Royal  Veterinary  Collej^c,  with  an  attempt 
at  their  Classification  ;  ami  the  Pliarraa- 
cojtiLMa  of  that  Institution.  By  W.  J.  T. 
]\IoRTON,  Professor  of  Cheini.stry  anil 
M.iteria  Meilica  in  the  College.  Fifth 
Edition  (1854).    Fcp.  Svo.  price  10*. 


Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Prin- 
ciples of  F.ngi  nee  ring  and  A  rchitccture. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Mosej.ev,  M.A..  F.R.S., 
Profi*.ssor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  As- 
tronomy in  King's  College,  London.  Svo. 
price  24s, 


Mure.- A  Critical  History  of 

the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient 
(irei-ce.  By  William  Mtrui;,  M.P.  of 
Caldwell.   3  vols.  Svo.  price  36i. 

Vol.  IV.  comprising  His- 

torinal  Literature  from  l!ie  Rise  of  Prose 
Compo'iitiori  to  the  Death  of  Herodotus. 
Svo.  witli  Map,  price  ibs. 
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NEW  WOIIKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Murray's  Encyclopaedia  of  Geo- 

(frin)hy  :  CorniirUliigH  coiiiiilete  Ucsciiiitioii 
of  the  tlnrth  :  exIiibitiiiK  its  lU-littloii  tu  the 
Heiivenly  Bodies,  Us  Physical  Structure, 
tlie  Natural  History  of  eacli  Country,  und 
tlie  liiduhtry.  Commerce,  Political  Institu- 
tions, and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  AH 
Nations.  Second  Edition;  witli  H'J  Maps, 
and  uimards  of  1,000  other  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  price  G0$. 

Neale.  —  "  Risen    from  the 

Ranks  ;"  Or,  Conduct  versu*  Ciiste.  by 
the  (lev.  EiisKiNE  Nkali:,  M.A.,  Rector  ut 
Kirton,  Sulfulk.    Fcap.  Svo.  price  Gb. 

Neale.— The  Riches  that  bring 

no  Sorroiv.  By  the  Rev.  Ebskine  N  bale, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  SutTulk,  Ftp.Svo. 
price  Cj. 

Neale.  —  The  Earthly  Resting 

Places  of  the  Just.  By  tlie  Rev.ERSKiNE 
Nexle,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirtoi!,  SulTolk. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  /*. 

Neale.— The  Closing  Scene?  or 

Christianity antl  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the 
Last  Hours  of  llematknble  Persons.  By  thf 
Tlev.  EnsKiNG  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Kirton ,  Suffolk.  New  Editions  of  the  First 
and  Second  Series.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price 
12i.;  or  separately,  69.  each. 

Ne\man.— Discourses  addressed 

to  Mixed  Cniij^rcgRtioiiB.  By  John  Henry 
Newman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip 
Neri.   Second  Editioa.   8to.  price  12«. 

Lieutenant    Osborn's  Arctic 

Journal.  Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic 
Journal  ;  or,  Eiighteen  Months  in  the  Polar 
Reijions  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
Expedition.  By  Lieut,  .^derard  Osboun, 
R.N.,  Commanding  H.M.  S.  V,  Pioneer. 
With  Map  and  Four  coloured  Plates.  Post 
8vo.  price  125. 

Owen  Jones.— riowers  and  their 

Kindred  Thoughts.  A  Series  of  Stanzas. 
By  Marv  An.ne  Bacon.  With  beautiful 
Illustrations  of  Flowers  printed  in  Colours 
by  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  8vo.  price  Hit.  6d. 
elegantly  bound  in  calf. 

Owen-— Lectures  on  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Phvsiolog^y  of  the 
Invertebrate  Animals,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1S43.  By 
liicn.vBD  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Pro- 
fessor to  the  College.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected.   8vo.  with  Wood  Knyravings. 

[In  the  prest. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures  on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Vertebrate  Animals,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  CoUene  of  Surgeons  in  184-1  and 
1846.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Vol.1. 
8vo.  price  Ha. 


The  Complete  Works  of  Blaise 

Pascal.  Tranhlatcd  frotu  the  French,  with 
Memoir,  Inlroductions  to  the  various 
Works,  Editorial  Noles,  and  Apt'^i'dli-'Ch . 
by  Georoe  Pkarce,  Ksq.  3  voli>.  post  bvo. 
with  Portrait,  2os.  GJ, 

Vol.  1.  Pascal's  Provincial 

Letters:  with  M.  Villemain's  Kiisiiy  on 
Pascal  preAxt-d,  and  a  new  Memoir.  Post 
8vo.  Portrait,  8j.  6d. 

Vol.  2.   Pascal's  Thoughts 

on  Religion  and  ETidenceh  of  rhrisiianity. 
Willi  AdditionH  from  unijiiial  BISS.:  from 
M,  Faug^re's  Edition.    Post  8vo.S3.6d. 

Vol.  3.  Pascal's  Miscella- 
neous WritioKS.  Cnrrespi)ndence,  Detached 
Thoughts,  etc.  from  M.  Faugere's  Edition. 
Posl8vo.8«.6d. 

CaptainPeel's  Travels  in  Nubia. 

—  A  Ride  through  tlie  Nubian  Desert.  By 
Captain  W.  Peel,  R.N.  Pobl  8vo.  with  a 
Route  Map,  price  ht. 

Pereira's  Treatise  on  Pood  and 

I>iet.  With  Observations  on  the  Dietetical 
Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  ai 
the  Digestive  Organs;  and  an  Account  of 
the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Me- 
tropolitan and  other  Kstablishments  for 
Paupers,  Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the 
Sick, etc.  8vo.  16j. 

Peschel's  Elements  of  Physics. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes, 
by  K.  West.  Wiih  Diu^iams  and  Wood- 
cuts. 3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21«. 

Peterborough.  —  A  Memoir  of 

Charles  Mordiiunt,  E<trl  of  PeterboroEch 
and  Monmouth.  With  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence.  By  the  Author  of  Hoehe- 
luga^  etc.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  18#. 

Phillips.— A  Guide  to  Geology, 

By  JouN  Phillips.  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.G.S., 
Deputy  Reader  in  (Jeologj-  in  the  liniverEity 
of  Oxford;  Honoran-  Member  of  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Sciences  of  .Moscow,  etc. 
F'lurih  Kdition,  corrected  to  the  Present 
Time  ;  with  A  Plates.   Fcp.  Svo. price  ht. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Intro- 

ductinn  to  Mineralogy.  A  New  F.dition, 
■with  extensive  Alterniions  and  .•\ddilions, 
byH  J.  Brooke,  F.R.S.,  F.G  S. ;  and  W  . 
H.Miller,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  in  the  L'niversily  of  CamhridKc. 
With  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Post 
8vo.  price  18j. 

Phillips.— Figures  andDescrip- 

tionsof  the  Palicoioic  Fossils  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  and  West  Somerset;  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  tieoloi:ic«l  Sur- 
vev  of  that  District.  By  John  Pbillipo, 
F.R.S.  K.G.S.  etc.  Svo.  with  GO  Plates, 
price  yi. 
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Captain  Portlock's  Report  on 

the  (jeuloi-y  iif  the  Cnuiity  i»f  Loiulomierry, 
and  uf  Piirts  of  Tyrom.-  and  Kenniiiia^,'!! , 
exiitntned  ami  dt'^crUied  under  the  Atuhn- 
ritr  of  the  Miistcr>(.ienfrnl  and  llonrd  i> 
Ordnance.   Svo.  with  4S  Plates,  price  ^45. 


Power^s  Sketches  in  New  Zea- 

iaiiit,  nith  Pen  iiiid  i'encil.  Kroni  iiJourniil 
kept  in  tiuit  Cuunlry,  Iroin  July  1S46  to 
June  1S48.  With  Plates  and  Woodeuts. 
Poil  8vo.  \'2i, 

Pulman's  Vade-Mecum  of  Fly- 

FishinL;  fur  Trnul  ;  briny  a  eomplete  J'ruc- 
tieal  Trenlise  on  that  Brancli  ot  the  Art  of 
An^lini^;  with  plain  and  eopluus  Instrut:- 
tioris  for  the  Manulacture  of  Artificial  Klies. 
Third  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  I'cp.Svo. 
price  Gt. 

Pycroft's  Course   of  English 

Heu(tin4f,  adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Ca- 
pacity ;  With  l^ilerary  Anecdotes.  New 
and  cheaper  EUitiou.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  oa. 

Dr.  Reece's  Medical  Guide ;  for 

the  nse  of  the  Clerg^y,  Heails  of  Families, 
Schools,  and  Junior  Aledical  Practitioners; 
Comprising  a  complete  Modern  Dispensa- 
tory, and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  distin- 
g'uishirnf  Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention, 
Cure,  and  Palliation  of  the  Diseases  incident 
to  the  Human  Frame.  With  the  latest 
Disroveries  in  the  ditTerent  departments  of 
the  Healing  Art,  Materia  Mcdica,  etc 
Seventeenth  Edition,  corrected  and  eti- 
larijcd  by  the  Author's  Son,  Dr.  H.Keece, 
M.U.C.S.  etc.    8vo.  price  IJi. 

Rich's  Illustrated  Companion 

tij  the  Latin  Dit  tjoiiary  and  Greek  Le.xicun: 
Forming  a  (ilossnry  oi  all  the  Words  repie- 
senting  Visible  Objects  connected  with  the 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Everv-day  Life  of 
the  Ancients.  With  Woodeut'Representa- 
lions  of  nearly  2,000  Objtcts  from  the 
Antique.    Post  8vo.  price  ils. 

Sir  J.  Richardson's  Journal  of 

a  Boat  Voyaiie  through  Rupert's  Land  and 
the  Arctic  Sea.  in  Search  of  the  Disi  .■overy 
Ships  under  Command  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
With  an  Appendix  on  the  Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  North  America  ;  a  ftfap.  Plates, 
and  Woodcuts.  2  vols,  Svo.  price  31i.  6d. 

Richardson  (Captain).— Horse- 
manship; or,  the  Art  of  Riding  and  Ma- 
naging a  Horse,  adapted  to  the  Guidance  of 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  on  the  It.iad  and  in 
the  Held  ;  With  Instructions  for  Breaking 
in  Colts  and  Young  Horses.  Dv  Captain 
KicitAnDsoN,  late  of  the  -Ith  Lijfht  Dra 
goons.  With  5  Line  Engravinga.  Square 
crown  Svo'.  price  1-1*. 


Riddle's  Complete  Latin-Eng- 

lish  and  English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the 
use  of  Colleiiea  and  Schools.  S'lta  and 
cheaper  Ediliou,  revised  and  corrected, 
gvo.ilj. 

S-.naratL'Ivi'^'"^*^"^'"'*''" Uictionary, 
^*^f""^''^'''^lThtLatin-Kngll.hDictionary,15<. 

Riddle's  Copious  and  Critical 

Latin>  English  Lexicon,  fiiimded  on  1  he 
Geinian-Lalin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William 
Frennd.  New  Edition.  Post  -Ito.  price 
31  J.  Gd. 

Riddle's  Diamond  Latin-Eng- 

lish  Ditlioiniry  :  A  (inide  to  llic  Meaning, 
Quality,  ami  right  Accentuation  of  Latin 
(Jlasaical  Words.   Royul  32mo.  price  43. 

Rivers's  Rose- Amateur's  Guide; 

containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  tlie 
line  leading  varieties  of  Uoses,  regularly 
classed  in  their  respective  Families;  their 
History  and  Mode  of  Culture.  New  Edi- 
tion, Fcp.  Svo.  Cj. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Greek  and 

Englisli  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
A  v\ew  Edition,  revised  and  in  great  part 
re-written.   8vo.  price  18j. 

Roby.— Remains,  Legendary  & 

Poetical,  of  John  Roby,  Author  of  Trndt- 
titnts  nf  Lajicnshire.  Willi  a  Sketch  of  his 
Literary  Life  and  Character  by  bis  Wiilow  j 
and  a  Portrait.    Post  Svo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Rogers.— Essays  selected  from 

CoMtriliutions  to  the  Eilinhurgh  Review. 
By  Hen  Hi-  KooERi.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  -243. 

Dr.  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  Eng- 
lish Words  and  Phrases  ciaKsified  and  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composi- 
tion. New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Medium  Svo.  price  !4a. 

Rowton's  Debater:  A  Series  of 

complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Deliales,  and 
(-iueations  for  Discussion;  with  ample 
relerenees  to  the  best  Sources  of  Information 
on  each  particular  Topic.  New  Edition. 
Fcp-  Svo.  price  6s. 

Letters  of  Rachael  Lady  Rus- 

sclL  A  New  Edition,  including  several 
nnpublished  Letters,  together  with  those 
edited  by  Miss  Bkuhy.  VVith  Portraits, 
Viijnettes,  and  Facsimile.  2  vols,  post  8vo, 
price  15s. 

The  Life  of  William  Lord  Rus- 

Mi'll.  liy  the  Ri^;ht  lion.  Lord  John  Uus- 
sci.L.  M  P.  The  Fourth  Edition,  complete  in 
One  Volume  j  witli  a  Portrait  engraved  on 
Steel  by  S,  Belliii,  from  the  original  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely  at  Woburii  Abbey.  Post  Svo. 
price  10s.  Get. 
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NEW  WOKKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


St.'John  (the  Hon.  F.)-Rambles 

in  Scnroh  of  Sport,  in  German)',  Kriuice, 
Itfily,  and  Rusnia.  By  the  Hunnurttble 
Ffiidinand  St.  John.  With  Kour coloured 
Plrttes.    Post  8vo.  price  9j.  (id. 

St.  John  (H.)-The  Indian  Ar- 

cliipelago;  Its  History  iinil  Prt-seiit  Stiitc. 
By  MoiiAcE  St.  Jons,  Author  of  The  Bri- 
ttah  Coiiqnestt  in  ludia,  etc.  2  vols,  post 
8vo.  price  '2l8. 

St.  John  (J.  A.)— There  and 

Back  AfiHin  in  Search  of  bctuty  By 
"James  Augustds  St.  Jonx,  Author  ol 
Jiisj  etc.  2  vulb.  post  8vo.  price  21j, 

St.  John  (J.  A.)— The  Nemesis 

of  Power:  CauHes  itnd  Forms  of  Politictil 
Revol  utions.  By  James  Aooustus  St. 
JoM.N,  .Antlmr  of  There  and  Jiin:k  agnijty 
etc.    Fcp.Svo.  IJttst  ready. 

Mr.  St.  John's  Work  on  Egypt. 

Isis:  An  Ej^yptian  Pilgrimfiije.  By  James 
Adgostus  St.  JonN.   li  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

The  Saints  onr  Example.  By 

the  Auitior  of  l.rttem  to  my  Unknown 
friends,  etc.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  /s. 

Schmitz.  — History  of  Greece, 

from  the  KRrliest  Times  lo  the  Taking  of 
Coriiilli  by  the  (lomiius.  B.C.  14fi,  mainly 
ba.sed  upon  Bishop  ThirlwaU's  History  of 
Greece.  By  Dr.  Leonhabd  Schmitz, 
F.R.S.E.  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh.  New  Eiiitiou.    I'^imo.  price  7«.  6rf. 


A  Schoolmaster's  Difficulties  at 

Home  and  Abroad:— 1.  In  re^ttrd  to  his 
Callimr;  ".  in  relation  to  Himself:  3.  As 
eoiiceriiliig  his  Charge  ;  4.  About  Commit- 
tees; 5.  With  Pupil-TeBchers  ;  6.  Touching 
Inspectors;  7-  ihe  Matter  of  Society; 
8.  In  Prospect  of  the  Future;  and  9.  Af 
fectiiigPersonal  Belatioiis.  Fcp.8vo.4«.Crf. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narra- 
tive of  his  Shipwreck,  and  consequent  Dis* 
cnverv  of  certain  Islands  in  the  CRribl)eHn 
Sea  ;  VVith  a  detail  of  many  extraordinary 
and  higitlv  interesting  Events  in  his  Life, 
from  r733  to  1749.  Thitd  Edition  ;  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  21s. 
An  Abridgment,  in  IGmo.  price  2s.  6rf. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Printed  on  Silver;  with  Picture  Subjects, 
numerous  Landscape  and  Illustrative  Vig 
iicttes.  and  Illuminated  Borders  in  Gold 
and  Colours,  designeil  expressly  for  this 
work  by  M.  Lepelle  do  Bois-G ai.i.ais, 
formerly  employed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment on  the  great  work  of  Count  Baslrird. 
Square  ISino.  price  in  ornnmentnl  boards, 
One  Guinea;  or3ls.  6rf.  bound  in  morocco. 


Self-Denial  the  Preparation  for 

KastiT.  By  tlie  Aulhor  of  trtirrt  to  iny 
Unknown  Frirndh.  Lrttftt  on  Haopinets, 
etc.    F"cp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6rf. 


Sewell.— Amy  Herbert.   By  a 

Lady.  Edited  by,  the  Rev,  William 
Sewell,  B  D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Kxeler 
College,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  68. 


Sewell.— The  Earl's  Daughter. 

By  the  Author  of  Amy  JicrbeTt.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell.  B.  D.  2to1s.  fcp. 
Svo.  9s. 


Sewell.-Gertrude  :  A  Tale.  By 

the  Author  of  Amy  Hfrbert,  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  W  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Kdiiioa. 
Fcp. 8to.  price  6a. 

Sewell.— Laneton  Parsonage :  A 

Tale  for  Children,  on  the  practical  Use  of 
a  Portion  o(  the  Church  Caiecliism.  By 
llie  Author  Amy  Hrrbert.  F'dited  br  the 
Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.  U.  New  Edition. 
3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  16s. 

Sewell.— Margaret  Percival.  By 

the  Author  of  A^>iy  Herbert.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Sewjcll,  B.D.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12j. 


By  the  tame  Author ^ 

The  Experience  of  Life.  New 

Edition.    Fcp.  8vo-  price  7*.  orf. 

Readings  for  a  Month  Prepara- 
tory to  Confirmation  :  Compiled  fntm  the 
Works  of  Writers  of  the  Early  and  of  the 
English  Church.   Fcp.  Svo.  price  5i.  6(f. 

Readings   for  Every  Day  in 

Lent  :  Compiled  from  the  Writings  of 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.    Fcp. Svo.  5s. 


Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer, 

or  Topographical  Uictionary  of  the  British 
Islands  and  Narrow  Seas  :  Cornprisini;  con- 
cise Descriptions  of  about  Sixty  Thousand 
Places,  Seats.  Natural  Features,  and  Oo- 
jects  of  Note,  founded  on  the  best  Auiho 
rities;  full  Particulars  of  the  BounoRnes, 
Registered  Electors,  ctr.  of  the  Parlia- 
nientar)'  Boroughs;  with  a  rcferenee  under 
every  name  to  the  Sheet  of  the  Ordnance 
SurvcT,  fis  far  rr  completed;  and  an  .ip- 
pendix,  containinu  n  General  View  of  the 
Resources  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  Short 
Chronology,  and  an  Abstract  of  certain 
Results  of  the  Census  of  1831.  2  vols.  Svo. 
price  £2. 16s. 
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The  Family  Shakspeare  5  in 

which  notliini:  ia  iiilileil  to  the  OrlijiiiHl 
Test;  lull  tliiise  W'urcis  miii  Kxprcasiims 
are  nmittrd  which  caiiiiDt  with  propricly 
he  remi  aloud.  Bv  T.  Bowdleh,  Ksq. 
F.Il.S.  New  Editioti,  in  vtdmiics  for  the 
Pocket.    6  voU.  fcp.  Svo.  price  '60s. 

Also  ft  IjiMnABY  Edition;  with  3G 
Wood  EiiyrHviniid  from  deaiifiis  by  Smirke, 
Howard,  and  other  Artists.   Svo.  price  21j. 

Short  Whist ;  Its  Rise,  Pro-  : 

gress,  Hiid  Laws  :  With  Observations  tii 
make  Rny  one  ii  Whist  Plaver.  Coiitniciiiitf 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarte, 
Crihbiii:e,Backifiimmnn.  By  Major  A  •  •  •  ■  • 
New  Edition  ;  tn  which  are  ndtied.  Precepts 
forTyros.   By  Mrs.  B  *      *  Kcp.  Svo.  3s. 

Sinclair.— The  Journey  of  Life. 

Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of  The 
Bit.iine^s  of  Life  (J  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price 
lUj.)  Ne«-  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  os. 

Sinclair.— Popish  Legends  or 

Bible  Truths.  Bv  Cvtheuine  Sinclair. 
Dediciited  to  her  Nieces.    Fcp.  Svo.  6a. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Prom 

The  Spectator.  With  Notes  and  lUu.stra- 
tion:^  l>v  VV.  Henhy  Wills;  and  Twelve 
fine  Wood  Rngravinirs,  by  John  Thompson 
from  Oesigns  by  Fredeuick  Tavler. 
Crown  Svo.  price  I5s.  bonrdu  :  or  27».  bound 
in  morocco  — Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without 
Woodcuts,  in  16ino.  price  One  Sliillirig. 

Smee's  Elements  of  Electro- 

ML'tallurirv.  Third  Edition,  revised,  cor- 
rected ,  and  considerably  f nlarjccd  ;  with 
Electrotypes  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Post  Svo.  price  lUj.  firf. 

Smith's  Sacred  Annals.— Sacred 

Annali  :  Vol.  III.  'I'he  Oenlile  Nations; 
or,  Tlte  History  and  Religion  of  the 
Etfyplians,  Assyrians,  Babylnnians  ,  Medes, 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  collected 
from  ancient  authois  and  Holy  Scripture, 
and  including  tlie  recent  discoveries  in 
Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Assyrian  Inscrip- 
tions: Forming  a  complete  connection  of 
Sacrtd  and  Profane  History,  and  shewing 
the  Fulfilment  of  Sacred  Prophecy.  By 
George  Smith,  F.A.S.,  etc.  In  Two  Parts, 
crown  8vo.  price  IS*. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Sacred  Annals;  Vol.  I.  The 

Pmrinrchil  Ace  ;  or.  ReseJtrtrhes  into  the 
History  and  Religion  of  Mfinkiiid,  from  the 
CreHtion  of  tlie  World  to  the  Death  of 
Isaac.   Crown  Svo.  lUj. 

Sacred  Annals :  Vol-  n.  The 

Helircw  People;  or.  The  History  and  Re- 
ligion of  the  Isrnelites,  from  the  Oriijin  of 
the  Nation  to  the  Time  of  (;liri3t.  In  Two 
Parts,  crown  Svo.  price  12j. 


The  Works  of  the  Rev-  Sydney 

Smith;  including  liin  Conlrihutinns  to  the 
Kdinhuri;h  Review.  New  Eilition,  com 
picte  in  One  Volume;  with  Porlrait  and 
Vignette.  Sijuare  crown  Svo,  price  -U.;  or 
'60s.  bound  in  calf . 

*,*  Also  a  LinnARv  Edition  (the 
Fourth),  in  3  vols.  8vo.  wilh  Portriiit, 
price  36«. 


The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Ele- 
mentary Sketches  of  ftlnnil  I'hilosophy, 
delivered  at  tlie  Roval  Institution  in  the 
Years  1804,  ISU5,  and  ISOS.  Second  Edition. 
Svo.  price  l:."*. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 

the  late  Robert  Southey.  Edited  by  his 
Son,  the  Rev.  CO.  Squtqey,  M. A.  Vicar 
of  Ardleigh.  With  Portraits;  and  Lands- 
cape lUustrationa-    6  vols,  post  Svo.  C}'ds. 

Southey's  Life  of  Wesley  5  and 

Ri.se  and  Progress  of  Methodism .  New 
Edition,  with  \otes  and  Additions,  by  the 
late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  the 
late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  C.  C.  SoDTnRv.M.A,  2  vols.  Svo.  with 
2  Portraits,  price  28a. 


Southey's  Commonplace  Books. 

Compri.sing— 1.  Clioice  Passages  :  with  Col 
l»*ctinns  fur  the  History  of  Manners  and 
Literature  in  Englitnd  ;  2.  Special  Collec- 
tions on  various  Historical  and  Theological 
Subjects  ;  3.  Analytical  Readings  in  vHrions 
l)rnni-hes  of  Literature;  and  ■!.  Original 
Memoranda,  Literary  and  Miscellaneous. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J  W.Warter,  B.D. 
4  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  price  jC^l  1S.T. 

Each  Commonplace  Bonk,  complete  in  it- 
self, may  be  had  NCparately  as  follows  i — 

First  Series-choice  PASSAGES,  etc. 
]8«. 

Second  Series  —  SPECIAL  COLLEC- 
TIONS. ISs. 

Third  Series  —  ANALYTICAL  READ 
INliS.  21ji. 

Fourth  Series  —  ORIGINAL  MEMO- 
RAN  OA,  etc,  21«. 


Robert  Southey 's  Complete  Poet- 
ical Works;  containing  all  the  Author's  last 
Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One 
Volume,  svitli  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Me- 
dium 8vo.  price  21ji.  cloth;  -I'Jj.  bound  in 
morocco. 

*■*  Also  aNew  and  Cheaper  Issue  of  the 
First  collected  Kilition  of  tlic  above,  in  lU 
vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Poitrait  and  19  Plates, 
price  36j. 


Select  Works  of  the  British 

Poets  ;  from  (Miaucer  to  Lovelace,  inclu- 
sive. With  BioL'Tapliical  Sketches  by  the 
late  ItonEiiT  SoL'Tril'-v.  Medium  8vo.  30«. 


NEW  WOllKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Southey's  The  Doctor  etc.  Com- 

pleie  in  OiieVolume.  Edited  hy  the  Kev. 
J.  W  .  WARTEit,  B.D.  Willi  PoVtrmt,  Vi^. 
Jiette,  Uust,  ami  coloured  ['laic  New  Edi- 
lioii.    Square  crown  Svo.  price 

Stephen.— Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory of  France  ;  By  the  Riyht  Hon.  Sir 
Jaiies  Sti:phi:n,  K.C.D.,  LL.D  ,  Pro- 
feshor  of  Modem  History  in  tlit*  Univerbily 
of  Cainbridye.  SccoiiU  Edition,  2vols.8vo. 

•  price  '24a, 

Stephen.— Essays  in  Ecclesias- 

ticiil  Bii'ijraiiliy  ;  from  tlie  Ediiiburt;ti  lie 
view.  Bv  the  Itijriit  Hon.  Sir  J  A.Mt:s  Ste- 
TUKK,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.  Third  Editiou.  2  vols, 
Svo.  24a. 

SteeVs  Shipmaster's  Assistant, 

for  the  use  uf  Merchants,  Owiierii  and 
Musters  of  Ships,  Ullicers  of  Custunih, 
and  hII  Persons  connected  with  Siiippine 
or  Coininerce ;  conlainin);  tlie  Law  and 
Locnl  nejjulalions  affecting  the  Owner- 
sliip,  Charge,  and  Mniiai;ement  of  Ships 
and  their  Cargoes;  togctiier  with  Notices 
of  other  Matters,  and  all  necessary  Infur- 
niation  for  Mariners.  New  Edition,  re- 
written, by  G.  WiLLMOBF,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Durrister-at-Lftw ;  G.  CieMe>ts.  of  the 
Custnins,  London;  and  \V.  Tate,  Author 
of  The  Modern  Cambist.   Svo. price  2S*. 


Stonehenge.  —  The  Greyhound : 

Being  a  'I'realifie  on  the  Art  of  Breedinc. 
Hearing,  and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Pub- 
lic Running:  their  Uisenses  and  Trent - 
men  :  Containing  also,  Rules  for  the  Ma- 
naiienient  of  Coursing  Meetinns,  and  for 
the  Decision  of  Courses.  By  StonEoEngE, 
With  numerous  Portraits  of  Greyhounds, 
etc.,  engraved  nn  Wood,  and  a  Frontis 
piece  engraved  on  Steel.  Square  crown 
yvo.  price  2l4. 

Stow.  —  The  Training  System, 

the  Moral  Training  School,  and  the  formal 
Seminary  or  College.  By  David  Stow,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretarj-  to  the  Glasgow  NnrmnI 
Free  Seminary.  Ninth  Edition  j  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.   Post  Svo.  price  6s. 

Dr.  Sutherland's  Journal  of  a 

Voyage  in  Baffin 'a  Bay  and  Barrow's 
Straits,  in  the  Years  1860  imd  IS-il,  per- 
formed liy  H.  M.  Ships  Lndy  Fraukltti 
and  Sophia,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
William  Peiinv,  in  seaich  of  the  Missing- 
Crews  of  H.M.  Ships  LV("6fM  and  Terror. 
with  Charts  and  Illustrations.  2  vols, 
post  Svo.  price  27». 

Swain.— English  Melodies.  By 

CiiAiii.Fs  Swain.  Fi  p.  Svo.  price  6j.  cloth  ; 
bound  in  morocco,  1'2». 

Swain.— Letters  of  Laura  D'Au- 

veruc.  DyCnMiLi:sSwA.i?(.  Fcp.Svo.  3*.  Grf. 


Tate.-On  the  Strength  of  Ma- 

tcrihls  ;  coiitainingvarious  original  and  use- 
ful Korraulie,  special!;  upjilied  to  Tubular 
Bridges,  Wrought  Iron  and  Cast  lion 
Beams,  etc.  Bv  Thomas  Tate,  F.R.A.S. 
Svo.  price  6«.  6a, 


Taylor.— Loyola ;  and  Jesuitism 

in  its  lludinients.  Bv  Isvac  Tatloh- 
Post  Svo.  with  a  Medallion,  price  lUi.  6rf. 


Taylor.-Wesley  and  Methodism. 

By  Isaac  Tavlou,  Post  Svo.  with  a  Por 
trait,  price  10).  6d. 


Thirlwall.-The  History  of 

Gretce.  By  the  Right  Kev  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  fihe  Kev.  Conoiip 
Tliirlwatl).  An  improved  Librarv  Editiou  ; 
with  Maps.  R  vols.  Svo.  price  £4.  16*. 

Also,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  Bvo.with 
Vignette  Titled,  price  2Si. 


Thomson  (The  Rev. W.)— An  Out- 

line  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  :  Being  n 
Treatise  on  Pure  and  Applied  Lupic.  Bv 
the  Rev.  W.  Thomson,  M..-\.  Fellow  ani; 
Tutor  of  Queen'a  College,  Oxford.  Third 
KditioD,  enlarged.   Fcp.  Svo.  price  Jt.  6d. 


Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest, 

at  Tliree,  Four,  Four-and-a-half,  and  Five 
per  Cent.,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thou- 
sand, and  from  1  to  365  Days,  in  a  reguhtr 
protrression  of  Single  Davs;  witli  Inieres; 
at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  toTwclve 
Montlis.and  from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also. 
nmnerouB  other  Tables  of  Eichanycs, Time, 
and  Discounts.   New  Edition.  r2mo.  8>. 


Thomson's  Seasons.  Edited  by 

Bolton  Corntv,  Esq.  lltustnited  vriih 
Seventy-seven  fine  Wood  Enirravings  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  EtcliiirgChiii. 
Square  crown  Svo.  price  '2li.  cloth  ;  or,  36i 
bound  in  morocco. 


Thornton.— Zohrab  ?  or,  a  Mid- 
summer Day's  Dream:  And  other  Poems, 
By  William  Thomas  Thornton,  .-Xulhor 
of  An  Esnny  on  Over- Population  ^  etc.  ¥cp. 
Svo.  price  4s.  6rf. 

Todd  (Charles), -A  Series  of 

Tables  of  the  Area  and  Cirrumfcreitce  of 
Circles  ;  the  Soliditv  and  Superficies  of 
Spheres;  the  Area  and  Length  ol  tlic  Dia- 
gonal of  Squares;  and  tlie  Speci6c  Gravity 
of  liodies,  etc. !  To  which  is  addrH.  an  Kx* 
nlanntion  of  the  /^utlmr's  Method  of  Cnlcu- 
Intii'g  these  Tai)lcs.  Intended  nt,  n  Facility 
to  Engineers,  Survcyurs,  Arcliilects,  Me- 
chanics, and  Artizims  in  GiMicial.  By 
Cnvni-ES  Tonn.  Knginecr.  The  Second 
Edition,  improved  and  extended,  ^o^t  Svo. 
price  G». 
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THE  TRAVELLERS  LIBRARY, 

In  course  of  Puliliciilioii  in  Voliiim-K  i,t  HaK  u-Crowii,  und  lii  PTirls  ].riLe  One  Slllllin^-  cnch. 
C,iMi|iri.ang  books  of  vnlunbic  infornmtion  null  iicknowlcilised  nierlt,  In  a  form  iiiluvled  (or 
resUins  whilcTrnvcUins,  iiud  «lso  of  ii  clnimcter  thnt  will  render  them  wurtliy  of  preservutlon. 

».  d. 

Vol.    I.  M.\C.\UL.\y'S  ESSAYS  on  W.MinEN  HASTINGS  niid  LORD  CLIVE  ..  i  f) 

n.  ESSAYS  on  PITT  Si  CH.\TH AM,  RAN'KE  Si  GLADSTONE  S  6 

III.  LAIN'G'S  RESIDENCE  in  NORWAY    2  C 

IV.  PFEIKFER'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  llie  WOULD    2  0 

V.  EOTHEN,  TRACES  of  TUAVEL  from  tlie  EAST    2  I") 

VI.  MACAULAY-S  ESSAYS  on  ADDISON,  WALPOLE,  and  LORD  BACON  2  f) 


VII.    HUC'S  TRAVELS  IN  TARTARY,  cte   2  6 

VIII.   THOMAS  HOLCROI'T'S  MEMOIRS    2  0 

IX.   WKRNE'S  AFRICAN  WANDERINGS    2  (> 

X.  Mrs.  JAMESON'S  SKETCHES  in  CANADA    2  6 

XI.   JERRM.^VNN'S  PICTURES  from  ST.  PETERSBURG    2  6 

XII.  The  Rev.  G.  R.  GLEIG'S  LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN    2  5 

XIII.  HUGHES'S  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES    2  6 

XIV.  SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARR.ATIVE    2  0 

XV.   ALEXANDRE  DUMAS'  MEMOIRS  of  ii  MAlTRE-D'ARMES    2  0 

XVI.  OUR  COAL-FIELDS  iind  OUR  COAL  PITS    2  C 

XVII.  M'CULLOCH'S  LONDON  .md  GIRONIERE'S  PHILIPPINES    2  C 

XVIII.    SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY  nnd  SOUTHEY'S  LOVE  STORY    2  C 

XIX.  JEFFREY'S  ESSAYS  on  SWIFT  nnd  RICHARDSON  und   1  j  g 

LORD  CARLISLE'S  LF.CTURES  AND  ADDRESSES   ) 

XX.    HOPE'S  BIBLE  in  BRITTANY  nnd  CHASE  in  BRITTANY    2  0 


XXI.   THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  nnd  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION  2  C, 
XXII.   MEMOIR  of  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON  luul  LIFE  of  MARSHAL  TURENNE  2  0 
XXIII.    TURKEY  nnd  CHRISTENDOM  .inil  RANKE'S  FERDINAND  1  „  g 

and  MAXIMILIAN    i 

XXIV.    FERGUSON'S  SWISS  MEN  nnd  SWISS  MOUNTAINS  imd  (  ^  U 

BARROW'S  CONTINENTAL  TOUR   i 

XXV.    SOUVESTRE'S   WORKING   MAN  S    CONFESSIONS    nnd  |  „  ^ 

ATTIC  PHILOSOPHER  in  PARIS    ) 

XXVI.   MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS  on  LORD  BYRON,  nnd  tlieCOJIIC  DRAMA- )  „  ^ 
TISTS  and  hU  SPEECHES  0.1  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  MS31-a:)  ) 


XXVII.    SHIRLEY  BROOKS'S   RUSSIANS    of   the  SOUTH   nnd  1  ^  |, 

Di:  KEMP'S  INDICATIONS  of  INSTINCT    i 

XXVIII.   LANMAN'S  ADVENTURES  in  the  WILDS  of  NORTH  AMERICA   2  G 

XXIX.    Di:  CUSTINES  RUSSIA,  Abiiilged    ;|  6 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


The  Thumb  Bible  i  or,  Verbum 

Sempiiernum.  By  J.  Taylor.  Bein^  an 
EpUiune  of  the  Old  niiii  New  TeBHiineiils 
ill  English  Verse.  Tleprinled  from  tlie 
Kdttiuii,  of  1693,  bound  and  clafiped.  In 
64mo.  price  Elt;bteenpence. 

Townsend— The  Lives  of  Twelve 

Emiiit'iil  Judges  of  the  Lnsl  and  of  the  Pre- 
sent Century.  By  W.  C  Townse>d,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Q.C.   2volh.  8vo.  price  28*. 

Townsend.— Modern  State  Tri- 
als, revised  and  illuslrRted  with  Esanys  and 
Notes.  By  W.  C.  Tow>send,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Q.C.   2  vols.  8vo.  price  iJUa. 

Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  His- 
tory of  tiie  worid*  attempted  to  he  Philo- 

sophiL-hlly  considered.  In  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  a  Son.  New  Edition,  edited  liy  the 
Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  S.  Turner. 
3  vols,  post  8vo.  price  31«.  6rf. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  En- 
gland dimng;  the  MWdie  Ages:  Comprising 

the  Rciyns  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  Accession  of  Henry  Vll  I.  Fifth  Editiiiii, 
revised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Turner.  4  vols. 
8vo.  price  oO*. 


Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the 

Ani-lo-Sfixons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  Seventh  Kdi- 
tion,  revised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Turner. 
3  vols,  8vo.  price  36j. 

Dr.  Turton'sManual  ofthe  Land 

and  Freshwater  Shells  of  the  British  Is- 
lands. New  Edition,  with  coiiiiderable  Ad- 
ditions. ByJouN  Edw.vrd  Grw:  with 
WnodcMts,  and  12  coloured  Plates.  Post 
Svo.  price  15j. 

Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

Manufactures  and  Mines:  Containing  a 
clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and 
Practice.  The  Fourth  Edition,  much  en- 
larged and  corrected  throughout;  with  all 
the  Information  comprised  in  the  Supple- 
ment of  Recent  hnprvvemeuts  limught 
down  to  the  Present  Time,  and  incorpornted 
in  the  Dictionary.  Most  of  the  Artiiles 
being  entirely  re-written ,  and  many  New 
Articles  now  first  added.  With  nearly 
1,600  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  Svo.  price  GU». 


Waterton.— Essays  on  Natural 

HiHtory,  chieflv  (Ornithology.  liyCWx- 
TEUTON,  Esq.  'vVith  an  Autobiography  of 
thcAuthorandVicwsof  Walton  Hall.  New 
and  cheaper  Edition.  2  vols.  icp.Svo.  10*. 

Separately:  Vol.  1.  (First  Series),  5*.  6rf. 
Vol.  U.  (becond  Scries),  4j.6rf. 


Alaric  Watts's  Lyrics  of  the 

Heart,  and  other  Poems.  Witli  41  highly- 
finished  Line  EiigrHvingK,  exetuled  ex- 
jtressly  for  the  work  by  the  moat  eminent 
Painteri  and  Engravers.  Sfjuare  trown  &vo. 
price  'A\t.  Gd.  boards,  nr  4a«.  bound  in  mo- 
rocco i  Proof  lmprcbiiion»,  fki<.  boards. 

Webster  and  Parkes's  Ency- 

cloptediaof  Domestic  Economy;  Comprising 
such  subjects  as  are  most  immediately 
connected  with  Honsekeepinu  ;  As,  The 
Construction  of  Domestic  Edifice»,  with 
the  Modes  of  Warming,  Ventilating,  and 
Lighting  them  — A  Description  of  tlie  vari- 
ous Hrticlesof  Furniture,  «-ith  the  Nature 
oriheir  Materials— Duties  of  Servants,  etc. 
New  Edition;  with  nearly  l.OWJ  Woodcuu, 
Svo.  price  bOt. 

Willich's  Popular  Tables  for 

ascertaining  the  Value  of  Lifehi>ld,  Lease- 
hold, and  Church  Properly,  Renewal  Fines, 
etc.  Third  Edition,  \tiih  additional  Tables 
of  Natural  or  Hyperbolic  Logarithms,  Tri- 
gonometry, Astronomy,  Geography,  etc. 
Post  dvo.  price  9i. 

Lady  Willoughby's  Diary  (1G35 

to  Iti63).  Primed,  ornamented,  nnd  bound 
in  the  style  of  the  period  to  which  The 
yjiory  relers.  New  Kdition ;  in  Two  Parts. 
Sriuarc  fcp.  Svo.  price  8*.  each,  boards;  or, 
bound  in  morocco,  18*.  each. 

Wilmot's  Abridgment  of  Black- 

stone's  Commtiitaries  on  the  Laws  of  En- 
gland, intended  for  the  use  of  Young  Per- 
sons, nnd  comprised  in  a  series  of  Letters 
from  a  Father  to  his  Daughter.  A  New- 
Edition,  corrected  and  hrouglit  down  to  the 
Present  Dav,  by  Sir  Joh.n  K.  Eabdlev 
"WiLMOT,  Bart.,  flarrister  at  Law,Recorder 
of  Warwick.    12mo.  price  6*.  6rf. 

Youatt.-The  Horse.  By  Wil- 

LiAM  YnuATT.  With  a  Treatise  of  Draught. 
A  New  Edition;  with  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravings from  Designs  by  William  Harrev. 
(M  essrs.  Longman  and  Co.'s  Edition  should 
be  ordered).    Svo.  price  10*. 

Touatt.-The  Dog.  By  William 

YoDATT.  A  New  Edition;  with  numerous 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  Willinoii  Har- 
vey.   Svo.  65. 

Zumpt's  Larger  Grammar  of 

the  Latin  Language.  Trnn&lati  d  and  adapted 
for  the  use  of '^the^  English  Students,  by  Dr. 
L.  ScHMiTZ,  F.R.S.E.,  Hector  ofthe  High 
School  of  Kdinbureh  :  With  numerous  Ad- 
ditions and  Correc"tionB  bv  the  Author  nnd 
Translator.  The  Third  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised;  to  wWch  is  added,  an  Index  ibr 
tbe  Rev.  J.  T.  White,  M.A  )  of  all  the  Pas- 
SBires  of  Latin  Authors  referred  to  and 
explaiiicd  ia  the  Grammar.   8to.  price  14j. 

March,  1854. 


London:  I'niilcd  By  M.  aii»oK,  Ivy  Lani.-,  PatenioEtcr  Row. 


'Ill; 

]{ECENT  BlOGllArillCAL  WORKS. 


Mi::\rOI!!S,  .IOURNAI.,  ;uh1  CORRKSi'OXDI'.NCK  ()(• 

THOMAS  UOORr..  Indited  by  tlie  Uisrlit  li.iii.  I.onl  John  H  f-siii.i.,  M.l'. 
Witli  I'ortnits  an. I  Vijjiiettes.    Vols.  1.  to       post  Svo.  price  lOs.  (kl.  eiiuh. 

RIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  the  laif  !!(M5ER'I' 

SOUTH KY.  F.dit  (1  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  South ky,  iM.A.  With 
Portraits  aid  Landscaiic  Illustrations.    6  vols,  post  Svo.  price  G3s. 

The  MFE  of  B.  R.  H.'\YDON,  Historical  Painter,  rrnm 
his  Aiitobioffrapliy  and  Journals.  Edited  and  compiled  by  Tojr  Ta yloii, 
M..\.  ofthe  Inner  Temple,  Esq.   3  vols,  post  Svo.  price  31s.  fid. 

MKAFOIR   r,f    CHARRES    MORDAUNT,   EARL  of 

PETERBOUOUGH  and  MONMOUTIf:  With  Selections  from  liis  Corre- 
spondence.   By  the  .■\uthor  of  Hiie/ielitffa.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  ISs. 

An   AUTOBIOGRAPFFICAL  MEMOIR  of  GEORGE 

LAVAL  CHESTHllTON.  at  present  Governor  ofthe  Cold  Bath  Fields  House 
of  Correction,  London.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  ICs. 

:MEM0IR  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.  Rcpriiilecl 

by  permission  from  The  Tinu-s  newspaper.    IGmo.  price  One  Sliilllnij. 

THOMAS  HOLCROFT'S  J5EM0IRS.  written  by 
HfMSHLF,  and  continued  from  liis  DIury  r.nd  Papers.  Keprinted  in  tlie 
Traoeller's  Librarij.    ICmo.  price  Half-a-Crown. 

SOUTHEY'S  LIFE  of  WESLEY,  and  RLSE  mikI  PRO- 
GRESS of  METHOUISM.  Ilew  Eilitiuii,  with  Notes  by  S.  T.  ('olhuiook, 
and  Remarks  by  Al!:xandeh  Knox.  E.dited  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Suuthev, 
SLA.   2  vols.  Svo.  witli  Portraits,  price  28s. 

WESLEY  and  METHODISM.   Bv  Isaac  Tavlor.  Willi 

a  Portrait  of  Wesley,  en^^raved  by  Vt".  Greatbach.    Post  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

I.OYOL.A  :  and  Jesoitiiun  in  its  Riidinieiils.  Bv  Isaac 
Taylor.   With  a  Medallion  Portrait  of  Loyola.    Post  Svo.  price  lUs.  (id. 

The  LIVES  of  TWELVE  EMIXEXT  JUDGES  of  the 

LAST  and  of  tlie  PRKSENT  CENTURY.  By  W.  Ciiaklk.s  TowNsii.vi), 
JLA.,  Q.C.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  2Ss. 

ESSAYS  in   ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY.  Br 

the  Ria-ht  Hon.  Sir  Ja.mks  Stki'hkn,  K.C.K.,  LL.D..  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Cainbridije.    Third  Edition.   2  vols.  Svo.  21s. 

MAUXDER'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY:  C"ni- 

prisin;;-  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,(i(i(lrniinpnt  Persons 
of  iiljrtl^^e.';  anil  Nations.    Niw  liditiun,  extended.    Pep.  Svo.  price  10s. 


A»"-oA(j^.-i^  Longman,  Huown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
(Westxevs  •.'IV 


